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The Problem of the Living Aristotle 


As authors of this book we face the complicated task of 
introducing the reader to the life and philosophy of the 
great Aristotle. However, we cannot wait for a final settle- 
ment of all problems. Scholarship never stands still. There 
may be a great many answers to the questions we have 
raised. But this, too, should not hinder our bringing for- 
ward the problems which we the authors consider timely 
and even essential given the contemporary state of scho- 
larship. On the contrary, all these difficulties should only 
inspire us to overcome them. There will in any case never 
be a final resolution of all the difficulties connected with 
the study of Aristotle insofar as Aristotle himself is an 
endless topic for scholarly study. 

The fact is that despite Aristotle’s world-wide signific- 
ance, the vital tendency of his philosophy and of his social 
and political activity was all too often underestimated in 
the past, and his philosophy was examined on an extremely 
abstract level without taking into account the living and 
palpitating sides of his thought. Even now many people 
find Aristotle’s way of thinking and writing overly rational 
and completely forget the vital richness of his thought and 
activities. For our part we feel that the time has come to 
sec the living Aristotle, and we shall try to depict the great 
philosopher in all the dynamism of his individual life path. 

The opposition of life and of meaning, and in particular 
of life and the meaning of life, is very characteristic of 
everyday thinking, when people reason that life exists per se 
and its meaning also exists per se, can be compared with it 
and explain it. Such a position is diametrically opposed to 
both all ancient philosophy and, in particular, Aristotle. In 
Aristotle’s view there is no life that is not permeated with 
meaning to its utmost depth, and no meaning which could 
be imagined separate from life. Later we shall see with what 
very deep meaning Aristotle’s life was filled and how many 
riddles are hidden in this life, which only to poorly in- 
formed people appears simple or matter-of-coursce. 


We shall also try to outline the basic principle of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy. It can be called a general aesthetic 
principle. 


When we examinc a painting or listen to music we im- 
mediately, without any scientific analysis, apprehend all 
the colors and sounds which the artist or composer has 
used, feeling an amazing closencss between the work of art 
and our thoughts and feelings. For art docs not consist 
mercly in colors and tones or life perceived through the 
senses. Art is also in one way or another always idcologi- 
cal, in other words it is an index of some kind of inner life, 
be it personal or socio-political or spiritual, but unfailingly 
of the inner life of a person and the inner life of the object 
portrayed in the art. 

Close acquaintance with Aristotle will show the reader 
that everything that exists, in this philosopher’s opinion, is 
nothing but a work of art. All of nature is also a work of 
art for Aristotle, and man himself is a work of art, and all 
the world with its sky and firmament is a work of art, too. 
It is no accident that the Greeks called the world the cos- 
mos, for cosmos in Greek means harmony, concord, order, 
orderliness, and even beauty. In this respect Aristotle is a 
true ancient Greek. And none of his purcly academic and 
abstract reasonings ever prevented him from sccing and 
feeling beauty as a principle of life’s organization as a 
whole, whatever this life was like, good or bad. And this 
principle permeates all of life, from its very first steps to its 
summits. 

Of course there were many thinkers who saw life and 
existence as based on the primacy of the aesthetic prin- 
ciple. But Aristotle did so in his own, highly original and 
diverse ways. And there is no point in undertaking the cx- 
position and exploration of Aristotle’s philosophy without 
the intention of understanding this primary aesthetic prin- 
ciple and appreciating its originality. 

En route toward an aesthetic interpretation of reality 
Aristotle encountered a distorted interpretation of Plato! 
which at the time was widespread among Greek philosop- 
hers and which Plato himself would sometimes promote by 
extremely emphasizing and exaggerating certain aspects of 
his philosophical system, specifically his doctrine of the 
world of Ideas and the material world as a faint reflection 
of the Ideal world. It is truc that Plato foresaw the dis- 

torted understanding of his doctrine of the Ideas as 
sharply opposed to the material world, and constantly 
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pointed out that the Ideas cannot be isolated from the 
things, to give meaning to which is their only reason for ex- 
istence, that they are necessary precisely to give meaning 
to these things. 

Aristotle for his part observed the distortion of Plato’s 
teaching that occurred when the ideas of things, cxisting 
somewhere in the unattainable heavens, were put in the 
foreground while the things themselves ended up being 
thrown into the world without any of their conceptual con- 
tent. And Aristotle rose up with all the might of his philos- 
ophical talent against this severance of the idea from the 
Thing. Of course the idea of the thing differs from the thing 
itself, Aristotle believed; and to a certain extent it can per- 
fectly well exist in such an independent form as long as 
one observes scientific precision and theoretically fixes the 
gradual process of different degrees of interpenetration of 
the thing and its idea. However, according to Aristotle, in 
actuality it is quite impossible to sunder the one from the 
other and to setup a sharp opposition between things and 
ideas. Thus Aristotle himself did not deny the role of ideas 
in comprehending the material world but, taking a critical 
stance toward extreme ‘idealism, he tried to use his own 
doctrine of the ideas for purely life-related purposes and 
for understanding all of reality as a work of art penetrated 
with the most profound ideological meaning. Let us note 
that V.I. Lenin regarded Aristotle’s principled criticism of 
abstract Platonism in a very positive way: “Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of Plato’s ‘ideas’ is a criticism of idealism as idealism 
in general.”* 

In the Philosophical Notebooks Lenin wrote: “Hegel 
perceives the idealism of Aristotle in his idea of god. Of 
course, it is idealism, but more objective and further 
removed, more general than the idealism of Plato, hence in 
the philosophy of nature more frequently = material- 
ism.” 

_One must note a highly original feature of Aristotle’s 
thinking—the combination of a vital, all-embracing oul- 
look on life with a detailed, scrupulous investigation of life 
down to the smallest trifles. Aristotle has an uncommon 
love of breaking up any general concept of an object, 
working it out in detail and singling out the subtlest nuan- 
ces in it, and therefore in general describing rcality in all 
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its infinite varicty and complexity. On account of this ana- 
lytical approach to objects and to life itself many students 
of Aristotle have scen in him traits of that philosophy that 
is negatively termed “scholastic”. 

However, one cannot fail to be astonished at how in 
spite of all his “scholasticism” Aristotle never lost his vital 
fecling for life. 

Not by accident did Lenin write that in Aristotle’s 
works could be found “a mass of cxtremcly interesting, 
lively, naive (fresh) matter”.‘ In Lenin’s opinion, latcr on 
“the logic of Aristotle ... [was] madc into a dead scholas- 
ticism by rejecting all the scarchings, wavcrings and 
modcs of framing qucstions”* Truly, after carcfully stu- 
dying all these apparently “scholastic”, intcllectual 
schemes and minutest details it becomes clear that Aris- 
totle’s perception of life is profound, vivid and convinc- 
ing. The analytical scholar’s approach to the subject of 
his philosophical study is indissolubly united with his 
keen experience of life. Such a conjunction of two sccm- 
ingly incompatible mcthods may sccm strange and sur- 
prising. But if one docsn’t yicld to one-sided, cxagger- 
ated and uncritical prejudices, one can only clap onc’s 
hands in delight at how masterfully Aristotle manages to 
join a dry, abstract expository style with a genuine cn- 
thusiasm for cxpcericncing life. 

The one-sided understanding of Aristotle as a dry and 
abstract philosopher was also connected with the fact that 
pcople usually completely forgot, first, his poctic works 
and, sccond, his cpistolary Icgacy. 

It is truc that Aristotle composed few poems, but the 
little that he wrote is extremely interesting and revealing. 
As for his correspondence, although only a small portion 
of it has reached us, it is also a vivid testimony to Aris- 
totle’s fresh and varied perception of life and to his con- 
stant interest in not only thcorctical and intcllectual pur- 
suils. Aristotlc’s poems and letters bear to us his living 
Voice. 

Following a long-established tradition people did not 
speak clearly cnough about Aristotle’s political activily 
and tricd even less to conjoin his political activity with his 
philosophy in any meaningful way. Contemporary scholar- 
ship has at its disposal a whole series of studies of Aris- 
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tole specifically as a political figure. However, these 
works still do not go beyond the limits of a narrowly spe- 
cialized study of the philosopher. In a book for the prob- 
ing reader all the smallest indications and testimonies in 
ancient sources concerning his political activity must un- 
failingly be used to show what a tumultuous epoch Aris- 
totle lived in, what were the unrcsolvable contradictions of 


But we must formulate one more thesis without which 
Aristotle’s fusion of theory and practice would remain es- 
sentially incomprehensible. Aristotle’s uncommonly en- 
ergctic nature came up against uncommonly difficult so- 
cial and political conditions. Aristotle loved life very much 
and one can say was in love with life. But life could only 
place before Aristotle insoluble contradictions which in 
those times were beyond anyone’s capacity to solve. And 
the life of Aristotle, this titan of human wisdom, was fated 
to have a tragic outcome. 


Diogenes Laertius, the Greek writer and historian of 
ancient philosophy (third century AD), lists 445, 270 lines 
written by Aristotle (V, 21-28)° Some of his works con- 
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sisted of a large number of books (for example, his de- 
scriptions of the social structure of various city-states). 

Hesychius of Alexandria (sixth century AD) adds to 
Diogenes Lacrtius’ list 47 morc titles of authentic works by 
Aristotle and 10 attributed to him. But he is of the opinion 
that Aristotle wrote 400 books. Another admirer and bio- 
grapher of Aristotle, the philosopher Ptolemy, known 
from the references to him by Arab historians, says that 
Aristotle wrote thousands of works. 

Apart from the works that have reached us in their cn- 
tirety (leaving aside for the moment the question of the 
degrce to which they reproduce the original text), frag- 
ments of above fifty more works have been preserved. 
These fragments contain from a few lines or simply some 
one expression to a few pages. The largest fragments re- 
maining are from the dialogues “On Philosophy”, “On the 
Good”, “On the Soul”, “On Poets”; from the works cn- 
titled “The Homeric Problems”, “On the Ideas”, “On the 
Pythagoreans”, “Physical Problems”; from various 
zoological works (mainly thanks to the information pro- 
vided by the third-century AD writer Athenacus, who in 
his work “Dinnertable Philosophers” widely draws on ma- 
terials from Aristotle, enumerating an unbclicvable quan- 
tity of birds and fish which were used in ancicnt cooking); 
quite a few fragments remain from “The Athenian Con- 
stitution” and “The Spartan Constitution” (the concept in- 
cluded not only the constitution of the state, but also its 
way of life, history and economy). Few of Aristotle’s let- 
ters and poems have survived. 

Since to Aristotle are attributed works on all imagin- 
able topics (except perhaps military arts), onc gets the im- 
pression that a whole academy is hidden under this one 
name, especially if one considers that Aristotle writes in as 


much_minute detail on the most_specific_problems_of 
poctic devices, medical science or animal behavior as if he 
had studied nothing else his whole life. 

As far as subject matter is concerned, Aristotle auth- 
ored works on logic, metaphysics’, natural philosophy’, the 
natural sciences, ethics and artistic creation. We will not 
touch here on the question of the genuine and spurious 
parts of all these works and still less the question of the 


undoubtedly spurious works of Aristotle. 
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NOTES 


'Plato: the great ancient Greek philosopher of the fifth and fourth 
centurics BC. Plato's philosophy and life are outlined in Alexei Losev 
and Aza Takho-Godi, Plato, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1990. 

*V.1. Lenin, Collected Works, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, 38: 
281. 

*Ibid., p. 280. 

‘Ibid., p. 365. 

‘Ibid., pp. 366-67. 

“In all 445,270 lines. Such is the number of the works written by 
him.” Diogenes Lacriius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, William Heine- 
mann Lid., London, 1938, I: 475. 

‘The works of ancicnt authors consisted of so-called books, i.e., strict- 
ly speaking, parts, which in turn were divided into smaller parts —chap- 
ters and paragraphs. IIere and subsequently the numbers cited in paren- 
theses give the source from which the information or quote is taken: a 
Roman numeral indicates the number of the book, an Arabic numeral, 
the chapter or paragraph. When cxamples are cited from works of Aris- 
totle (or other authors) which have reached us in fragments, the Arabic 
numeral in parentheses indicates the number of the fragment (cf. p. 21). 

Plato's works are cited in the traditional style: the Roman numeral 
indicates the book, the Arabic numeral, the page, and the Latin letter, 
the page division (cf. p. 41). 

Metaphysics: teachings on Being and the higher forces above nature 
which rule it. 


"Natural philosophy: philosophy of nature. 
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Aristotle Before His Appearance in Plato’s 
Academy (384/3 —367/6 BC) 


Macedonia 


Aristotle’s life and personality are linked with Macedo- 
nia, near which he was born. During the whole of the 
fourth century BC it played an increasingly decisive role in 
the life of the Greek people. It was a country to the north 
of the arca which is usually called Northern Grecce, i.c., to 
the north of Epirus and Thessaly. The Macedonians were 
so closely connected with Thrace and Illyria even farther 
north that it is still a big question for specialists what pure- 
ly Greek elements and what Thracian and Illyrian cle- 
ments lic at the origin of the Macedonian nation. 

Some think that Maccdonia is a sort of offshoot of 
ancient Greece close to Thessaly. Others try to maximally 
separate the Macedonians from the Greeks. Still others 
feel that both Greek and Thracio-IIlyrian elements were 
equally represented in the so-called substratum of the Ma- 
cedonian people. It is not part of our task to engage in the 
solution of this problem with all its ethnic and linguistic 
difficulties. Nevertheless, two circumstances are immedi- 
atcly obvious, irrespective of our scholarly interests in the 
historical origins of Macedonia. 

The first circumstance is that however distant the Ma- 
ccdonians were from the Greeks in cultural terms, nonc- 
thcless the successes of Greck culture and the cnormous 
achicvements of Greck civilization always impressed the 
Maccdonians, so that the Maccdonian rulers strove to as- 
similate the achicvements of Greek culturc, preferred the 
Greeks to all other peoples and historically always tried to 
kcep in step with them. 

The second circumstance consists in what could be 
called opposition to Greece. The Macedonians were not 
Barbarians in the eyes of Greecc or their own cycs. But it 
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was their constant dream to become greater than Greece 
politically and militarily. It was not a Barbaric urge to de- 
stroy Greek civilization. On the contrary, the Maccdonians 
always considered themselves the pupils of the Grecks. 
And yet the Macedonians’ conquest of Greece occurred 
even before they headed for Asia. True, their respect for 
the Greeks persisted even here, in that they were much 
gentler with respect to the Greeks and gave them much 
greater political freedom. Nevertheless, the Macedonian 
rulers had from time immemorial fixed their gaze on 
Greece and tried to snatch one or another part of it. Par- 
ticularly successful in this respect were two famous Ma- 
cedonian kings: Philip II (c. 382-336 BC) and his son Alex- 
ander (356-323 BC), who while still young, conquered al- 
most the entire civilized world of the time up to India. 


Aristotle’s Origins 


Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus and Phaestis, was 
born in 384/3 BC, and more precisely, between July and 
October 384. This was the first year of the 99th Olympiad. 
It must be noted, however, that the Greeks began their 
chronology with the supposcd first year of the first Olym- 
piad, i.e., 776 BC. The word Olympiad itself arose to des- 
ignate the four-year interval between Olympic Games, 
which got their name from Olympus in the Western Pelo- 
ponnesus where the national Greek games were held. 
Therefore when in Greek sources we find references to 
this or that Olympiad, the designation is not very exact for 
us since it embraces a whole four years. But we have exact 
knowledge of Aristotle’s birth precisely in the first year of 
the 99th Olympiad. 

The name of the town in which Aristotle was born can 
also be rendered in various ways: we will use the form Sta- 
gira. In both ancient and world literature Aristotle ¥ also 
called the Staginite, i i.e., born in Stagira. 

From the point of view of Greeks of the time not only 
Stagira but all of Macedonia was a rather remote prov- 
ince, which in the northeast even bordered on Thrace. Ac- 
cording to some sources, Stagira was actually located in 
Thrace. But we proceed from the assumption that Stagira 
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was located in southern Macedonia, on a peninsula called 
Chalcidice near the much better known and subsequently 
quite significant city of Thessalonica. Stagira was founded 
by immigrants from the island of Andros (this was the 
homeland of Aristotle’s father; people also said that Aris- 
totle’s paternal ancestors came from Messana— present- 
day Messina—in Sicily, which was a colony of Euboean 
Chalcis) and from Euboean Chalcis, the home of Aris- 
totle’s maternal ancestors (the island of Andros was only a 
few miles away from the island of Euboea). 

From all this it follows that despite the geographic 
proximity to Macedonia of his birthplace Stagira, Aristotle 
was purely Greek on both his father and mother’s sides. 
His parents, for reasons unknown to us, settled in Ma- 
cedonia, on the Chalcidice Peninsula. But this circum- 
stance noticeably complicates our understanding of Aris- 
totle’s very strong pro-Macedonian sympathies. As we 
shall see, these sympathies played a huge part in his life. 
The Macedonian rulers, as admirers of Greek culture, 
were always at odds with themselves: they learned from 
the Greeks in order to be at the peak of the culture of 
their day, but at the same time they always dreamed of 
subjugating Greece to their power. Hence, too, came the 
profound contradiction which tormented Aristotle and 
which, as we shall see, led him to a tragic end. Let us note, 
however, that this sort of contradictory situation is not at 
all some exceptional rarity in history. 

Alittlejlater great Rome would also consider itself a 
disciple of Greek culture. But this same Rome would sub- 
jugate Greece like any other country of the then civilized 
world. 

Now let us turn to one more very important circum- 
stance connected with the philosopher’s origin. 

His highly provincial origin was compensated for by the 
fact that he was the son of the famous doctor Nicomachus. 
And here it is appropriate to mention that Aristotle’s 
father did not simply belong to a family of hereditary doc- 
tors. The medical profession was highly respected and ho- 
nored among the ancient Greeks. All doctors, the Greeks 
believed, were descended from the divine physician Ascle- 
pius, the son of none other than Apollo himself and a mor- 
tal woman, or maybe even the nymph Coronis. Asclepius 
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was so skilled in the art of medicine that Zcus killed him 
with a lightning-bolt out of fear that he would make all hu- 
mans immortal. 

Herc was a whole, rather tangled myth. Coronis, 
beloved by Apollo, marricd a certain Ischys, son of the 
Thessalonian king Elatus. Out of jealousy Apollo killed 
Coronis, but tore from her womb the infant about to be 
born and named him Asclepius. Asclepius was cducated 
by the wise centaur Chiron (Pindar, The Pythian Odes Ml, 
45-54).' Asclepius’ medical art Ied him to the audacious 
thought of resurrecting the dead. Myths tcll of his resur- 
rection of many heroes: Hippolytus, Capancus, Glaucus, 
the son of Minos, and others. The cnraged Zeus struck 
him with a lightning-bolt (Apollodorus III, 10, 3-4). In re- 
sponse Apollo killed the Cyclopes, Zeus’ blacksmiths, and 
was sent by Zeus to expiate his guilt in the service of man- 
kind. Two sons are ascribed to Asclepius, Machaon and 
Podaleirius, who are mentioncd as fine physicians as far 
back as Homer (Iliad 1V, 194; XI, 518).? Asclepius’ wife 
was named Epionc, which means Soother of Pain, and his 
daughters were called Hygicia (Health) and Panacca 
(Universal Healer). 

The cult of Asclepius was particularly famous in the 
city of Epidaurus, where people thronged from all corners 
of Greece to have their illnesses cured. In his comedy The 
Plutus (654-741), despite the parodic situation, Aristo- 
phancs brings in information on how at night, while they 
were asleep, pilgrims were cured in the temple of Asclc- 
pius.? Asclepius’ indispensable attribute was a snake. 
which received sacrifices in the temple. 

The figure of Asclepius combines ancient, icc., 
chthonic forces of the healing earth (hence the snake liv- 
ing in the depths of the earth; moreover not only is the 
snake an attribute of Asclepius, but he himself is thought 
of as a snake) and the notion that divine functions were 
transmitted to the sons of gods, herocs who in their audac- 
ity violated the balance established in the world by the 
gods inhabiting Olympus. 

Those who are not particularly versed in ancient mytho- 
logy might wondcr how it is that Asclepius, a god, could be 
killed. His killing must be understood in the same sensc in 
which Uranus was “killed” by Cronus, and Cronus and all 
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the Titans were “killed” by Zeus. This was not killing in 
the proper sense of the word, but simply the removal from 
divinc power or overthrow into the underworld of Tarta- 
rus. The huge importance of these prisoners of Tartarus 
not only did not decrease but on the contrary increased 
and simply took on another sensc, that of a mighty force 
hidden deep in the bowels of the carth. In turn these deep- 
seated forces of the carth tried to exert an influence on 
humans, in opposition to the Olympian gods. That is why 
onc of the Titans, Prometheus, was considercd a protector 
of humans and the originator of human civilization. Simi- 
larly, Asclepius’ killing through the malevolence of Zeus 
brought him closer to humans and led to a conception of 
him as a defender and healer of the unfortunate, the god 
and patron of medical arts. 

Thus, the worship of Asclepius was rooted in ancient 
myth. And to be descended from Asclepius meant occu- 
pying a prominent position in socicty. The famous doctors 
on the island of Kos considered themselves descendants of 
the god and were called Asclepids. 

Descent from Asclepius was part of Aristotle’s family 
tradition. It is not at all important in this case that notions 
of this kind were fantastic in nature. They were no fable 
for either the ancient Greeks or, specifically, Aristotle. 
Aristotle seriously believed himself to be a distant de- 
scendant of Asclepius. And from a historical perspective 
this is very important. 

The old tradition represented Aristotle too abstractly 
and intellectually. He was usually portrayed as a rationa- 
list, a professor who lived only for his academic rescarch. 
In reality he was a very lively and artistically inclined thin- 
ker who in a remarkable way combined his philosophical 
and scientific work with the naive religious and mythologi- 
cal inclinations of his people. Belief in a divine ancestor 
did not at all impede his activity as a sober and energetic 
politician. The conjunction of mythological conceptions 
and practical life experience was generally characteristic 
of the classical ancient Greeks and closcly linked Aristotle 
with his contemporaries and compatriots. 

Incidentally, not the least important fact by far in this 
whole mythical genealogy of Aristotle is Asclepius’ pre- 
viously mentioned training in the medical arts under the 
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centaur Chiron, a son of Cronus, who was the mentor and 
most wise tutor of many Greck heroes, first and foremost 
Achilles. And Cronus was onc of the Titans, the sons of 
Uranus (the Sky) and Gaca (the Earth), in other words 
belonged to the older generation of gods. 

All these circumstances indicate how much the ancicnt 
Greeks valucd the mcdical arts and with what ancicnt gods 
they connected them. Of course the Greck physicians 
were not a special class, on the order of an aristocracy. 
But from our point of view they were a special kind of in- 
tclligentsia. Aristotle’s father Nicomachus, son of Nicoma- 
chus, was a descendant of the Nicomachus considered to 
be the son of Machaon, and, as we know, Machaon was 
the son of the god Asclepius. Aristotle’s Arab biographers 
speak of a few Nicomachuses between Machaon and Aris- 
totle’s father Nicomachus. We can read in Pausanias, a 
writer of late antiquity, that the first Nicomachus was the 
son of the famous doctor Machaon (IV, 3, 1-2, 9-10).° It is 
characteristic that both Machaon and his son Nicomachus 
were worshipped in Mcssana, where a special cult of them 
was established. 

In ancient Greece being a doctor meant occupying a 
high social position. Since there were no pharmacics, physi- 
cians also compounded and prepared medicines, and often 
invented them as well. There is no doubt that in the most 
ancient period Greek medicine originally had a religious 
character and was often based on various kinds of supersti- 
tions. But the renowned Greek doctor Hippocrates from 
the island of Kos had already made himself famous in the 
fifth century BC, one hundred years before Aristotle’s 
birth. Hippocrates had made a mass of empirical observa- 
tions and left behind all kinds of important instructions on 
real ways of curing illnesses. It is therefore not surprising 
that Aristotle’s father, an inhabitant of the provincial town 
of Stagira, was so well known throughout Macedonia that 
he was invitcd to serve as a court physician to King Amyn- 
tas II, father of the famous Philip II and grandfather of the 
even more famous Alexander the Great. 

And yet it must be said that Aristotle had a very demo- 
cratic attitude to his “divine” origin. A whole discoursc 
has come down to us in which he argues that noble origin 
does not at all consist in wealth or simply in one’s ances- 
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tors’ prowess, but exclusively in valor which has been 
handed down from ancient times and utterly defines the 
whole clan, insofar as cach member of the tribe multiplics 
this valor with his own personal talents (fragment 94). 

Nicomachus lived at the Macedonian court with his 
wife Phacstis and three children: his sons Aristotle and 
Arimnestus and his daughter Arimnesta. (The ancient 
capital of Macedonia was the city of Acgac. Later on 
Philip moved the capital to Pella.) After Nicomachus’ 
death between 376/5 and 367 BC, his whole family re- 
turned to Stagira from Pella. Nicomachus was also con- 
nected by ties of friendship with King Amyntas. Scholars 
of the late ancient world ascribed to Aristotle’s father 
works on medicine and natural philosophy, ie., con- 
sidered him to have been not only a practising physician 
but also a theoretician of medicine. 


Aristotle’s Relatives 


After his parents’ death the future great philosopher 
was brought up by a certain Proxenus. Very little is known 
of this man. We know that he was the second husband of 
Aristotle’s older sister Arimnesta, who bore him a son 
called Nicanor. According to some sources, Proxenus was 
an acquaintance or even a friend of Plato, and possibly 
even Hermeias of Atarneus, of whom we shall speak later. 
Proxenus came from the city of Atarneus, which was lo- 
cated in the coastal area of Mysia in Asia Minor, and later 
moved to Stagira. According to the philosopher Sextus 
Empiricus (who was also a doctor, by the way), Proxenus 
was even born in Stagira and was a blood relative of Aris- 
totle. There are some noteworthy accounts, not very re- 
liable, however, that Proxenus took Aristotle to Athens 
and supposedly even turned him over to be educated and 
instructed by Plato. 


Appearance and Character 


Since youth Aristotle is said to have been unprepossess- 
ing in appearance. He was scrawny and had skinny legs, 
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tiny cyes and a lisp. In compensation he liked to dress up, 
wore scvcral expensive rings at a time and styled his hair in 
an unusual way. 

Concerning his social habits it must be said that they 
arc hardly of much significance. Certainly these habits of a 
renowned philosopher may make a strange impression. 
But the accounts of Aristotle’s foppishness’ relate to his 
youth, and that is excusable. We won’t be too.captious. 

For example, one may risk assuming that Aristotle was 
a rather vain and ambitious man, espccially in his later 
years. He is known to have been displeased with the deci- 
sions taken against him in Delphi. He considered them un- 
worthy of his fame. He even complained about them to 
Antipater, Alexander the Great’s viceroy in Greece. The 
source which provides this information, and which does 
not charge Aristotle with vanity, is most instructive. In the 
Varia Historia of the sccond-century AD writer Aclian 
(XIV, 1), we read that Aristotle, justly considered a wise 
man, after being deprived of the honors appointed him in 
Delphi wrote to Antipater that as far as the honors that 
had been allotted him in Delphi and now rescinded were 
concerned, he had decided not to think about them too 
much but not to stop thinking about them entirely cither. 
Aclian goes on to say that these words do not attest to 
Aristotle’s vainglory and that he would not accuse him of 
anything of the sort, since Aristotle was fully justificd in 
thinking that it is quite a different matter not to have 
something at all, and to have it and then lose it; for it isn’t 
terrible not to get something in the first place, but it is 
painful to be deprived of what one has already got. 

All these brief bits of information about Aristotle’s per- 
sonality are only preliminary in character. In the course of 
our exposition we will have many occasions yet to cn- 
counter other much more important aspects of the great 
philosopher’s personality. 


Major and Minor Points in the Biography 
of the Young Aristotle 


In 367/6 BC Aristotle decided to go to Athens. Unre- 
liable versions which were given the lie by their own nar- 
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rators, proclaimed that Aristotle ran through his inhcrit- 
ance in Athens, engaged in quack healing and doctoring, 
and was even a soldier. Aclian comes right out and says 
that in his youth Aristotle squandered his father’s legacy 
and was forced to become a soldier, but had to inglorious- 
ly abandon this life and become a dealcr in medicinal 
drugs. Having made his way unnoticed to the Peripat*, by 
listening to the philosophical conversations there he, 


thanks to his exceptional gifts, acquired the rudiments of 
the knowledge which he sek MacCTed compicichy (V:5)" 

Although he was brought up in a doctor’s family and 
therefore studied medicine himsclf, Aristotle did not 
become a professional physician. But throughout his life 
medicine remained such a homely and familiar field to 
him that in his most difficult philosophical treatises he 
often explains some profound thcory with examples drawn 
from medical practice. Moreover he unquestionably had a 
scientific attitude to medicine and was highly critical of 
doctors’ advice. Again we find Aelian tclling us that the 
Pythagoreans were reported to have assiduously practised 
the art of doctoring, while Plato, Aristotle son of Nicoma- 
chus, and many others also paid lavish tribute to it (IX, 
22). Elsewhere he describes how Aristotle was sick one 
day. When the doctor gave him some prescriptions he told 
him not to treat him like a shcpherd or a ploughman, but 
first to explain why he was giving them and then he would 
be ready to listen. Thus the philosopher demonstrated his 
unwillingness to follow prescriptions without knowing the 
reasons behind them (IX, 23). 

Thus, from a young age Aristotle had a good knowl- 
edge of medicine and a favorable but at the same time 
quite critical attitude toward its prescriptions. 

Gencrally speaking there is a quantity of all sorts of 
sources for Aristotle’s biography which often contradict 
each other and require a critical approach. For instance, 
one source proclaims that Aristotle first came to Athens 
as an eight-year-old boy, supposedly brought there by 
Proxenus, the husband of Aristotle’s sister Arimnesta. 
This testimony undoubtedly originated in a desire to say 
something about Aristotle’s studies before Plato’s Acade- 
my, to acknowledge him to have been alrcady schooled to 
some extent before his tutelage under Plato. But this is 
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probably only a conjecture, since the remaining sources 
speak of Aristotlc’s arrival in Athens at the age of scven- 
teen or cightecn. One must bear in mind that Aristotle 
could very well have managed without any particular prep- 
aration and have appeared in the Academy without any 
prcliminary schooling. It is possible that he studicd as 
stipulated by tradition and regulations, but spccifically 
how and wherc is not known for surc. In the final analysis 
this is not all that important. The fact of Aristotle’s en- 
trance into the Academy is much morc interesting from 
our point of view. And this fact nobody denics. 

It was further said that even before joining the Acadc- 
my Aristotle had studied rhetoric, that he was a pupil of 
the famous rhctorician Isocrates (436-338 BC) and that he 
ended up in the Academy only at the age of thirty after be- 
coming disenchanted with rhetoric. It is not at all out of 
the question that Aristotle studied under Isocrates. But 
once again, even if he did, this fact is not as important as 
his cnrollment in Plato’s Academy and his extensive lite- 
rary activity while still at the Academy. 

Incidentally, the question of Aristotle’s attendance al 
Isocratcs’ school is no simple one; here, too, it sccms, onc 
can draw some connections between Aristotlc’s rhetorical 
interests and his youthful studies. 

First of all, Isocrates’ school of rhetoric was famous al 
the time and better known and more popular than cven 
Plato’s school. Isocrates had founded it around 393 BC, 
i.c., al Icast five or six years before the Academy was 
started. Other sources have it that both schools arose al 
the same time. The outstanding rhetorician Isocratcs 
began to attract students from all over Greece; and it 
would not be in the least surprising if Aristotle had turned 
first to him. 

Furthermore, study of Aristotle’s philosophy testifics to 
his great love for rhetoric, while his specialized treatisc 
Rhetoric betokens his vast experience and erudition in this 
arca and his love for rhetorical investigations. Even in his 
thcorctical philosophy Aristotle assigned an important 
place to rhetoric; and he dircctly calls his basic method of 
logical investigations, which he advocates in his treatise 
Topics, a rhetorical one. It is also known that when he en- 
(cred the Academy he was cntrusted with giving a special 
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course of lectures specifically on rhetoric. And if some 
biographical accounts attest to Aristotle’s differences with 
Isocrates, the originality of Aristotle’s thinking makes this 
deviation only natural. Aristotle’s first compositions while 
at the Academy are also characterized by a penchant for 
rhetoric. Let us note that in his youth Isocrates had been 
in Larissa in northern Greece, where he was in contact 
with Gorgias (483-380 BC), who was famed not only as a 
sophist but also as a talented orator. Hence it is also 
possible that Aristotle studied rhetoric while he was still in 
the north, before his arrival in Athens. 

Theoretically speaking, it is therefore quite likely that 
Aristotle attended Isocrates’ school. But compared to his 
enrollment in Plato’s Academy this fact is naturally of sec- 
ondary importance to us. After all it is possible, on the 
other hand, that Aristotle’s classical and Arab biographers 
didn’t know how to fill in the three years between Aris- 
totlc’s arrival in Athens and his meeting with Plato, which 
could not have occurred earlier than 365/4 BC. (As is 
known, Plato spent these three years in Sicily for philosop- 
hical and political purposes.) And in view of Aristotle’s 
clear and continuing interest in rhetoric in his maturity as 
well as in his youth, preliminary study in Isocrates’ famous 
and popular school was regarded as more than probable. 
For us now, the most important fact is the young Aris- 
totle’s enrollment in Plato’s school. 

There is no point in getting carried away over various 
problematic points in Aristotle’s early biography, particu- 
larly when they are given contradictory interpretations in 
the sources. One thing is important to us: having come 
from the north of Greece under this or that circumstance, 
Aristotle entered Plato’s school at a very early age; at first 
he adhered to the principles of Platonic philosophy, but 
later departed from strict Platonism. 

That is an indisputable and important fact in Aristotle’s 
biography 
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Il 
At Plato’s Academy (367/6-348/7 BC) 


Enrollment in Plato’s Academy 


Let us consider it truc that in the eighteenth ycar of his 
life Aristotle entered the Academy and became a faithful 
disciple of Plato. This circumstance alonc, despite the lack 
of any cvidence concerning Aristotle’s spiritual develop- 
ment in his carly years, testifies to his enormous inner needs 
in his youthful period, to his extensive learning and his phil- 
osophical interests, which led him to none less than the fa- 
mous Plato. For by that time Plato was already known to 
the whole philosophical and even non-philosophical world 
from Asia Minor and Egypt to Sicily. 

Thus, the son of a doctor made his appearance in the 
Academy at the age of cightcen to become a faithful dis- 
ciple of Plato. However, Aristotle did not immediatcly 
mect Plato there since the head of the Academy was in 
Sicily at that time. 

Plato’s three trips to Sicily can be called ill-fated in the 
full sense of the word. The fact was that for many years 
Plato had dreamed of founding an ideal state, such as he 
had written of in his special treatise entitled The Republic. 
At the head of such a state, in Plato’s view, were the phil- 
osophcrs, contcmplating the eternal Ideas and wiscly gov- 
crning the socicty on this basis. The second class in Plato’s 
idcal state consisted ofthe warriors, who had no private 
property, lived ascctically/and defended the state from in- 
ternal and Scena aewes The third class was made up 
of the farmers and artisans, whose task was to feed the en- 
lire state but who in return enjoyed personal freedom. 
Plato’s Sicilian friends, despite his own scepticism, several 
limes tried to get him to come to Sicily, where, so it 
seemed to his disciples, it would be possible to establish an 
idcal state. Plato had undertaken his first trip to Sicily 
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back in the 390’s; but all kinds of intrigues at the court of 
King Dionysius | (the Elder) of Syracuse, the ruler of Sic- 
ily at the time, led to Plato’s being sold into slavery. (His 
frecdom was, however, immediately bought back by his 
fricnds.) And now, in 366 BC, Plato again Ieft for Sicily at 
the urgent invitation of his faithful disciple Dion, onc of 
the political figures at the court of the new ruler of Sicily, 
Dionysius the Younger. Dionysius II turned out to be cven 
more of a crucl and willful tyrant than his father. Under 

+ is rule Plato was not only unable To UnderTAKC anything in 
Sicily, but even in danger of death and barely escaped 
from Syracuse alive, for all the apparent favor acted out 
for him by Dionysius II. Nonetheless, Plato spent about 
three ycars in Sicily this time and returned to Athens only 
in 364 BC. His place as head of the Academy had becn 
filled during this time by Eudoxus of Cnidos (408-355 BC), 
whom we shall speak of again later. It was during Eudox- 
us’ administration that Aristotle entered the Academy. 
Alter Plato’s return in 364 BC, Aristotle met him and they 
remaincd in association right up to Plato’s death in 347 
BC, i.¢., for seventeen years. 


Aristotle’s Differences with Plato at the Academy 


Spccialists on Aristotle have always been interested in 
the question of Aristotle and Plato’s mutual closeness and 
mutual differences. We shall discuss the theoretical views 
of both philosophers below. Here we shall describe the ex- 
tcrnal and to a significant extcnt purely social side of this 
qucstion. 

Some ancient sources speak directly not only of the 
divergenccs but even hostility between the two great phil- 
osophers. 

Truly, Aristotle’s great concern for his own appear- 
ance, which we mentioned earlier, disgusted Plato, who 
naturally considered this sort of behavior, even on the part 
of a young man, quite inappropriate in a genuine philos- 
opher. 

We find an interesting account of the matter once again 
in Aclian, who writes that the following cause was at- 
tributcd to Plato’s enmity toward Aristotle. Plato did not 
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approve of Aristotle's characteristic bearing and dress. 
For Aristotle attached too much importance to his cloth- 
ing and footwear, cut his hair short, unlike Plato, and liked 
to flaunt his numerous rings. There was something arro- 
gant in his face, and his volubility, moreover, pointed to a 
vain disposition. Needless to say such qualities are not 
proper of a truce philosopher. Therefore Plato avoided 
Aristotle’s company, preferring Xcnocrates, Speusippus 
and others, whom he singled out in all manner of ways, in 
particular by allowing them to take part in his philosophi- 
cal conversations (III, 19). 

Apparently in his youth Aristotle really did like to show 
off with his costumes, his speech, and all his outer conduct 
in general, which could not but cause irritation in older 
and steadier people. True, in his mature works Aristotle 
depicts the philosopher immersed in spiritual questing, far 
from all external trifles of daily life. But he probably en- 
tered Plato’s Academy still with the habits of his early 
youth. As far as can be judged, he had a rather refractory 
temper. Plato, of course, understood this well, as ancient 
sources also confirm: “He [Xenocrates] was naturally slow 
and clumsy. Hence Plato, comparing him to Aristotle, 
said, ‘The one needed a spur, the other a bridle.’ And 
again, ‘See what an ass I am training and what a horse he 
has to run against.’(1V.6)”! Consequently, Plato saw Aris- 
totle as a spirited horse which constantly needed to be 
held in check. 

But as if this weren’t enough, Aristotle evidently also 
impertinently attacked Plato, an attitude which later led to 
his founding of his own school. On account of these argu- 
ments with him, the good-natured Plato called Aristotle a 
colt kicking its own mother. We have several informants 
on this point. Plato called Aristotle a colt, says Aeclian, 
going on to ask why he chose this nickname, and answer- 
ing that colts are known to lash out at their dams when 
they have nursed their fill: thus did Plato hint at Aristotle’s 
ingratitude; for having reccived the most important foun- 
dations of knowledge from Plato, he cast off the bridle 
after mastcring these treasures, opened his own school op- 
posite Plato’s, strolled around there with his students and 
friends and became an inveterate opponent of his teacher 
(IV, 9). Reports Diogenes Laertius: “He seceded from the 


Academy while Plato was still alive. Hence the remark at- 
tributed to the latter: ‘Aristotle spurns me, as colts kick 
out at the mother who bore them’” (V, 2). 

Some of Aristotle’s enemies had even worse to say. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Eubulides of Miletus, a 
spokesman of the Megarian school, “kept up a con- 
troversy with Aristotle and said much to discredit him” 
(II, 109), while Eusebius (quoting Aristocles) would tell 
how Aristotle didn’t even come to Plato on his deathbed 
and marred his books. ; 

It is hard to say what is meant by this marring and 
whether it refers to the text of Plato’s works or to Aris- 
totle’s commentaries. Aristocles, however, casts doubt on 
the truthfulness of reports of this nature. ; 

In any event, Aristotle’s hostility toward Plato, not with- 
out petty elements even, was felt within the walls of the 
Academy. There probably was something dubious about 
Aristotle’s behavior after all. Spiteful tongues claimed that 
he had bathed in warm oil and then sold the oil (Diogenes 
Laertius citing Lyco, V, 16). People also said that Aristotle 
had ousted Plato from the place in the Academy where he 
taught, taking advantage of the illness of Speusippus, 
Plato’s nephew, and the absence of Xenocrates, another of 
Plato’s favorite students. Aelian (III, 19) tells us that one 
day, when Xenocrates had left Athens for a while to visit 
his native town, Aristotle accompanied by Mnaso of Pho- 
caca and others went up to Plato and began to press him. 
Speusippus was sick that day and could not accompany his 
teacher, an cighty-year-old man with a memory already 
weakened by age. Aristotle maliciously attacked him and 
arrogantly began to ask him questions, wishing to expose 
him somchow, and behaved impertinently and most disre- 
spectfully. From that time on Plato ceased to go outside 
the limits of his own garden and strolled around with his 
pupils only within the enclosure. 

At the end of three months Xenocrates returned and 
found Aristotle walking where Plato had used to. Noticing 
that after their walk he headed with his companions not 
for Plato’s house but for town, he asked one of Aristotle’s 
intcrlocutors where Plato was, because he thought that 
Plato had not come out on account of illness. The man 
answered that Plato was in good health but since Aristotle 
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had insulted him hc had stopped walking there and car- 
ricd on conversations with his students in his own garden. 
Hearing this, Xenocrates immediately went to Plato’s 
home and found him surrounded by a great many lis- 
teners, all worthy and well-known people. At the end of 
his conversation, Plato welcomed Xenocrates with his 
usual cordiality and the latter responded no less warmly, 
at this meeting neither uttered a word about what had 
happened. Afterwards Xenocrates assembled Plato’s stu- 
dents and started angrily scolding Speusippus for yielding 
the place where they usually strolled, then attacked Aris- 
totle and acted so resolutely that he drove him away and 
returned to Plato the place where he was accustomed to 
teach. 


Marks of Respect for Plato 


This sort of behavior at the Academy is evidently con- 
nected with Aristotle’s refractory temperament, of which 
Plato himself spoke on several oceasions More important 
are the philosophical divergences between teacher and 
student. But regardless of his differences with Plato over 
many philosophical issues, Aristotle did not at all think of 
leaving the Academy and removed from it only after 
Plato’s death. For Aristotle is known to have given lectures 
and conducted classes in the Academy, as he naturally 
could not have done without Plato’s permission. 

Even in those cases where Aristotle does not agree with 
Plato, he frequently says not “I” but “we”, counting him- 
sclf among the students of Plato’s school (Metaphysics I, 8, 
9; II], 2, 6).” This means that regardless of his differences 
with Plato, Aristotle nevertheless reckoned himself part of 
his school, considered himself a Platonist. 

Furthermore, in his Nicomachean Ethics (1, 6), Aris- 
totle writes: “We had perhaps better consider the univer- 
sal good and discuss thoroughly what is meant by it, al- 
though such an inquiry is made an uphill one by the fact 
that the Forms have been introduced by friends of our 
own. Yet it would perhaps be thought to be better, indeed 
to be our duty, for the sake of maintaining the truth even 
to destroy what touches us closely, especially as we are 
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philosophers or lovers of wisdom; for, while both are dear, 
piety requires us to honor truth above our friends.”” It 
seems to us that insofar as these words refer to Plato, one 
can draw only the most positive conclusion from them 
concerning the two philosophers’ personal relations. After 
all, it is not all that rare for people to be very close and yet 
differ in their theoretical views. Incidentally, the phrase 
about Plato being a friend but truth being dearer became a 
saying which is still current today. The word “truth” is 
usually emphasized here, as it should be. When we use this 
phrase we don’t think of Plato at all but af whoever it may 
be in general. But in Aristotle’s mouth the whole expres- 
sion relates not only to the truth but also to Plato himself, 
his very close and only teacher. To be sure, for Aristotle 
the word “truth” also incorporates something great and 
universally human. He begins his Metaphysics with the 
words: “All men by nature desire to know” (I, 1). But this 
knowledge of things is the knowledge of their causes, and 
thc knowledge of cternal things is the knowledge of eter- 
nal causes (II, 1). As he says in his Rhetoric (I, 1), “...it may 
also be noted that men have a sufficient natural instinct for 
what is true, and usually do arrive at the truth... Things 
that are truc and things that are just have a natural tend- 
ency to prevail over their opposites.”” Furthermore, “The 
investigation of the truth is in one way hard, in another 
casy. An indication of this is found in the fact that no one 
is able to attain the truth adequately, while, on the other 
hand, we do not collectively fail, but every one says some- 
thing truc about the nature of things, and while individ- 
ually we contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the 
union of all a considerable amount is amassed” (Meta- 
physics 11, 1). In On the Soul (I, 1), he writes: “Holding as 
we do that, while knowledge of any kind is a thing to be 
honored and prized, one kind of it may, either by reason of 
its greater cxactness or of a higher dignity and greater 
wonderfulness in its objects, be more honorable and 
precious than another, on both accounts we should natu- 
rally be led to place in the front rank the study of the 
soul.” And again in his Rhetoric (I, 11): “Learning things 
and wondering at things are also pleasant as a rule; won- 
dering implies the desire of learning, so that the object of 
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wonder is an object of desire; while in learning one is 
brought into one’s natural condition.” 

In addition to what has been said above, let us cite an 
interesting reference in Ammonius (fifth century AD), a 
late commentator on Plato and Aristotle, according to 
whom Plato called Aristotle’s dwelling the house of the 
reader (probably an indication of Aristotle’s great interest 
in reading and reciting, perhaps even in Plato’s works, or 
in giving lectures). A student of this same Ammonius, 
Philoponus, informs us in turn that Plato called Aristotle 
the mind of discussion, the Greek word which we render 
as “discussion” having a much broader meaning of human 
intercourse. 

It is also notable that while at the Academy Aristotle 
became close to the Xenocrates mentioned earlier. Xeno- 
crates’ particular intimacy with Plato is well known. He 
not only accompanied Plato on his trip to Sicily, but when 
the cruel tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse, who both loved and 
hated Plato at the same time, half-jokingly said that he 
might chop off his head, Xenocrates, himself probably 
dead serious, indicated to Dionysius that he would have to 
cut his own off first (Diogenes Laertius, IV, 11). 

It is with this Xenocrates that Aristotle left the Acade- 
my after Plato’s death. 


Some Doubts Concerning Aristotle’s 
Departure from the Academy 


The account we have given of Aristotle’s departure 
from the Academy has been the most popular version 
since antiquity. But contemporary scholars have expressed 
other views as well which we deem necessary to mention 
although these views cannot be held to have been strictly 
proven. 

If one considers that Aristotle left the Academy merely 
on account of differences with Plato, one is faced with the 
question of why he did not do so earlier. After all, works 
such as On the Good and On the Ideas, which harshly at- 
tack Plato, were written back in the mid-fifties. Therefore 
it would have been much more fitting for ‘Aristotle to have 
left the Academy around 357-355 BC. True, one Syrian 
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biography of Aristotle claims that he left the Academy be- 
fore Plato’s death, while Diogenes Lacrtius (V, 2) and 
Eusebius of Caeseria (Preparatio Evangelica XV, 2, 5) pro- 
vide similar accounts. It is important to keep in mind that 
Plato allowed great variety of opinion among his students 
and in addition valued Aristotle for his enormous philos- 
ophical abilities even though Aristotle differed with him 
on many points. Speusippus’ appointment as head of the 
school after Plato’s death could also hardly have been the 
reason for Aristotle’s departure, as some claim. Speusip- 
pus became the head of the Academy not so much 
through Plato’s will and testament as through the inherit- 
ance laws of the time according to which the deceased’s 
property was passed on to the closest male relative. And © 
Plato had no children. Moreover, it is reported (albeit 
solely in a Syrian biography of Aristotle) that the ailing 
Speusippus wrote Aristotle a letter requesting him to re- 
turn to the Academy and even become its head. The dif- 
ference in views between Plato and Aristotle was hardly of 
decisive importance here. (As we have said, the liberal- 
minded Plato in general admitted heterogencous opinions 
within his school. Note that Arcesilaus and Carneades, the 
next directors of the Academy after Speusippus and 
Xenocrates, established a new trend, scepticism, which 
they quite cleverly derived from Plato’s own philosophy.) 
Finally, Speusippus soon died (339/8 BC), but even after 
his death Aristotle did not return to the Academy. 

The most important point, which historians of Greek 
philosophy sometimes overlook, is that although Aristotle 
was a pure Greek, he harbored pro-Macedonian sympath- 
ies which never left him even when he entertained hostile 
feelings toward Macedonians, be these the kings Philip 
and Alexander. It is not at all surprising that in some im- 
portant respects Aristotle inclined toward Macedonia. 
The famous orator and politician Aeschines (389-314 BC) 
was also a Greek who sympathized with Macedonia. To 
harbor such sentiments it was not at all necessary to have 
been born near the Macedonian border, although Stagira’s 
territorial proximity to the Macedonian state might of 
course have been of some significance in the development 
of Aristotle’s pro-Macedonian sympathies. Philip’s razin 
of the Greek ci i : 2 

eek city of Olynthus in the summer of 348 BC 
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stimulated a new wave of animosity toward the Macedo- 
nian king in Athens. But in the eyes of the Athenians Aris- 
totle was an alien from Macedonia linked with the Ma- 
cedonian king and incapable of assuming the right attitude 
to the destruction of Olynthus. In 306 BC the orator 
Demochares, son of Demosthenes’ sister, who was sub- 
sequently exiled from Athens but who on his return gave 
substantial help to his native town on many occasions, said 
in his speech on a decree banishing philosophers from 
Athens that one of the former philosophers, specifically 
Aristotle, had actually denounced to Philip elements hos- 
tile to the king in Olynthus. But even Stagira, Aristotle’s 
native town, was destroyed in 349 BC (Aristotle’s parents 
had already died by then), and in 349/8 BC Philip insti- 
gated a rebellion against Athens on the island of Euboea 
where Aristotle’s mother came from. 

Therefore it was impossible for Aristotle to live either 
on Euboea or in Macedonia itself. If he did indeed go to 
Macedonia, it was only for a very short time. And the 
place he did travel to (as every one of the sources say) was 
the city of Atarneus in Asia Minor, to visit one of Plato’s 
disciples, Hermeias. Hermeias himself was also accused of 
a secret deal with Philip against the Persians when they 
advanced close to his dominions, so that here, too, one can 
surmise pro-Macedonian sympathies on Aristotle’s part. 

In other words, the suggestion arises that Aristotle left 
the Academy (probably at the end of the summer of 348 
BC) not at all on account of philosophical differences with 
Plato but, more likely, even before the latter’s death, on ac- 
count of the anti-Macedonian sentiment in Athens, which 
indeed kept on gathering head all over Greece. Much later, 
before his death, Aristotle wrote Antipater, Alexander’s 
lieutenant in Greece, that strangers in Athens were forbid- 
den things that citizens were allowed, and that it was dan- 
gerous in general for a Macedonian to live in Athens. 

If one takes all such information seriously, then the pol- 
itical motivation of Aristotle’s departure from the Acade- 
my becomes more than likely. Such a motivation is appeal- 
ing if only because it projects a picture of Aristotle not as 
a retiring philosopher devoted solely to abstract argumen- 
tation but as a very energetic and even impassioned man, a 
direct participant in the turbulent political events of the 
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time. Aristotle did not have to choose between solitary sit- 
ting in his quiet study and direct participation in the in- 
tense political life of the day—although more often than 
not philosophers face choices of this sort when they must 
give preference to either secluded reflection or open so- 
cial and political struggle. But Aristotle was a philosopher 
who could not abandon his scholarly pursuits once and for 
all and hurl himself into social and political life. Philos- 
ophy and practical life were one and the same for him. 
That is why in the final analysis not even the motivation of 
his departure from the Academy is important to us, but 
the very fact of his emergence from solitude onto thc 
broad track of public life, which opened as yet unexplored 
prospects before him. 


NOTES 
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Aristotle’s Literary and Philosophical Activity 
at the Academy 


We consider it necessary to dwell on Aristotle’s literary 
and philosophical activitics while he was at Plato’s Acade- 
my. The truth is that, except, of course, in narrowly spe- 
cialized studics, scholars hardly touch on his work during 
this period. The reason is clear. Aristotle wrote such a 
mass of profound philosophical works which have been 
preserved that it requircs an cnormous amount of time 
mercly to somchow master these. Aristotle’s literary writ- 
ings during the Academy period have reached us only in 
the form of individual fragments, the study and recon- 
struction of which by philologists is an extremely difficult 
task. This carly period of Aristotle’s creative work has 
been examined in studics by Werner Jaeger (1912, 1955), 
Paul Gohlke (1955), Ingmar Diihring (1957), Willy Theiler 
(1958), Otto Gigon (1958) and Anton Hermann Chroust 
(1973). 

It is worth touching on these carly works of Aristotle if 
only because everyone would naturally like to know how it 
was that Plato’s nearest disciple moved on in other philos- 
ophical directions, how this shift occurred and what, 
properly speaking, is the difference between Aristotle and 
Plato, of which everyone speaks in various ways. 

Aristotle could not immediatcly have become an adver- 
sary of Plato, otherwise there would have been no sensc in 
his living at the Academy for nearly twenty years. Aris- 
totle’s divergence from Plato hardly came about all at 
once; it was gradual in the making. In view of the lack of 
precise chronological data it is uncertain whether the de- 
finitive break occurred while he was still at the Academy 
and whether it was definitive. It seems to us quite under- 
standable that the young Aristotle should worship his 
teacher, at Icast in his first few years at the Academy. 
Thercfore, out of the great many titles of works written by 
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Aristotle while at the Academy we shall first discuss those 
which are still rather naive philosophically and basically 
reiterate Plato’s doctrines, and then turn to works in which 
he begins to diverge from Plato. 


The Dialogue and the Monologue Treatise 


In the early days of his literary career Aristotle, follow- 
ing Plato’s example, began by writing philosophical dia- 
logues. Later on he gave up writing dialogues, and his 
scholarly works are essentially a concise exposition of his 
lectures and studies. 

Plato was inclined to write metaphorically. He drew 
pleasure from showing people engaged in the process of 
philosophizing and discovering the truth rather than from 
systematically expounding his own teaching. Besides he 
viewed philosophy itself not as a realm of theoretical prob- 
ings but as the reconstruction of all elements of being in 
the most general form. 

But in the development of Plato’s writing style one can 
single out a series of late dialogues in which his exposition 
had a more systematic and analytically abstract character. 
This discrepancy between the philosophical and artistic 
sides of his work is clearly manifested in his dialogue 
Theaetetus, where for the first time his interest in the 
method of philosophical meditation triumphed over his ar- 
tistic aspirations. To a significant extent this dialogue al- 
ready approaches a critical treatise. 

In the Sophist and Politicus, Timaeus and Philebus it is 
even more evident that the dialogue form had become a 
special stylistic device for Plato with no longer any hint of 
artisticalness and dramatism. Socrates, the main figure in 
Plato’s dialogues, was reduced to a secondary role after 
the Sophist and does not appear at all in the Laws, Plato’s 
last piece. 

Thus the urge to classify the subtlest twists of thought 
which prevailed in Plato’s late period, a method which he 
called dialectics, entirely squeezed out artistic and dra- 
matic features from his dialogues. The complete disap- 
pearance of his classical dialogue form was only a question 
of time, as its living roots had withered away. This is the 
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very period when the young Aristotle appeared on the 
scene. 

At the time everybody at the Academy wrote dialogues, 
but Aristotle wrote more than anybody else. The influence 
of his teacher was of course a factor here. But the clearer 
it became that Plato and his compositions were unique in 
their greatness, the more his students realized the need for 
new forms of investigations. They searched out these new 

forms primarily ia the area of lectures. But Plato and Aris- 
totle’s inner closeness explains why Aristotle began with 
dialogues. 

Aristotle can be considered the creator of a new form 
in which to a certain degree he revived the classical dia- 
logue style on the basis of his experience of life at the 
Academy, abounding in philosophical arguments, ex- 
changes of opinions and scholarly conversations. But to a 
large extent the personal element played only a subordi- 
nate part in these dialogues, and basically they were remi- 
niscent of Plato’s later dialogues. Aristotle did not at all 
destroy the dialogue structure as literary historians often 
claim, but actively participated in creating a new, post-dia- 
logue form, the necessity for which was clear even to 
Plato. 

Nevertheless, Eudemus, or On the Soul and On 
Rhetoric, or Grylus, are highly reminiscent of such early 
dialogues of Plato as Phaedo or Gorgias. The Socratic 
manner of conversing in the form of questions and 
answers is still clearly visible in Eudemus (fragment 44). In 
other dialogues, such as the Politicus and On Philosophy, 
which consisted of two or three books, Aristotle, as far as 
we can infer from individual fragments (8-9, 78), probably 
expounded his subject matter directly. The steps in the 
transition from a Socratic manner (still possible in Eude- 
mus) to an almost strictly monologic exposition are the 
outward expression of Aristotle’s own inner philosophical 
development. 

There are often very evident parallels between his dia- 
logues and dialogues of Plato. Thus, Eudemus goes back 
to Phaedo, Grylus to Gorgias, On Justice to the Republic. 
The Sophist, Politicus, Symposium and Menexenus also 
derive from the Platonic dialogues of the same names. In 
the non-dialogic Protrepticus one can trace the admonitory 
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section of Plato’s Euthydemus right down to literal corte. 
spondences. It is possible that Plato served as an interlo- 
cutor in Aristotlc’s dialogues as Socrates did in Plato's. 
Aristotle’s style here is distinctively pure and clear, for he 
felt that the power of scientific knowledge should affect 
one’s language, too. At the same time Eudemus contains a 
retelling of the myth of Midas and frequent comparisons 
along Platonic models. 

Generally speaking the style of Aristotle’s carly works 
gave pleasure to many people, as testified by the ancicnis, 
for example the cynic philosopher Crates of Thebes, who 
read Aristotle’s Protrepticus with the cobbler Philiscus in 
his workshop (fragment 50). Aristotle’s dialogues caught 
the intcrest of the stoics Zeno of Citium, Chrysippus, 
Cleanthes, and subsequently, of Cicero, Philo of Alexan- 
dria and Saint Augustine (354-430 AD). The latter be- 
came acquainted with Protrepticus through Cicero’s dia- 
logue Hontensius.' We can find echoes of Aristotle’s carly 
works still later, in the sixth-century philosopher Boethius. 
Of course for all their merits Aristotle’s dialogues even in 
antiquity were never placed on a par with Plato’s, although 
in the Hellenistic period of late antiquity they perhaps had 
an even greater significance. 

But now we must ask: what was the relation between 
teacher and pupil in the area of pure philosophy? Unfor- 
tunately at the time of Andronicus of Rhodes, who studicd 
Aristotle’s works in Rome in the first century BC, the dia- 
logues of the young Aristotle had been pushed into the 
background by a newly aroused interest in his systematic 
works, which had been neglected for a long time. The 
Peripatetic scholars’, followers of Aristotle’s school. 
turned to these works and began to study them intensively. 
The strict Peripatetic Alexander of Aphrodisias (second 
and third centuries AD) felt that in his dialogues Aristotle 
mercly reported the opinions of other philosophers, and 
his own opinion had to be looked for in his maturer works. 
Many of Aristotle’s dialogues were considered to be somc- 
thing esoteric, i.¢., written in an outwardly popular format 
contrary to his true teachings outlined in treatises for a 
narrow circle of readers. Yet from the comments of Plu- 
tarch (first century AD) and Proclus (fifth century AD) it 
is evident that the content of Aristotle’s earliest dialogues 
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was very similar to that of his late critical writings (frag- 
ment 8).> Hence we can conclude cither that Aristotle’s 
departure from Platonism can be dated from the Academy 
period, or that his dialogues have a later origin. 

On the basis of this testimony a number of specialists 
have categorically denied any traces of Plato’s philosophy 
in Aristotle’s dialogues. At the same time the dialogues 
form a unified whole that clearly contrasts with all Aris- 
totle’s other works. 


Early Rhetorical Concerns 


Before we turn to Aristotic’s main works from the 
Academy pcriod, we must touch on a most interesting 
point, which, although attested by only a few sources, 
nevertheless contributes cnormously to Aristotle’s charac- 
terization, in our opinion. This circumstance is that in the 
first years of his stay at the Academy Aristotle gave a whole 
long lecture course on rhetoric. We have already remarked 
on the fact that Aristotle was concerned with rhetoric all his 
life. He gave lectures on rhetoric before his departure from 
the Academy in 347 BC and later after his return to Athens 
in 335 BC he resumcd giving these lectures in the Lyceum 
which he founded.‘ The Epicurean philosopher Philode- 
mus of Gadara (first century BC) even reproached Aris- 
totle for having spent too much time on such an external af- 
fair as rhetoric and devoted much less attention to philos- 
ophy. This is of course not true. Rhetoric for Aristotle was 
only the packaging for philosophy and was fully thought out 
on a philosophical planc. It is probably in his view of the 
purposes of rhetoric that Aristotle differed with the famous 
Isocrates, whose school he left very early. Perhaps one 
should regard the young Aristotle’s lectures on rhetoric at 
the Academy as being a symbol of the difference between 
the two schools, Isocrates’ and Plato’s, and only serving to 
strengthen Plato’s Academy in the eyes of society. To have 
an cxact notion of the dircction in which Aristotle’s rhetori- 
cal theory was devcloping when he was still at the Acade- 
my, onc necd only read the significant pages of Plato’s 
Phaednts (268a-272c).° Herc Plato sharply criticized empty 
cloquence and defended rhctoric as a method for getting to 
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know the human soul and, for the orator, to influcnce 
human souls. Under Isocrates Aristotle undoubtedly 
learned to use words elegant! but added to this skill pro- 
found philosophical content, initially drawn Trom none 
other than Plato. True, today many people find it very hard 
to believe in the brilliance and elegance of Aristotle's 
speech. 

The texts of Aristotle that have reached us are extrcme- 
ly difficult and poorly intelligible because of the heaping 
up of complex and most subtle logical arguments. But one 
must remember that most of Aristotle’s works have come 
down to us in the form of notes taken by his listeners and 
have suffered a multitude of distortions over the centuries 
at the hands of scribes, commentators and readers. In any 
case, Aristole's very late work Rhetone sti aso us 
today with his profound knowledge af life situations and 
his rare ability to grasp and lind a way out of them. There- 
fore the universal opinion of Aristotle's works as obscure, 
unreadable and sometimes disconnected is utterly erro- 
neous. But one can prove the mistakenness of this view 
only by analyzing certain very fine arguments of Aristotle. 
We shall limit ourselves to citing the sentiments of a few 
ancient writers on this subject. 

In his treatise De Oratore, Cicero writes: “Accordingly 
when Aristotle observed that Isocrates succeeded in ob- 
taining a distinguished set of pupils by means of abandon- 
ing legal and political subjects and devoting his discourses 
to empty elegance of style, he himself suddenly altered al- 
most the whole of his own system of training, and quoted a 
linc from Philoctetes {the tragedy by Sophocles] with a 
slight modification; the hero in the tragedy said that it was 
a disgrace for him to keep silent and suffer Barbarians to 
speak, but Aristotle put it ‘suffer Isocrates to speak’; and 
consequently he put the whole of his system of philosophy 
in a polished and brilliant form, and linked the scientific 
study of facts with practice in style. Nor indeed did this es- 
cape the notice of that extremely sagacious monarch 
Philip, who summoned Aristotle to be the tutor of his son 
Alexander, and to impart to him the principles both of 
conduct and of oratory.”® 

In another treatise of his, entitled Orator, Cicero dis- 
courses as follows: “Aristotle trained young men in this, 
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not for the philosophical manner of subtle discussion, but 
for the fluent style of the rhetorician, so that they might be 
able to uphold either side of the question in copious and 
‘clegant language” (XIV, 46).’ In the same treatise Cicero 
admonishes orators as follows: “The orator will treat these 
topics, not in the fashion of the Peripatetics — to them be- 
longs a graceful method of philosophical discussion which 
as a matter of fact goes back to Aristotle — but with some- 
what greater vigor” (XXXVI, 127). Here, too, we read: 
“But who ever exceeded Aristotle in learning or in 
acumen, in originality of thought or in subtlety of dialec- 
tic? Who again was a more violent opponent of Iso- 
crates?” (LI, 172). Cicero’s judgment in the Tusculan Dis- 
putations is also important: “But just as Aristotle, a man of 
supreme genius, knowledge and fertility of speech, under 
the stimulus of the fame of the rhetorician Isocrates, 
began like him to teach the young to speak and combine 
wisdom with eloquence, similarly it is my design not to lay 
aside my early devotion to the art of expression” (I, 4, 7).8 
Quintilian, from whom we learn of Aristotle’s lectures on 
thetoric at the Academy, says approximately the same 
thing as Cicero.? 

Thus the ancients, and moreover such an authority as 
Cicero, had a definite opinion as to Aristotle’s graceful 
style and his involvement with rhetoric throughout his life. 
Later on Aristotle departed from Plato, but he never 
abandoned rhetoric. 


Aristotle’s Earliest Dialogues 


One of Aristotle’s earliest and still very naive writings 
from the Academy period is entitled Magian (fragments 
32-36). Aristotle’s authorship of this work is somewhat 
questionable, as others are also named as its authors. This 
dialogue opposes Hellenic and Barbarian philosophy. Of 
the Barbarian philosophers he takes the famous Persian 
sage Zoroaster, who in his religious thinking had already 
departed from naive spontaneity and made wide use of 
philosophical argumentation. Diogenes Laertius’ general 
remark on the Persian magi is typical: “With the art of 
magic they were wholly unacquainted, according to Aris- 
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totle in his Magicus” (1, 8). The magi engaged in divina. 
tion, soothsaying, sacrificing and writing philosophical 
treatises. 

This point alone is very characteristic of Aristotle, who 
subsequently became famous as a champion of theor: tical 
philosophic thinking and scicntific criticism. 


Let us now examine what clsc we know conccrning 
Aristotle’s writings at the Academy. Judging from the few 
lincs that have been preserved in fragment 49, one can say 
that for Aristotle, as for Plato, the most important thing in 
all of existence was what they both called mind. But this is 
not at all the mind of an individual person or even of some 
divinity, but simply the totality of all regularitics that cxist 
in the world. Here Aristotle does not yct sct forth the de- 
veloped doctrine of the mind which is found in book XII 
of his Metaphysics, and the mind here is not yct so absolute 
as not to allow of anything else that is higher than the 
mind; it is also not so independent as to exclude all indi- 
vidual subjective moods and states. These are the notc- 
worthy elements we find in the still relatively immature 
period of Aristotle’s philosophy. The late commentator 
Simplicius (527-565 AD) wrote that Aristotle evidently as- 
sumed something above mind and essence because at the 
end of his book on prayer he literally said that God was 
cither Mind or something beyond Mind. 

The following two fragments apparently also date from 
this early period. The philosopher Sencca (first century 
AD) praises Aristotle for saying that we must be most 
timid, i.e., reverential, where the gods arc concerned. 
while the Greek author Synesius of the fourth and filth 
centurics AD reports that Aristotle believed people were 


perfected not through training but through experience and 
a certain spiritual disposition (fragment 15). 

It is quite evident that for the time being Aristotle re- 
maincd well within the sphere of Plato’s ideas. But it is al- 
ready apparent that Aristotle’s discourse is not the purcly 
formal one of a pupil but attests to the young man’s greal 
depth and freshness of feeling. To an even greater extent, 


perhaps, this is true of another dialogue from the Acade- 
my period, entitled Eudemus, or On the Soul. 
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The Dialogue Eudemus, or On the Soul. 


The date of the composition of Eudemus (fragments 
37-48) is largely determined by the very content of this dia- 
logue. The circumstances which Iced to Aristotle’s writing 
of this piece are known to us from Cicero. Eudemus, a 
pupil of Plato’s, exiled from his native Cyprus, became 
gravely ill while travelling through Thessaly. The doctors 
in the city of Pherac, where Eudemus lay sick, considered 
his case hopeless. And then Eudemus had a dream of a 
beautiful youth who promised that he would soon recover, 
that a little later Alexander, the tyrant of Pherac, would 
dic, and that at the cnd of five years Eudemus would re- 
turn to his homeland. In the dialogue’s cxordium Aristotle 
described how the first and second predictions had come 
true: Eudemus recovered, and the tyrant was soon killed 
by his wife’s brothers (359 BC). It must be noted that the 
third prediction was not fulfilled: Eudemus joined a party 
planning the return to his country of Plato’s friend and 
pupil Dion of Syracuse (many members of the Academy 
belonged to this party) and died in battle outside the walls 
of Syracuse in 354 BC, exactly five years after his dream. 
At the Academy the prediction was interpreted to have 
meant not the earthly but the eternal spiritual homeland of 
the soul. 

The exordium to the dialogue, where these events are 
recounted, is dedicated to the memory of Eudemus. In 
Aristotle’s mind, the story of the dream was supposed to 
confirm Plato’s doctrine of the uncarthly origin of the soul 
and its future return to its homeland. Such an introduction 
gave occasion to a conversation on the immortality of the 
soul. In this dialogue of the young Aristotle the world of 
Plato’s Phaedo was reborn: the image of the temporary 
exile of the soul and its bondage in the fetters of the body 
is contained in the story of the fugitive banished from his 
fatherland. 

Like Plato, Aristotle is in this case opposing those who 
deny the immortality of the soul. He refutes the opinion 
that the soul is only a harmony of the body, i.e., although 
not mercly a sum of material particles, still something re- 
sulting from their proper combination. Aristotle cites two 
arguments against this view. 
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Aristotle’s first argument can be summarized as fol- 
lows. There can be no harmony, i.c., a certain ordered 
combination of individual parts, if these parts themselves 
do not exist. But these parts may be disordered and dis- 
cordant. Consequently, for them to be ordered they them- 
selves are not sufficient, and there must be some other cs- 
sence besides, different from them but ordering them. 
Thus harmony is a certain condition or quality of a specific 
essence, opposed to another, contrary condition or 
quality. But the soul cannot stand in opposition to some- 
thing in the way that harmony can be opposed to dishar- 
mony. Consequently, the soul is not a property of some es- 
sence, but essence itself. We see that Aristotle is alrcady 
quite clearly distinguishing the essence of an object from 
its qualities, a distinction which will later play a big role in 
his Categones. 

It must be said that Aristotle’s proof is simpler than 
Plato’s in the Phaedo. Plato also comes to the conclusion 
that harmony can be a property of the soul, but can in no 
way be the soul itself. Aristotle’s proof, which can be con- 
sidered a slight adaptation of Plato’s, clearly shows Plato's 
influence on him as a logician. According to Aristotle, cs- 
sence (or substance) cannot be that which it is, to a 
greater or lesser degree. Hence it followed for Plato and 
Aristotle that not the soul but its properties, such as har- 
mony, virtue and so on, could change to varying degrees. 
Aristotle, already possessed of Plato’s proof, merely gave 
a somewhat simpler expression to the same idea, from 
which he also drew his second proof. 

Opposed to the harmony of the body is its disharmony. 
But this is sickness, weakness and ugliness. Then harmony 
is health, strength and beauty. The soul is none of these. 
For even Homer’s ugly warrior Thersites had a soul. 
Therefore the soul is not harmony. 

This second proof flows directly from Plato’s theory of 
man and his division of human virtues insofar as they per- 
tain to the soul or the body. Plato’s virtues had corre- 
sponding opposites. If the virtues rested on harmony (sym- 
metry), then their contraries were founded on disharmony 
(asymmetry). Plato borrowed the explanation of weakness 
or sickness as an asymmetry in the body's particles from 
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the medicine of his day, which is undoubtedly also the 
source of his science of ethics as therapy of the soul. 

This theory clarifies Aristotle’s train of thought: if har- 
mony is the foundation of corporeal virtues, then the soul 
cannot of course be harmony. 

Thus in his proofs Aristotle follows Plato, or more pre- 
cisely, his doctrine of the soul, in almost every respect. In 
his subsequent works Aristotle took an intermediate posi- 
tion between the ones he defended and criticized in Eude- 
mus: the soul is inseparable from the body and, conse- 
quently, mortal, although at the same time it is the forma- 
tive principle of any organism. It is noteworthy that in 
Eudemus the soul is called “a certain idea” (eidos ti), and 
not “the idea of something” (eidos tinos). This wording 
emphasizes the independent and utterly irreducible char- 
acter of the soul, and does so not in a Platonic but in a new 
manner. 

The hidden meaning in the philosophical depths of 
Eudemus is glimpsed in the story of King Midas and Sile- 
nus, retold in Platonic terms. Asked by the king what the 
highest good is, Silenus describes the misfortune and suf- 
fering that are the lot of humans. It is utterly impossible, 
Aristotle reasons, for the children of men to partake in the 
highest good; they can never be privy to the nature of the 
best. For the greatest good for all is not to be born. But if 
they have been born, the best thing, and this is possible for 
people, is to die as soon as possible. The meaning of this 
passage (fragment 44) is that the death of the body frees 
the soul for eternal life, for immutable Being. 

The most Platonic aspect of the dialogue is the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, which also goes back to the 
Phaedo. Although later in his psychology Aristotle repudi- 
ated the theory of the immortality of the soul, in Eudemnus 
he accepts it completely. As for the psychological problem 
of the existence of consciousness after death, it was 
presented here for the first time and solved also By Pla- 
tonic means. Life outside the body is the normal condition 
of the soul; life in the body is a grave illness. One’s forget- 
ting of the sights of one’s former life is explained by a 
break in the continuity of consciousness and memory. This 
reasoning is based on the Platonic idea that human knowl- 
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ag is only a recollection of something scen in former 
ife. 

Eudemus contains a great many Platonic clements and 
direct reminiscences, but the closed circle of argumenta- 
tion in the dialogue lacks the final link —the Ideas as they 
appear in Plato’s Phaedo. Yet all the other elements of the 
doctrine of the soul urgently require the theory of the 
Ideas, as Plato himself had noted. And since Aristotle sub- 
sequently relinquished the purely Platonic doctrine of the 
Ideas, he also gave up Plato’s theory of recollection. 

Analysis of the fragments of Eudernus shows that Aris- 
totle is quite independent in the logic of his argumenta- 
tions and proofs, although ideologically he still depends on 
Plato. The soul, according to Aristotle here, is immortal, 
as it is for Plato. But Aristotle’s theory of the immortality 
of the soul does not rest directly on an unconditional ac- 
knowledgment of the eternal Idea of the soul, but follows 
from purely logical proofs. Aristotle is trying to say that 
for the attributes of such and such an object to exist the 
object itself must first be recognized. Therefore, if various 
manifestations, various abilities and states of the soul exist, 
affirmations of this sort are possible only if the soul is ad- 
mitted to exist in itself. But this means that the soul con- 
sidered in itself does not contain any attributes or proper- 
tics, and consequently does not alter in time. That is why it 
is cternal and immortal. 

Let us now turn to the Protrepticus. 


Protrepticus, or Exhortation 


Protrepticus!® (fragments 50-61) holds as meaningful a 
place among Aristotle’s early works as Eudemus. But the 
exact date of its composition, as well as its form and con- 
tent, have not yet been sufficiently elucidated. 

Protrepticus is exceptional among Aristotle’s early 
works. It is addressed to Themison of Cyprus. Although 
almost nothing is known of this insignificant ruler, from 
Isocrates’ panegyric to Evagoras and his epistle to Ni- 
cocles, also a protrepticus, one can by analogy form some 
idea of Themison as an enlightened man who was inter- 
ested in philosophy. In any event, there is scarcely any 
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doubt that Aristotle’s epistle was composed in accordance 
with the goals of the political activities that were being ex- 
tensively conducted by the Academy at the time. 

' The exordium to the Protrepticus is an address to The- 
mison, who as a result of his power and authority is said to 
be destined to be a philosopher. This was hardly flattery, 
since Themison evidently was supposed to put into prac- 
tice the Academy’s teachings on the state and the philos- 
opher-king. 

The form of the work is closely linked to its edifying 
content, and goes back to the sophists, who replaced the 
verse admonitions that had been known since the poet He- 
siod’s day with exhortations in prose. One can conclude on 
the basis of later protreptici that they bear a similarity to 
the edifying speeches of the Hellenistic period, which later 
gave birth to the Christian epistles and sermons. 

But Aristotle’s Protrepticus can best be compared with 
Isocrates’ works. Aristotle proclaims a new, Platonic ideal 
of a ruler engaged in philosophy and leading a contempla- 
tive life. 

Should man philosophize, asks Aristotle. Even if one 
rejects philosophizing, one will need to resort to philoso- 
phizing to argue this refusal. Consequently, philosophizing 
is necessary in any case. Thus Aristotle heightened the ef- 
fect of the old admonitory devices with the help of logical 
inferences. Protrepticus demonstrates the Academy’s pen- 
chant for rhetorical methods. But Aristotle spurns the tri- 
vial tenets adhered to by Isocrates and his circle, who felt 
that the art of rhetoric alone and a healthy life style were 
quite sufficient for human happiness, and that it was not in 
the least obligatory to engage in pure philosophizing. It is 
significant that the unknown author of the Consolatio ad 
Demonicum, which is strikingly polemical and anti-Pla- 
tonic in character, most likely belonged to Isocrates’ 
school. The main idea in the’exordium to this work is that 
those who try to instruct young people with the help of 
purely philosophical reasoning not only do not assist their 
moral improvement but face them with troublesome tasks 
“as well. Itis possible that Aristotle himself was counted 
among such preceptors. A comparison of certain passages 
in both works also confirms that the anonymous Consola- 
tio was most probably a response to Aristotle’s work. 
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After painstaking philological investigations it was cs- 
tablished already over a century ago that considcrable 
fragments of Aristotle’s piece are contained in the Protrep- 
ticus of the fourth-century AD neo-Platonic philosopher 
lamblichus, where the pronouncements of various philos- 
ophers, including Plato, were gathered for ‘homiletic pur- 
poses. The Protrepticus was cited as proof ‘of Aristotle’s 
adherence to Platonism. The major portion of Iamblichus’ 
Protrepticus consists of excerpts from Plato’s dialogues. 
But approximately half-way through, these extracts are in- 
terrupted by quotations from Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 

The use of Aristotle’s Protrepticus by such philosophers 
of late antiquity as Cicero, Saint Augustine, Proclus and 
Boethius assisted in the identification of citations from it. 
The only question is whether Iamblichus integrally quoted 
these passages from Aristotle or whether he himself con- 
structed proofs on the basis of Aristotle’s material. First of 
all it must be noted that whereas the extracts from Plato 
are connected externally and often haphazardly, the theses 
borrowed from Aristotle are internally connected. But all 
that can be concluded for sure from this fact is a similarity 
between Aristotle’s and Iamblichus’ methods of construct- 
ing proofs. Most probably lamblichus merely used materi- 
al from Aristotle (though in a very thorough-going way), 
and one can scarcely speak of a strictly Aristotelian com- 
position here, even if it is beyond doubt that it was Aris- 
totle’s ideas that formed the basis of many of Iamblichus’ 
arguments. Particularly rich in borrowings is Chapter 
Seven, where a great many arguments can be qualified as 
coming directly from Aristotle, as is confirmed by also 
comparing them with some passages from the Metaphysics 
dealing with strict scientific knowledge, although in the 
Metaphysics these ideas appear only in the introduction. 
There are quite a few excerpts from Aristotle in other 
chapters of lamblichus’ Protrepticus as well, for instance in 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth. Taken together all 
these references allow one to reconstruct to some extent 
the content and philosophical tendency of Aristotle’s own 
Protrepticus. 

The point and mcaning of Aristotle’s Protrepticus is that 
in it he does not examine particular issues but deals with 
thc most general problem — the essence of philosophy, its 
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right to cxistence and its significance for human life in 
general, and, more specifically, it deals with the essence of 
the Platonic ideal of human life and the way to achieve it, 
namely, Plato’s philosophy. 

It is no accident that Aristotle, representing the 
younger generation of Academy students, should have 
made an attempt Lo justify Plato’s ideal of life to the outer 
world, since the opposition between theory and practice 
was felt particularly kcenly by this generation. 

All of Socrates’ philosophy, and then Plato’s, sprang 
from practical experience and the necessities of life, 
emerging into a purely theoretical sphere only in its high- 
est manifestation—and in the doctrine of the Ideas. So- 
crates’ doctrine of the cognition of virtue demanded the 
primacy of creative reason, contemplating pure being and 
creating life upon this basis. A deserving and virtuous life 
could therefore consist only in contemplating the highest 
truth. The younger gencration of Academicians, nurtured 
on this truth, nevertheless had to raise anew the issue of 
the value of the “contemplative life” — and to search for it 
in the inner, purc happiness of cognition and the union of 
reason and eternity. Thus Plato’s ideal was reexamined by 
his pupils and in the process acquired a contemplatively 
religious character. 

Phronesis, the concept which most fully expressed such 
an idcal, was the focus of Aristotle’s attention. This con- 
cept can be defined as the creative cognition of the highest 
good, which becomes accessible thanks to the inner con- 
templation of purc being; as a result, the soul’s inner capa- 
bilities account for a person’s deserving actions and true 
knowledge. This is how phronesis, or the creative intellect, 
was understood by Socrates and his followers up to Aris- 
totle’s time. In his Protrepticus Aristotle still assumes a 
Platonic position, i.c., he understands phronesis as pure 
theoretical reason. A secondary meaning of the term indi- 
caling a separate arca of knowledge is almost not en- 
countercd in the Protrepticus. Here phronesis is Mind, the 
divine clement in us, a capability of the soul rising high 
above all other capabilities, precisely as the term is used in 
Plato’s dialogucs Timaecus, Philebus or his Laws. 

In Aristotle’s later works, such as the Metaphysics and 
Nicomachean Ethics, this conception of phronesis as intel- 
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lect is no longer encountered. Here the concept is en- 
dowed with a pre-Platonic, in other words purely practical 
meaning, and is sharply distinguished from the sphere of 
the mind. In this sense phronesis exists even in animals, 
and consists not in reflection on general things and con- 
cepts but simply in observation of particular things, and 
consequently phronesis is neither the most valuable part of 
knowledge nor any kind of science at all (Nicomachean 
Ethics VI, 7, 8). Thus Aristotle quite obviously gave up the 
tenets of his Protrepticus later on. 

However, underlying these changes in terminology are 
modifications in Aristotle’s views of metaphysics and 
ethics. It follows that when he was writing the Protrepticus 
Aristotle held a different position: he recognized the the- 
ory of Ideas and, consequently, Plato’s metaphysics. In no 
other work apart from the Protrepticus does Aristotle ac- 

\cept the division of philosophy into dialectics, physics 
(theory of nature) and ethics, as was the practice at Plato’s 
Academy. Likewise ethics is presented here as Plato's 
doctrine of the four virtues and is understood as a kind of 
knowledge related to the exact sciences, such as geomctry. 

’ Politics is also seen as exact and purely theorctical knowl- 
edge. 

This “mathematical” nature of ethics and politics 
sharply contradicts what Aristotle wrote in his later works, 
where he came out against strict exactitude in the metho- 
dology of these disciplines and compared them rather to 
rhetoric than to mathematics (Nicomachean Ethics I, 1). 
Later Aristotle also rejected the Platonic ideal of the phil- 
osopher-king, asserting that it was not at all necessary for 
a ruler to philosophize, but it was sufficient for him merely 
to listen to the advice of a wise man (fragment 647). Aris- 
totle apparently arrived at this conviction during Alcxan- 
der the Great’s campaign in Asia. 

The need to raise philosophy to the level of exact 
science 1s also reflected in the interpretation of relations 

etween empirical science, founded on experiment, -and 
strict theoretical science in the Protrepticus. When the op- 
ponent of philosophy in Protrepticus proclaims that theory 
is harmful because it only hinders practice, we expect that 

\ Aristotle (although the corresponding fragment has not 
been preserved, the tendency of his thinking can be recon- 
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structed) will respond in the spirit of late Platonism, i.c., 

elevate precise philosophical knowledge of the most 
general concepts above all particalar sciences, and give 
preference to the purity and precision of theory over prac- 
tical usefulness. The philosopher, in contrast to those in- 
volved in individual sciences and in the arts, contemplates 
the highest principles and imitates precision itself; he 
views the things themselves, nature and truth themselves, 
and not their imperfect likenesses perceptible to the sen- 
ses. The meaning of this discussion is without a doubt 
purely Platonic and goes back to the doctrine of Ideas in 
book IX of the Republic (599a, 600e, 602c, 603a, 605b).”! 

Similar arguments appear several times in Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus. The aim of human existence is knowledge, 
therefore it is absurd to ask what kind of knowledge is 
good in itself. Perfect and unhindered activity contains 
pleasure within itself, therefore only philosophers are ca- 
pable of fully enjoying life (fragment 61). As Aristotle says 
in fragment 52 of this work, the acquisition of wisdom af- 
fords enjoyment. All people feel at home in philosophy 
and strive to abandon all other cares and spend their 
whole lives studying it. Philosophers need neither tools nor 
a specially equipped place for their work: wherever in the 
world anyone may ponder, he is everywhere surrounded 
by the presence of truth. 

Of great significance in the Protrepticus is the examin- 
ation of the elements of being (stoicheia), of which each 
preceding one is morc important than the following. 
Among these in fragment 52 are listed numbers, lines, 
planes and bodies. Later the mature Aristotle would ob- 
Ject to this classification in his Metaphysics (V, 8; XIV, 3), 
or rather, indicate that it was a Platonic view. 

From the preceding summary one can conclude that at 
the time he was writing the Protrepticus Aristotle accepted 
the doctrine of the Ideas and although he recognized the 
difficulties connected with it, nevertheless he did not con- 
sider them sufficient grounds to reject the whole theory. 
He did’so Tatér in his works On Philosophy and Meta- 
physics after Plato’s death. 

The views in the Protrepticus, as in Plato’s late dia- 
logues, unquestionably are in keeping with the general 
ideal of a pure and strict mathematized science which had 
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arisen in the Academy environment. Plato’s students 
began to seek the “contemplative life” this ideal required 
in more ancient philosophers: Pythagoras, Anaxagoras 
and Parmenides. At the same time their interest in the fig- 
ure of Socrates gradually faded because the Academy was 
irreversibly moving away from the Socratic style of life and 
thinking. In any event, the theoretical philosophy of the 
Protrepticus has nothing in common with the Socratic type 
and regards Pythagoras as the forefather of Platonic phil- 
osophy. The Pythagorean character of Platonism is com- 
mented upon even in the first book of the Metaphysics (I, 
6). This comment cannot be considered an attempt to 
somehow belittle Plato’s importance, for the view was offi- 
cially accepted at the Academy, where Pythagoras was 
also professed to be the originator of the “contemplative 
life”. In the Protrepticus he appears as the “contemplator” 
(theoros) of everything there is in the world. 

Finally, to a somewhat greater extent than the abstract 
arguments of Eudemus, the Protrepticus reveals for us the 
personality of Aristotle, his moral and religious temper. 
The life of the body, according to Aristotle here, is the 
death of the soul, while the death of the body is the resur- 
rection of the soul to a higher life. The life of the philos- 
opher_should bea_constant_preparation_ for Fe corporeal 
death, for the liberation of the soul. For its sufferings in 
The Tetters of the body are like the sufferings of the living 
people the Etruscan pirates would bind to corpses. The 
Protrepticus warns against too great involvement in the life 
of the senses. One should turn to the truth, otherwise it ts 
better to leave this world entirely. All else is empty words 
(fragment 61). At this time Aristotle undoubtedly felt this 
world of Platonic Ideas and allegories to be an integral 
part of his own self. 

Aristotle’s Protrepticus apparently occupies an inter- 
mediate position between pure Platonism and Aristotle’s 
own later teachings. The realm of Ideas above the world is 
still admitted here in a definite and confident enough form 
insofar as the work advances the ancient teaching of the 
orphic philosophers on the transmigration of souls, or at 
least the necessity of liberating the immortal soul from the 
mortal body.’ At the same time, however, Aristotle builds 
his conception of pure intellectual speculation with the 
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help of terminology which, both as it is generally used in 
Greek and as it is applied by Plato, testifies to practical 
rather than speculative intelligence. Such is the case of the 
term phronesis, of which we spoke above. One must con- 
jecture that Aristotle uses this term with an unconscious 
presentiment of the specifically practical bias pure specu- 
lation was to have for him. 


The Dialogue On Philosophy 


The doctrine developed by Aristotle in his dialogue On 
Philosophy is patently un-Platonic in nature. To be sure, 
even here the un-Platonic conception does not at all bear 
the character of a flagrant repudiation and in many re- 
spects rests again on that same Plato. However, what is 
important are the main tendencies in this dialogue, the at- 
tempt to reform in some way or another Plato’s strict the- 
ory of the Ideas. 

Aristotle’s departure from Athens can in no way be ex- 
plained solely by a break with the Academy circle, al- 
though it is also quite clear that it was at this time that 
Aristotle first came out with open criticism of Plato. 
Hence it follows that the entire period between his depar- 
ture from Athens in 347 BC and his founding of the Ly- 
ceum in 335 BC can be considered a transitional stage be- 
tween Aristotle’s initial unconditional acceptance of Plato 
and the second, crowning stage in his philosophical devel- 
opment. 

It is during this middle period that the basic concepts of 
his own system were generated. The dialogue On Philos- 
ophy, which is sometimes listed among his earlier dia- 
logues, should be placed at the center of his philosophical 
development during this period, for the philosophy and 
the form itself of the dialogue manifest transitional fea- 
tures, while its style, tendency and content allow this work 
to occupy a completely independent position among Aris- 
totle’s other compositions. 

One can determine the time dialogue was written be- 
cause it represents a first draft of Aristotle’s critique of the 
theory of Ideas which was developed in Book I of his 
Metaphysics. The dialogue On Philosophy and Book I of 
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the Metaphysics were therefore written close together in 
time and can both be dated to the years immcdiatcly fol- 
lowing Plato’s death. 

The content of the dialogue is distinctly anti-Platonic 
and is primarily directed against the theory of the numeri- 
cal conception of the Ideas, which had originated with 
Plato himself and not Speusippus, as was formerly be- 
lieved. Apparently it is to this work that Plutarch and Pro- 
clus were referring when they reported that Aristotle 
criticized Plato not only in his treatises but in his dialogucs 
as well. The title of the dialogue and the form of the 
preserved fragments attest to the more systematic charac- 
ter of this work compared to Aristotle’s other dialogucs. 
Aristotle and a defender of Platonic philosophy are con- 
versing about philosophy. His interlocutor’s arguments 
prompt Aristotle to plunge into a long discourse. 

He begins with an historical sketch on the development 
of philosophy. He traces it from the time of the magi, turn- 
ing next to an evaluation of Egyptian and Hellenic philos- 
ophers, and devoting considerable attention to the famous 
seven sages of Greece.” This strictly chronological ac- 
count (from Aristotle’s point of view) is not, however, of 
purcly historical interest. Aristotle intends to demonstrate 
that people repeatedly discovered the very same truths. A 
similar idca lies behind his ascription of the saying “know 
thyself” not to one of the seven sages but to the Pythia of 
the temple at Delphi herself, from whom the sages bor- 
rowed this divine thought, which Socrates later interpreted 
anew. 

Aristotle’s idea is clear: all philosophical views recur 
many times in the course of the ages and at their origins 
arc close to traditional folk beliefs. 


Aristotle’s special interest in the magi, and eastern 
thought in gencral, in this dialogue can be explained by the 
respcct for oriental wisdom, particularly mathematics and 
astronomy, which in general characterized the Academy 
circle in the final period of Plato’s life. Aristotle’s research 
into the chronology of Zoroaster’s life was preceded by 
analogous research on the part of the Platonists Eudoxus, 
Hecrmodorus and Xanthus. But when Aristotle asserts that 
Zoroaster lived six thousand years before Plato", he is 
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again emphasizing his belief in the natural periodic revival 
of ancient truths. Note that one of the earliest parts of the 
Metaphysics (XIII, 4) also mentions the magi and their 
dualistic teaching as precursors of Plato’s dualism and the- 
ory of the good. Thus Aristotle showed Plato’s organic 
connection with divine thought through the centuries, and 
Aristotle’s whole theory of the cyclical succession of truths 
is nothing but Plato’s doctrine of the periodicity of cosmic 
catastrophes adapted to the history of philosophy. 

In this connection it must also be noted that although 
Aristotle criticizes Plato in the Second Book of the dia- 
logue and develops his own theory in Book III, he has 
nevertheless not abandoned Platonism where cosmology is 
concerned, as is attested by the similarity of his conception 
of the gods to Plato’s in the Epinomis, as well as by resem- 
blances in terminology. Differences in particulars do not 
prevent Aristotle from following Plato’s example in joining 
theology, or teachings about the gods, with astronomy. 
Aristotle’s cosmos, embracing the sun, moon and stars, 
fully corresponds to Plato’s cosmos in the dialogue Ti- 
macus. 

However, the heavens, for Aristotle, are no longer a re- 
flection of the highest Idea, which embraces all the lesser 
ones. He has left aside the world of the Ideas, along with 
the demiurge who creates the material world modelled 
after the Ideas. The cosmos itself is now seen as the visible. 
unity of the world and the constellations; it contains some- 
thing divine. The stars are sentient beings endowed with a 
soul; they dwell in the cosmos in divine immutability and 
beauty. These are already Hellenistic conceptions current 
in late antiquity, but Plato was their source. 

It must be said that there was also a place in such a cos- 
mos for a motive force which, akin to an Idea and acting 
from the outside, gave meaning to and held together the 
unity of the cosmos. The notion of such an incorporeal 
mover is also purely Platonic. Aristotle merely trans- 
formed it into a supreme principle. At the same time, the 
stars in his cosmos were capable of spontaneous motion, a 
belief the philosopher later rejected. 

Consequently, although Aristotle did wrestle with 
Plato, he still held to Platonic positions, and overcame his 
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teacher not by refuting him outright but by imposing his 
own interpretation on Platonism. 

The same can be said of the thcological section of the 
dialogue On Philosophy. The times of naive faith had 
passed. Now it was necessary not only to recognize the 
presence of a god but to prove his existence as well. Aris- 
totle created what much later, past antiquity, was given the 
name of philosophy of religion. In the dialogue On Philos- 
ophy he for the first time grounded the existence of a di- 
vinity in logical deductions. He says in fragment 16 that in 
every sphere where there is a series of steps, where thcre 
is a higher or a lower with respect to perfection, one can 
affirm that there necessarily exists absolute perfection as 
well. And because in that which exists there is a gradation 
of things of greater and lesser perfection, there is also an 
all-perfect being, and it can be considered divine. Here is 
the basis of a proof of a divine being which, in accordance 
with Aristotle’s theory of nature, i.e., physics, is linked 
with an affirmation of expediency in nature itself. In na- 
ture there is a certain relationship of lower to higher, and 
this order was quite obvious or empirically evident to Aris- 
totle. 

In spite of all the new elements in this dialogue, on the 
whole Aristotle is following in the direction indicated by 
Plato. In this work Aristotle also points to the psychologi- 
cal bases of religion.’ Again it was Plato who had first 
given philosophical form to the idea of the inner contem- 
plation of the divinity. Aristotle applied this concept to the 
problem of the relationship between knowledge and faith. 
He sees inner concentration as the essence of any religious 
feeling. Priority here is accorded not to reason but to inner 
emotional experience. 

Aristotle derives the inner knowledge of the divinc 
from two sources: the sense of a certain daemonic force in 
one’s soul, and one’s contemplation of the starry heavens. 
This is none other than the religious consciousness of 
Plato’s disciples given more articulate form by Aristotle 
and resting on a recognition of forces_inaccessible_to 


scientific cognition—a thought not at all in keeping with 
the mature Aristotle’s scientific aspirations. Following 
Aristotle, the stoic philosophers viewed faith as a subjec- 
tive emotional experience of the human soul and the result 
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of contemplating the objective existence of the cternal 
starry heavens. The renowned German philosopher Imma- 
nuel Kant expressed the samc thought nearly two thou- 
sand years later, in the eighteenth century. 


Aristotle was the first Greck who gazed on the real 
world through Plato’s eyes. But he replaced the Ideas with 
contemplation of the shaped and ordered cosmos, thus ex- 
pressing the aspirations of the Academic circle to link 
eastern astral theories with Greek religion. 

To formulate Aristotle’s new departure from Plato 
(which was not, however, entirely foreign to Plato him- 
self), we would like to draw the reader’s attention to frag- 
ment 16 especially. Here Aristotle says that both worse 
and better exist in the world. But if one can pass from 
worse to better, one can reach the very best as well. Today 
we would state the same idea more simply. If there is a 
natural series of numbers, i.e., moving from one to two, 
from two to three and so on, then the transition to an infi- 
nite number is also necessary. Hence any gradation of 
things in the world makes us pass on to a limit of such 
changes beyond which one can go no further. According 
to Aristotle, God is this infinity. Moreover, this infinity 
cannot become greater, since it already contains all that is 
greatest. Nor can it become lesser, since all the least is al- 
ready contained in it; infinity minus one according to any 
mathematical textbook will still remain infinity. Likewise 
nothing can affect this infinity because it already embraces 
all that could affect it in one way or another. For the same 
reason it cannot become more beautiful or more ugly. For 
infinity itself already encompasses everything that could 
exist as a value of some kind. 

This train of reasoning, generally speaking, can also be 
considered Platonic. But what is typical of Aristotle is that 
he proceeds not from top to bottom but, on the contrary, 
from the bottom up. Therefore his proof of divine infinity 
undoubtedly has an empirical character and is aimed not 
so much at grounding the existence of the cosmos on the 
recognition of a divinity as at presenting this divinity as the 
foundation of the cosmos itself, the principle of its orderli- 
ness. But even a sceptic, without using the word “God”, 
would fully agree that there exists in the world a certain 
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regularity, manifested from without, and could cven for- 
mulate this universal regularity in precise mathematical 
terms. Of course there is much that is incomprchensible in 
Aristotle’s discussion (the problems being compounded by 
fragmentation), since this is still the very beginning of his 
philosophical independence from Plato. But there arc also 
many difficulties concealed here which Aristotle did not 
surmount to the end of his life and could hardly have over- 
come conclusively. In fragment 26 Cicero frankly re- 
proaches Aristotle with great confusion in the thoughts cx- 
pressed in this text. At one moment Aristotle speaks of 
Mind as an infinite universal regularity located outside the 
world, at another he says that the world is itself a god; then 
again this god is the intellect that regulates all the motions 
of the world, then he counts the heavens as a god, al- 
though the heavens are a part of that world which else- 
where he has entitled god.'* And we truly can find no solu- 
tions to all these difficulties in the surviving fragments of 
Aristotle’s dialogue On Philosophy. But, let us repeat, 
these are only Aristotle’s first independent steps in crca- 
ting his own system no longer dependent on Plato’s. 
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DBeepThe men who were commonly regarded as sages we 
ing: Thales, Solon, Periander, Ei i Chilen, rhage vee 
(Diogenes Laertius, I, 13). 

Pliny’s reference to this passage undoubtedly relates to Book I of 
the dialogue On Philosophy, although Valentin Rose attributed it to 
Arisjotle's lost Magian on insufficient grounds. 

319 the case of ancient philosophers, one should bear in mind the 
specific character of their notions of the world, i.c., the gods themselves 
were thought to be corporeal, woven of the finest ether. 

; Cicero, “De Natura Deorum” (I, 13), Cicero in 28 Volumes, 19: 35- 
37. 


IV 


From the Academy to the Lyceum 
(348/7-335 BC) 


Departure from the Academy 


Plato’s death and the destruction of Aristotle’s native 
town of Stagira by the troops of Philip of Macedonia de- 
prived him of his paternal house and the second home 
Plato’s Academy had been for him. While Plato was alive 
there was no clement in Aristotle’s spiritual development 
that could be detached from his mentor. But his ties with 
Plato’s other disciples dissolved soon after his teachcr’s 
demise. Aristotle left Athens and the circle of his fricnds 
therc, Icft the surroundings where he had spent about 
twenty years, and sct off for Asia Minor. 

Since Aristotle argued with Plato on more than onc oc- 
casion during his lifetime, it could casily appear that his 
departure from Athens proves his break with Plato. Aris- 
totle’s character could also have provided personal mo- 
tives for his departure. Some of his companions perccived 
his mocking tone and the implacable logic of his reasoning 
to be signs of demoralization. It cannot be said that the 
reasons for his departure were clear in antiquity. The gos- 
sip concerning Aristotle’s quarrel with Plato was refuted 
by the intclligent and educated scholar of late antiquity 
Aristocles of Messana, who cited the inscription on the 
altar erected in Plato’s honor, the wording of which was 
attributcd to Aristotle. This inscription is fine testimony to 
the nature of the relations between pupil and teacher. 

The first verse of the inscription speaks of a certain fol- 
lower of Plato, who on his arrival in Athens instituted an 
altar in the name of the goddess Phyllis, sacred Friend- 
ship, and devoted it to Plato. The worship of an individual 
was impossible within the framework of Platonic religion, 
and therefore this poem deifies the ideal character of the 
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friendship, the closeness to Plato, which joins together his 
faithful disciples. 


A comer to the glorious land of Cecropia piously 
erected an altar of sacred friendship to a man whom the 
unworthy should not be allowed to praise; he was the only 
or at least the first among mortals to show manifestly with 
both his life and his words that a good man is at the same 
time a blessed one; but now nobody will ever more be able 
to understand this. Such are Aristotle’s words concerning 
Plato in fragment 623. 

But for all that, Aristotle’s departure from Athens was 
a sign of inner crisis. He left Plato’s school forever. He did 
not return to the Academy even when he subsequently 
came back to Athens. Plato’s successor at the Academy, as 
we already know, was his nephew Speusippus. 

Yet it was not Aristotle’s critical attitude to Plato that 
excluded the possibility of his becoming the head of the 
Academy following Plato. For Speusippus had also re- 
garded Plato’s theory of the Ideas critically even during his 
lifetime. 

One can also judge of the esteem Aristotle was held in 
at the Academy from the fact that he left it in the company 
of Xenocrates, who was reputed to be honest to the high- 
est degrce, and of all Plato’s students was the most wary of 
any innovations. Aristotle and Xenocrates broke away 
from the Academy as a sign that Speusippus had not in- 
herited Plato’s spirit, only his position as head of the 
school. Aristotle, Xenocrates and two other Platonists, 
Erastus and Coriscus, settled initially in Assus on the 
shores of the Troad (the northwest coast of Asia Minor) 
for the sake of joint studies. 


Aristotle’s Stay in Assus and Mytilene 


Plato mentions Erastus and Coriscus in his Epistle VI, 
where he advises them to make peace with Hermeias, 
the ruler of Atarncus and Assus, the area they both 
came from.' Upon returning to their homeland after 
spending many years in Plato’s Academy, the philosop- 
hers could not fail to enjoy great prestige. And it is not 
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at all surprising that they were expected to do what was 
customary for philosophers of the time: write new laws. 
They also enjoyed the favor of Hermcias, who himsclf 
was keen on philosophy and was a Platonist, and who 
gave them the city of Assus in return for their advice on 
governing his state. Evidently Erastus and Coriscus suc- 
césstully accomplished in Asia Minor what Plato had 
traveled to Sicily for. They established a milder form of 
constitutional rule instead of a tyranny. These rcforms 
were effected even before Plato’s death; in any case 
Erastus and Coriscus had received Assus from Hermeias 
still in his lifetime since Aristotle set off for them straight 
to Assus and not the neighboring city of Scepsis where 
they came from. 

Hermeias spent a lot of time with the philosophers, and 
one can moreover surmise that regular lectures, not casual 
conversations, were held within the circle of philosophers. 
Aristotle became the head of the group, and Hermeias 
was especially well-disposed toward him. The branch of 
Plato’s Academy at Assus became the basis for Aristotle’s 
future school. Coriscus’ son Neleus subsequently became 
an ardent Aristotelian, and Aristotle’s closest disciple 
Theophrastus (360-287 BC) came from the neighboring 
city of Eresus on Lesbos. One understands why Coriscus’ 
name occurs so often in Aristotle’s works: Aristotle was 
recalling the time when his friend actually had sat in front 
of him during their studies in Assus. Hermeias’ liking of 
Aristotle was so great that he married him to his adopted 
daughter and niece Pythias. Strabo has a sensational ac- 
count of how Aristotle fled with Pythias after Hermeias 
was overthrown (XIII, 1, 57).2 She bore Aristotle a 
daughter, also called Pythias, who was born in approxi- 
matcly 336 BC while Aristotle was returning to Athens 
from Macedonia and who was still a girl of thirtecn or 
fourteen in the last year of Aristotle’s life. 

But Pythias was not Aristotle’s only wife. There are re- 
ports that after her death (probably in the mid-330’s) Aris- 
totle became intimate with Herpyllis, Pythias’ young maid, 
who bore him a son named Nicomachus in honor of Aris- 
totle’s father. Although Herpyllis was not his lawful wife, 
in his will Aristotle ordered his nephew Nicanor to look 
after her. 
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Alter a three-year stay in Assus Aristotle moved over to 
Lesbos and taught there until 343/2 BC, when he was in- 
vited to the court of King Philip of Macedonia to serve as 
a tutor to the king’s heir Alexander. Aristotle was accom- 
panied on this trip by Nicanor, the son of Proxenus, Aris- 
totlc’s kinsman who had brought him up after his parents’ 
death. Probably this was the same Nicanor who later 
played some part under Alexander the Great, was sent by 
him to the Olympic Games of 324 BC with the news of the 
amnesty of exiles and was killed in 317 BC by Cassander, 
the ruler of Maccdonia after Alcxander’s death. 

Soon after assuming his new duties Aristotle received 
news of the frightful fate that befell Hermcias who had 
been besieged at his residence in Atarneus by Memnon of 
Rhodes, a Persian general, lured out of the city by a ruse, 
and carried off to Susa, where he was interrogated under 
torture about his secret plans and conspiring with Philip, 
and crucified aftcr maintaining a stubborn silence. When 
he was given a last wish, Hermeias requested that his 
friends and comrades be told that he had not betrayed 
philosophy or done anything unworthy of it. 

One can judge of Aristotle’s shock at the death of his 
friend and his attachment to him from the fact that he 
himsclf undertook to write the hymn to Hermeias which 
was chisclled on his cenotaph’ at Delphi. 

This poem, dedicated to the glorification of virtue (we 
shall discuss it in Chapter Six), is extremely valuable for 
understanding Aristotle’s spiritual development. From a 
scientific point of vicw Plato’s Ideas had no real existence 
for Aristotle, but they lived in his heart as an elevated sym- 
bol, an ideal. 

However, Hermeias’ death aroused quite different feel- 
ings in Athens: Demosthenes triumphantly announced 
that the Persian empcror had through torture forced Her- 
mcias to confess to a plot with Philip. It must be explained 
that Philip was planning to declare war against the Per- 
sians, and if he came out victorious, it would allow him to 
IcgHimize his powcr over the Greek cities he controlled 
only through brute force. And Hermeias must be seen as a 
farsighted politician who fully realized Philip’s intentions. 
In this connection Aristotle’s appearance at Philip’s court 
is also hardly fortuitous. 
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The usual account of the matter is that Philip fad 
turned to all the famous philosophers of his time in search 
of tutor for Alexander. But Aristotle, pursuing philosophy 
with his friends in Assus and Mytilcne, was not yet al the 
time the spiritual leader of Greece, nor was Alexander a 
historical figure. 

The fact that Aristotle’s father had once been a physi- 
cian at the Maccdonian court could not have played a part 
since that had been forty years carlicr. 

It is utterly out of the question that AristoUe knew 
nothing of Hermcias’ relations with Philip. Therefore 
Aristotle came to Pella as the bearer of Hermcias’ politi- 
cal idcas, in the Icast. His political works clearly reveal 
that from cthical radicalism and Platonic meditations on 
the ideal state Aristotle moved to the problems of actual 
politics. The fact that he agreed to become Alexander's 
tutor is a clearcr evidence of his outlook than any of his 
compositions. This shift in Aristotle’s attitude to politics 
occurred under the influence of Hermcias, whom Aris- 
totile encountered when he was still under the sway of 
Plato’s ideal model of a small city-state. 

Hcrmcias’ death increascd Aristotle’s antipathy to 
the Persians and his belicf in the need for a national 
Greek coalition. Alexander was cducated in this spirit 
as well, 

Aristotle had no doubt that Hellas could rule the world 
if it were united. He did not doubt the cultural superiority 
of Greece over all the surrounding peoples. On the other 
hand, having grown up at the Maccdonian court, Aristotle 
was unaware of the contradictions which incvitably arosc 
in connection with any national Greck association since 
the political life of the Greeks was traditionally bounded 
by the framework of the city-state. He lacked the love of 
freedom characteristic of the Athenian democrats and saw 
nothing terrible in the unification of Greece under Ma- 
cedonian dominion. For him the contradiction betwecn 
patriarchal royal power and the democratic freedom of 
the citics could be removed only by the outstanding per- 
sonality of the ruler, who would as it were embody the 
ideal of Greece. 

This is the kind of ruler Aristotle sought in Alexander. 
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And it should be credited to Aristotle that although in 
actual fact Alexander always pursucd the policies of a Ma- 
cedonian king and commander, he nevertheless felt his 
historical mission to be ticd with the fate of the Grecks, 
i.c., with Hellenic culture in gencral. In this respect he was 
decidedly different from Philip, who, although he recog- 
nized the necessity for Greek education, Greck technol- 
ogy, military science, diplomacy and rhetoric, nevertheless 
remained primarily a conqucror at heart. In his aesthetic 
and cthical cducation and in his pursuit of virtuc, Alexan- 
der was a Greck, although this side of him was combined 
with a semi-barbaric, stubborn drive to become a second 
Achilles and take on Asia. 

OF this youth Aristotle could expect that he would lead 
the Grecks to unity and subsequently spread their supre- 
macy to the East through the ruins of the Persian empire. 


It is true that for two years before he went to Pella, 
Aristotle gave lectures in Mytilene on Lesbos. The reason 
for his move to this place in particular may have been his 
closeness to Theophrastus, a native of Lesbos. The main 
thing here is that in his time Theophrastus had also been a 
pupil of Plato. Later he was Aristotle’s most eminent dis- 
ciple, renowned for his keen mind and power of observa- 
tion. His real name was Tyrtamus, and it is Aristotle who 
called him Theophrastus, or Divinely Spoken. Thcophras- 
tus in turn tutored Aristotle’s son Nicomachus, whom he 
loved very much. Theophrastus’ closencss to Aristotle is 
attested to by the fact that in his will Aristotle appointed 
him his son’s guardian and Icft him his library. 


Invitation to the Macedonian Court 


Aristotle lived only two years in Mytilenc, where he had 
moved from Assus. In 343/2 BC he was invited by Philip to 
tulor his thirtcen-ycar-old son Alexander. 

Quintilian, the renowned instructor in the art of ora- 
tory, correctly says that Aristotle would not have under- 
taken the task of tutoring Alexander if he had not thought 
that “the carlicst instruction is best given by the most per- 
fect teacher” (Institutio Oratoria I, 1, 23). In one of his 
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speeches the rhetorician Dio Chrysostom claimed that 
Philip, “who is reputed to have been the cleverest of kings, 
engaged Aristotle as tcacher and ruler for his son Alexan- 
der, believing that he himself was not competent lo give in- 
struction in the science of kingship”.* 

On the basis of Isocrates’ testimony (XII, 18), some 
scholars conjecture that Aristotle (along with Xcnocrates 
and Theophrastus) first went from Mytilene to Athens 
(also in 343/2 BC), where he spent a very short while. In 
that case, Philip summoned him from Athens, not My- 


tilene; however, the exact circumstances arc not of great 
consequence. 

Philip is usually known only as a politician who planned 
the conquest of Greece, Persia and other countrics. But 
Plutarch, for one, says directly that Philip was highly inter- 
ested in philosophy, art and music and did not want to en- 
trust Alexander’s schooling to ordinary teachcrs. He at- 
tached great importance to his son’s scholarly conversa- 
tions with Aristotle and even set aside a special grove ncar 
the town of Mieza for this purpose. Here Alexander and 
Aristotle strolled about, conducting learned conversations. 
(Later people would point out the stone benches on which 
Aristotle sat during his philosophical discourses with 
Alexander.) 

Aelian, a by now familiar author, also reports that 
Philip of Macedonia was known not only to have becn 
versed in military science and gifted with eloquence but 
also to have put a high value on education. Thus he put 
large sums at Aristotle’s disposal, and thanks to him the 
latter was able to acquire extensive knowledge in various 
fields, particularly in zoology: the son of Nicomachus 
owed his research on animals to Philip’s gencrosity. The 
king also honored Plato and Theophrastus (IV, 19). 

Aristotle enjoyed great prestige at Philip’s court, and 
when the Athenians sent an embassy to the king after the 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 BC, he tried to help them as 
best he could and get Philip to compensate for the damage 
and destruction he had inflicted on Greek cities.’ 

Aristotle was undoubtedly a great moral authority for 
Alexander, who obeyed him in many things. Wishing to 
call the enraged Alexander to reason and calm him down, 
Aristotle once wrote him that irritation and anger should 
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be directed not at those beneath but those above, as Alex- 
ander had no equals (fragment 659). Aristotle invariably 
gave Alexander wise advice and therefore promoted good. 
Concerning Aristotle’s beneficial advice we read in an 
ancient source that Plato was divine and pious in all other 
respects but ventured truly hazardous words when he said 
that evil among men would not ccase before philosophers 
became kings or kings philosophcrs; time disproved these 
words. It is amazing how Aristotle, slightly altering Plato’s 
statement, managed to make these words more truthful by 
saying that it was not only needful but also troublesome 
for a ruler to philosophize, so that it was necessary for true 
philosophers to give advice to a king who would be both 
ready to listen and quick to understand, in other words, 
who would fill his kingdom with good deeds and not words 
(fragment 647). 


We would also like to note that Aristotle’s enormous in- 
terest in biology and especially zoology, of which we shall 
speak in more detail later on, originated or in any case in- 
creased during this second stay of his in Macedonia. 


Aristotle as Tutor of Alexander 


The following account in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander 
shows that the king truly was well educated thanks to his 
talks with Aristotle: when he was waging his endless wars 
in the depths of Asia he did not always have books to read, 
and ordered the royal treasurer Harpalus “to send him 
some; who furnished him with Philistus’s ‘History’, a great 
many of the plays of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, 
and some dithyrambic odes, composed by Telestes and 
Philoxenus”.¢ 

In the same work Plutarch also writes: “Doubtless also 
it was to Aristotle that he owed the inclination he had, not 
to the theory only, but likewise to the practice of the art of 
medicine. For when any of his friends were sick, he would 
often prescribe them their course of diet, and medicines 
proper to their disease, as we may find in his epistles. He 
was naturally a great lover of all kinds of learning and 
reading; and Onesicritus informs us that he constantly laid 
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Homer’s ‘Iliad’ according to the copy corrected by Aris- 
totlc, called the casket copy’, with his dagger under his pil- 
low, declaring that he esteemed it a perfect portable treas- 
ure of all military virtue and knowledge” (pp. 543-44). 
Onesicritus accompanied Alexander and wrote a history 
of his campaign in Asia which has been lost. But in view of 
his closeness to Alexander his information is trustworthy. 
There is onc more passage in Plutarch attesting to 
Alexander’s estcem for high science, as a result of which 
he even had a small misunderstanding with Aristotle onc 
day. The account which we shall quote here, is also intcr- 
esting because it cites one of Alexander’s letters to Aris- 
totle: “It would appear that Alexander received from him 
not only his doctrines of morals and of politics, but also 
something of those more abstruse and profound theories 
which these philosophers, by the very names they gave 
them, professed to reserve for oral communications to the 
initiated, and did not allow many to become acquainted 
with. For when he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had 
published some treatises of that kind, he wrote to him, 
using very plain language, on behalf of philosophy, the fol- 
lowing letter. ‘Alexander to Aristotle, greeting. You have 
not done well to publish your books of oral doctrine; for 
what is there now that we excel others in, if those things 
which we have been particularly instructed in be laid open 
to all? For my part, I assure you, I had rather excel others 
in the knowledge of what is excellent, than in the extent of 
my power and dominion. Farewell.’ And Aristotle, sooth- 
ing this passion for preeminence, spoke, in his excuse for 
himself, of these doctrines as in fact both published and 
not published: as indced, to say the truth, his books on 
metaphysics are written in a style which makes them use- 


less for ordinary tcaching, and insiructive only, in the way 


ol memoranda, for those who have been already conver- 
sant in that sort of learning” (7, p. 543). 

It is also noteworthy that Alexander had a high regard 
not only for Aristotle but also for those whom Aristotle re- 
spected and had told his royal pupil about. Once Alexan- 
der stopped for a few days in the city of Phaselis in Asia 
Minor and learncd that there was a statue there of the fa- 
mous rhetorician Theodectes, who had been a student of 
Plato, Isocrates and Aristotle himself. Plutarch gives the 
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following account: “Finding the statue of Thcodcctes, who 
was a nalive of this town and was now dead, erected in the 
marketplace, after he had supped, having drunk pretty 
plentifully, he went and danced about it, and crowned it 
with garlands, honoring not ungracefully, in his sport, the 
memory of a philosopher whose conversation he had for- 
merly enjoyed when he was Aristotle’s scholar” (17, 
p- 548). 

The education Alexander reccived thanks to Aristotle 
was quite solid and penetrated deep into the personality of 
the great conqueror. In any case, Aristotle wrote a book 
for Alexander on the way to rule and the need for a king to 
be good, and in reaction to it Alexander would sometimes 
remark that he had not ruled that day for he had not done 
good to anyone (fragment 646). 


Indications of Insufficient Reliability in the Accounts 
of Alexander’s Instruction by Aristotle 


If one assumes a strictly critical stance toward the testi- 
mony of the ancients, one cannot assert with great con- 
fidence that Aristotle was Alexander’s sole tutor. 

Since Alexander was born in 356 BC, at the time Aris- 
totle is supposed to have been invited to the Macedonian 
court, i.e., in 343/2 BC, the successor to the throne was in 
his fourteenth year. At that age Alexander, the heir of king 
Philip, already had imperious habits which it would have 
been very difficult to eradicate. The main problem, how- 
ever, is that all the information of the young prince’s edu- 
cation by Aristotle relates to a much later period—no ear- 
lier than the first century BC. 

From earlier times we know only that the cynic Onesi- 
critus, a disciple of Diogenes of Sinope, wrote a treatise on 
Alexander’s education along the lines of Xenophon’s® 
book on the education of the Persian emperor Cyrus, in 
which he greatly praised the king but said nothing of Aris- 
totle. Another historian who wrote about Macedonia, 
Marsyas of Pella, came from a distinguished Macedonian 
family and, according to him, studied with Alexander; but 
he does not mention Aristotle either. A third early Greek 
historian, Alexinus, a younger contemporary of Aristotle, 
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although mentioning the philosopher, reports at the samc 
time that already as a youth Alexander spoke of him with 
scorn. The sense of himsclf being not only a Greck but a 
citizen of the world which was attributed to Alexander was 
not at all typical of Aristotle. It relates rather to the views 
of the cynic philosophers, particularly the abovc-mcn- 
tioncd Onesicritus, who was onc of Alexander’s favorites. 
Under the circumstances the question ariscs as to whether 
Alexander really was a disciple of Aristotle and whcther 
he was not at the samc time thc pupil of one of the cynics, 
especially when onc considers his respect for Diogencs of 
Sinope. 

If one turns from the carlier to latcr historians, Plutarch 
before referring to Aristotle mentions two other tutors of 
Alexander — Leonidas, a relative of Alexander’s mother 
Olympias, and Lysimachus the Acarnanian (5, p. 542)— 
and lists Aristotle only in third place (17, p. 548). Xeno- 
crates, who was even entrusted with writing a manual on 
royal power, might have had no less importance for Alex- 
andcr. If such is the case, could Aristotle and Xcnocrates 
have been rivals at the Maccdonian court, since they were 
both students of Plato, left the Academy at the same time 
and both went to the north? 

Quintilian directly states that Alexander’s main teacher 
was neither Aristotle nor Xenocrates but the Leonidas 
mentioned by Plutarch, whom Quintilian holds respon- 
sible for many faults in Alexander’s character which clung 
to him even in his maturer years (I, 1, 9). 

Aristotle’s Arab biographers, who highly estcemed 
Aristotle, either confine themselves simply to mentioning 
that among Aristotle’s pupils was Alexander, or say noth- 
ing at all about Aristotlc’s mentorship. Not Aristotle but 
Onesicritus accompanied Alexander on his campaigns to 
Asia. And the centuries-old tradition of the stoic philosop- 
hers with their concern for the education of the ideal per- 
son also says nothing of Alexander’s schooling under Aris- 
totle. Clement of Alexandria blames Alexander’s irasci- 
bility, cruclty and other faults on his education under Le- 
onidas, not mentioning Aristotle. 

Probably a certain literary tradition arosc in late anti- 
quity of boundlessly praising Alexander and his virtues 
(while forgetting his monstrous crimes) and boundlessly 
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lauding Aristotle as his ideal pedagogue and preceptor. 
Aulus Gellius even cites a whole letter supposedly written 
by Philip to Aristotle after Alexander’s birth in 356 BC 
wherc he expresses the wish to have Aristotle be the future 
tutor of his son.’ But if one corrclates the chronological 
data, it turns out that at that time Aristotle himself was 
still studying under Plato and was only twenty-cight years 
old. Could Philip really have known of Aristotle’s exist- 
ence already then and realized that hc would become a 
great thinker and pedagoguc? Without doubt a letter of 
this type from Philip was only a literary fiction composed 
for the purposes of the tradition then developing of trying 
at all costs to join together the greatcst conqucror and the 
grcatcst thinker. 

All these facts which cast doubt on Aristotle’s com- 
manding role as mentor in Alexandcr’s life and fate can- 
not be immediatcly and catcgorically tossed aside in 
favor of other ancicnt accounts of Aristotle and Alexan- 
der’s close relations. Such exaggerations, somctimes 
frankly improbable, were rife in late antiquity. Just con- 
sider, for instance, the image favored by ancient writers, 
of Alcxander surrounded by all kinds of miracles and 
fantastic events which supposedly accompanied him 
everywhere! But even apart from the supernatural, many 
writers and readers of the time were extremely fond of 
the idca of this touching friendship between a pupil and 
teacher, whcre the pupil had conquered half the world 
and the teacher was a celebrated thinker. Upon analyz- 
ing the numcrous and often contradictory facts, we are 
obliged to proceed with extreme caution, which Icads us 
to take a sort of middle stand on the issuc of Alexandcr’s 
instruction by Aristotle. One cannot entircly dismiss 
Aristotle’s influence on Alexander. Such major ancicnt 
writers as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Eratosthencs, 
Quintilian, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom and cspccially 
Diogenes Lacrtius insist on Aristotle’s tutclage of Alex- 
ander and influcnce on him. Yet onc should also not 
raisc the rclationship between two great men to the 
status of some absolute idcal. Finally, one must reckon 
with the possible untrustworthincss of many accounts 
current since antiquity, their frequent obscurity and in- 
complete demonstrability. 
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Vv 
Lyceum (335-322 BC) 


The Founding of the Lyceum 


Aristotle did not spend a great many years at Philip’s 
court. Alexander’s military and political cnlerprises pros- 
pered and he could not devote much time to studying. Al- 
ready as a seventeen-year-old youth he was the ruler in the 
Macedonian capital of Pella while Philip was away. Aris- 
totle often did not have the time to instruct and train his 
royal pupil. 

But the most important circumstance was Philip’s as- 
sassination in the summer of 336 BC by one of his body- 
guards, Pausanias; Alexander became the head of state 
and now had other things on his mind than studying. 

Remaining on the best of terms with Alexander, Aris- 
totle decided to leave Pella that samc year and, fecling 
himself a mature philosopher (he was about fifty at the 
time), he resolved to settle in the city he had once left, At- 
hens itself. Thus he spent about cight years at the Maccdo- 
nian court.! 

However, if one is to observe chronological order, the 
information provided by our main source (Diogenes Lacr- 
tius, who refers himself to Apollodorus—V, 9-10) con- 
cerning Aristotlc’s return to Athens in the second year of 
the third Olympiad admits of different interpretations: it 
could have been cither in the fall of 335 BC or in the 
spring of 334 BC. A scholar has even suggested that Aris- 
totle did not head straight for Athens but stopped in Sta- 
gira on the way. But this hypothesis is very debatable, and 
if it really was so, Aristotle’s stay in Stagira could have 
lasted only a few months. 

In Athens Aristotle’s first task was, of course, to found 
his own school, for by that time his philosophical diver- 
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gencc from Platonism had become quite perceptible. There 
was no longer any place for him within the Academy. 

Spcusippus, Plato’s first successor, did not remain at 
the head of the Academy for long. Hot-tempered, impul- 
sive and somewhat gloomy, he was also seriously ill. The 
Academy needcd the firm hand of Xcnocrates, who had 
become a most prominent figure by that time. Diogencs 
Laertius reports of Speusippus: “When he was already 
crippled by paralysis, he sent a message to Xenocratcs 
entreating him to come and take over the charge of the 
school” (IV, 3). Judging from the letters which Speusip- 
pus is reputed to have sent Xenocrates, things were not 
going well at the Academy. In one, the ailing Speusippus 
told Xenocrates that he had thought it necessary to write 
him of his physical condition since he believed that 
Xenocrates would get the whole school back into shape 
if he returned to the Academy; since Plato had valued 
him highly and declared as much at the end of his life, 
Speusippus now advised him to show his gratitude to 
Plato, a deed he considered fine and just, by coming to 
the Academy and taking the school into his hands: such 
firmness and faithfulness could justifiably be called true 
wisdom (Letter 30). In another, he urgently summoned 
Xenocrates, saying that for a long time he had wanted 
him to come, but that it would be a good thing if he 
came even now; for he would be put in charge of Speu- 
sippus’ affairs and take proper care of the business of 
the school (Letter 31). 

Xcnocrates did not tarry. Returning to Athens after a 
ten-year absence, he became the head of the Academy 
alter Speusippus’ death and ran it for full twenty-five years 
(339-314 BC). 

Aristotle came to Athens in 335 BC, when the friend of 
his youth Xcnocratcs, with whom he had once left the 
Academy, had been dirccting the school for four ycars al- 
ready. Incidentally, Diogenes Laertius informs us that 
Aristotle purchased the works of Speusippus after his 
death for three talents (IV, 5).? 

One can say for surc that if Aristotle did not stay at the 
Academy it was only on account of profound differences 
with its new head. 
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One cannot spcak of philosophical closeness between 
Aristotle and Xenocrates in the absolute sense of the 
word. The fact is that Xcnocrates had considerably re- 
worked Platonism and in the end come up with a number 
of theories which went far beyond the limits of Plato’s 
philosophy; Aristotle had done the same with Plato's le- 
gacy, only in a different direction. There were probably 
also non-philosophical reasons for Aristotle’s differences 
with Xenocrates, and these may have been rooted in the 
latter’s character. 

Xenocrates was always “dignified and grave of de- 
meanor” (Diogenes Laertius, IV, 6-10) and was distin- 
guished for his truthfulness, integrity and self-possession. 
Without being haughty, Xenocrates nevertheless was hard 
to approach, quite incorruptible and really too dignified. 
Even the then-renowned and irresistible courtesan Phryne 
was unable to tempt him. Xenocrates was famous for his 
enormous self-control and could even endure cauteriza- 
tion for medicinal purposes. 

Xenocrates conducted himself independently. Once 
Alexander sent him a large sum of money as a gift, but 
he kept only 3000 Attic drachmae and sent back the rest, 
saying the king was more in need of this money for the 
wants of his people. From Antipater, Alexander’s mili- 
tary commander, he did not accept any presents at all, 
and once did not even answer his greeting immediately, 
but only after finishing his philosophical discourse. 
Xenocrates’ incorruptibility and uprightness were such 
that the Athenians allowed him to bear witness in court 
without taking an oath, although this was forbidden by 
law. And when he was sent to Philip with other envoys, 
he behaved independently and did not flatter the king 
like the others. In this connection Philip later said that 
he had learned who in Greece was mercenary and who 
was not to be bought. When Xenocrates was sent to re- 
quest the freeing of the Athenian prisoners taken in the 
Lamian war (322 BC), he once again treated Antipater 
in a most familiar and original manner. He did not 
bother spending any time preparing a speech, but con- 
fined himself to reciting the famous verses from Homer’s 
Odyssey recounting the freeing of Odysseus’ companions 
from bondage to the enchantress Circe (X, 383-385).° To 
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the gibes of a certain Bion, Xenocrates responded rather 
arrogantly that he would make no retort as it was un- 
worthy of tragedy to criticize comedy. For failing to pay 
some taxes he was almost sold into slavery. Significant in 
itself is the fact that when he would Icave the Academy 
to go into town litter-bearers would rush to clear the way 
for him. 

It is only natural that Aristotle did not fcel like staying 
at the Academy under Xenocrates. One can guess at the 
rivalry between these two philosophers in Alexander’s 
eyes from the following fact. When he left Pella in 335 BC 
Aristotle had recommended his kinsman Callisthenes as 
an advisor, secretary and historian to Alexander. Sub- 
sequently Callisthenes proved to have been part of a con- 
spiracy against Alexander in 327 BC and was executed on 
his order. Afterwards, to humiliate Aristotle on Callis- 
thenes’ account, the king began to give rich gifts to Xcno- 
crates. Such a state of affairs could hardly have improved 
rclations between the two philosophers. 


Aristotle established his new school in Athens ncar the 
temple of Apollo Lycius, situated in the northeast scction 
of the city and giving the locality the name of Lyccum. 
Both Apollo’s shrine and the Lyceum had existed from 
time immemorial in Athens.‘ 

Xenophon mentions that the Lyceum was a place for 
horseback riding.’ A gymnasium was also located there. It 
had been built by Lycurgus, an opponent of the tyrant Pis- 
istratus, to whom the building of the gymnasium was also 
attributed; Pericles as well figures as the founder of the 
gymnasium. Thus the Lyceum had existed for a hundred 
or even two hundred years before Aristotle. In any case, 
the sophists had pursued their studies here and their 
school had arisen in the fifth century BC and aimed at stu- 
dying man with all his subjective moods, in contrast to 
more ancient philosophers, who primarily studicd nature 
and the cosmos. It is in this ancicnt Lyceum that Aristotle 
began to teach after his return to Athens. 

The Lyccum was later destroyed twice: by Philip in 
about 200 BC and by the Roman general Sulla around 87 
BC during the siege of Athens, when Plato’s Academy also 
suffered. 
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The Lyceum, Peripat, and the Academy 


From days of old peripat’ was the namc given in Athens 
to municipal gardens mcant for strolling. The founders of 
philosophical schools often used these gardens to as- 
semble the public, give lectures, and hold philosophical 
discussions in gencral. This happencd all the more natu- 
rally since the various peripats usually adjoined gymnasia, 
i.e., places originally intended for gymnastic exercises but 
subsequently for all kinds of schooling. The peripats were 
widely used by philosophers and scholars for instructional 
purposes, and later the term came to mean a school gencr- 
ally or philosophical school: it became synonymous with 
the words school or diatribe (the latter originally meaning 
conversation, argument, interrelation). 

The most famous gymnasia with an adjoining peripat 
were the Academy, the Lyceum and the Cynosarges (the 
school of the cynic philosophers). The site called the 
Academy was acquired by Plato and therefore belonged 
only to him. As for the Lyceum, Aristotle as a native of the 
provinces, or in the language of the time a metek (mi- 
grant), did not have the right to acquire landed property in 
Athens. The peripat which Aristotle used for teaching was 
bought after his death by his student Theophrastus. From 
that time the peripat of the Lyceum gave its name to Aris- 
totle’s school. 

A remark is in order here. The word Peripatetic, refer- 
ring to a representative of Aristotle’s school, is hardly con- 
nected directly with the idea of teaching while strolling. 
For it was the custom of other philosophers as well, and 
not only Aristotle, to teach while walking. Plato, for in- 
stance, also gave his Iectures and conversed while walking; 
Epicurus speaks directly of “the Peripatetic Plato” (frag- 
ment 171).° From Cicero’s writings we can conclude that 
Plato’s disciples were initially also called Peripatetics® and 
were at first termed “the Peripatetics of the Academy” to 
distinguish them from “the Peripatetics of the Lyceum”, 
Aristotle’s disciples, and only later did Plato’s followers 
come to be called simply Academicians, and Aristotle’s, or 
the Aristotelians, Peripatetics. The Lyceum and the 
Academy differed fundamentally in their philosophical 
teachings, bul even in their structure and customs there 
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ces which emphasized the rivalry be- 
tween these two schools. In the Lyccum, linked from 
ancicnt times with the name of the god Apollo, therc was a 

hc Academy, there was a 


temple to Apollo Lycius. In t 
sanctuary of Athena, the muscs and the hcro Akademos, 
and an altar to Promethcus. The Lyccum had an ancicnt 


gymnasium, the Academy also had one, which was even 
older. At his Academy Plato conducted scholarly conver- 
sations while strolling around the peripat. The Lyceum had 
its own peripat, where Aristotle, following ancient tradi- 
tion, also converscd with his pupils. The Academy was lo- 
cated to the northwest of Athens, six stadia (a little over a 
mile) away, beyond the Dipylon Gate, while the Lyceum 
lay to the east of Athens near the city wall by the Gate of 
Diochares, where there were springs with wonderful 
drinking water. And quite close to the Lyceum another of 
Plato’s students, the cynic Antisthenes, founded his own 
school, the Cynosarges, also with a gymnasium and peripat. 

The road to the Academy passed through Ceramicus, 
where funerary stclae were erected to famous Athenians. 
The Lyccum was situated near the road to Marathon, fa- 
mous from the Greco-Persian war. From the Academy 
one could sce the hills and olive groves of Colonus, the 
birthplace of Sophocles. From the gardens of the Lyceum 
there was a vicw of Mount Lycabcttus, linked with the god 
Apollo. The site of the Academy was Plato’s private 
property. But the Lyccum, founded in 335 BC, was not 
Icgally Aristotle’s right up to his death. 

From the moment it was formed Plato’s Academy can 
be called a school. One can refer to the Lyceum as a phil- 
osophical school in the proper sense of the word not start- 
ing in 335 BC, if onc is to be precise, but only from 322 BC 
when Aristotle died and the head of the school, his closest 
disciple Theophrastus, a lawful Athenian citizen, finally 
yee the owncr of the Lyceum. Plato spent all his life in 
eo emai adhe aa trips to Sicily to his own home, 
was always cone pe not live all that long in Athens, 

ercd an alien, and his life was not very 
serene. 

Aristotle worked indcfatigably in hi 
ee ae he gave lectures fore elec fat aaa 
the most difficult points of his philosophy. But he also 
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were many differen 


gave afternoon classes in a large auditorium for less-pre- 
pared students. Thesc afternoon and evening courscs were 
devoted to relatively accessible issues, in particular to 
questions of rhetoric. Here Aristotle evcn had his own dis- 
tinctive school in the art of oratory, a fact which in itself 
portrays him not only as an absorbed philosopher, retired 
from the world, but also as a person concerned with the 
gcneral problems of life. 

The Rhetoric that has come down to us attests to his 
enormous interest in various everyday situations and his 
amazing ability to get to the bottom of them. One can con- 
clude that the philosopher’s “evening-class students”, if 
one may so call them, were supremely lucky people, since 
they could learn to analyze complex life situations and to 
speak about them in an enlightened, competent, clegant 
manner. 

Aristotle established one other noteworthy custom at 
the Lyceum. He regularly dined with his friends, conduct- 
ing scholarly discussions with them at the same time. And 
like everything else where Aristotle was concerned, these 
dinners had a systematic character, to the point that every 
ten days a new chairman was elected for them, and Aris- 
totle himself even wrote a special memorandum for these 
scholarly dinners entitled “Laws of the Mess Table”. 
Moreover, from the biographical information we have 
about Aristotle we can infer that such “laws” and attend- 
ants to their observance, whom we would now call moni- 
tors, were instituted by Aristotle for the whole school in 
general, or perhaps only for the conversation hours. 

The Lyceum undoubtedly had to dispose of a library of 
no small dimensions, as is apparent from Aristotle’s 
works, those whose authenticity is unquestionable. They 
are packed with precise references to various authors and 
quotations from them which would be unthinkable without 
a large library. Without a doubt, too, Aristotle had to 
make use of the help of his patrons Philip and Alexander 
to sustain the existence and development of all these 
studies and scholarly and scientific endeavors at the Ly- 
ceum. According to the writer Athenaeus, Alcxander gave 
Aristotle no less than eight hundred talents to further his 
zoological rescarch (The Deipnosophists 1X, 398e). But 
perhaps no less important is the communication by Pliny 
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Aristotle’s disposal, also 
ons, “all those who made 
d fishing and those who 
apiaries, fishponds and 


the Elder that Alexander put al 
to aid in his zoological investigali 
their living by hunting, fowling, an 
werc in charge of warrens, herds, 
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aviaries’. 

This report s 
have questioned its rcliab 
deny that Aristotle’s Lyc 
ance from highly-placcd patrons to pur 
search and teaching activities. — 

There were peculiarities in the very organization of the 
Lyceum which indicated the entircly new featurcs charac- 
teristic of Aristotle’s philosophy and foreign to Plato's. 
The practical direction of the Lyceum and the multitude 
of concrete investigations undertaken by Aristotle and his 
students showed that philosophy within Aristotle’s school 
was understood and taught differently from the way it had 
been by Plato. The difference must not of course be cxag- 
gcrated and taken to an extreme. But with it in mind, it is 
proper to show how the transition occurred from onc type 
of philosophizing at Plato’s Academy to another kind at 


Aristotle’s Lyceum. 


ounds too exaggcrated, and some scholars 
ility. But in any event onc cannol 
cum received substantial assist- 
sue its extensive rc- 


Aristotle, and Plato’s Academy 


Plato and Aristotle are two different philosophers who 
are gencrally thought to be utterly incompatible. It is as 
though Aristotelianism had been chopped off with an axc 
from Platonism and had only become true Aristotclianism 
in this anti-Platonic condition. Views of this sort are not 
only customary among the public at large but have found 
their way into many textbooks and shown up in a number 
of scholarly studies. Such sharp contrasting of different 
epochs or individual figures within one era has been re- 
jected nowadays, even if one must still take into account 
the opposition and antagonism between cultural phe- 
nomena originating from the same foundations. 

Yes, as we shall see below, Aristotle really is contrary 
to Plato. But Aristotle’s philosophy, thus opposed to 
ect fa nea in no way have emerged instantaneously, 

ianism arose only gradually on the soil of Platon- 
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ism, both through the appcarancc of ncw features alien to 
Plato’s philosophy and through the retention and cven fur- 
ther development of clements of Platonism. As we read 
deeper into Aristotle’s works, we kcep coming across 
echoes of Plato’s thoughts, which stayed with Aristotle to 
the day he dicd. 

As we saw carlicr, Aristotle appeared at the Academy 
in 367/6 BC. Is it of no significance that the Academy had 
ariscn in approximatcly 387 BC, at Icast twenty years be- 
fore Aristotle entered it and met the sixty-year-old Plato, 
already wise with expericnce? Can it be that the brilliant 
Plato had not gone through a certain course of develop- 
ment up to that time and that the young Aristotle, who was 
also to be a philosopher of genius, did not find the Acade- 
my at a definite historical period of its existence, at a defi- 
nite stage in its spiritual development? 

By then Plato had already produced his main philoso- 
phico-mythological works. He had already written the 
Phaedrus, Symposium, Phacdo and Republic. Moreover, a 
shift had become evident in Plato’s approach from mytho- 
philosophic and artistic constructions toward much more 
theoretical, often abstractly dialectic and systematically 
complete structures. The dialogue Theaetetus, written 
around 369 BC, or about two years before Aristotle’s en- 
rollment in the Academy, can be scen as such a turning- 
point. 

Of course admiration of Plato’s earlier works never 
faded at the Academy nor, onc can say, in all of ancient 
philosophy up to the last centuries of its existence. None- 
theless at the Academy Aristotle not only encountered 
philosophico-religious and mytho-artistic problems but 
also the actual teachings on the dialectic of concepts. 
For already in the Theaetetus purcly gnoseological issues 
(i.c., relating to the theory of knowledge) were raised 
and grappled with, tasks essential to establishing the 
logic of cognition. 

Theaetetus is groundcd on the assertion of the continu- 
ous fluctuation of all that exists; and the question is posed: 
can the philosopher remain within the limits of uninter- 


rupted and chaotic fluidity? It appears that human gni- 
tion is possible only provided that the|stable Ideaslexist, 
through the help of which one can comprehend fluid re- 
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ality and trace in it some kind of logical order. In this con- 
nection anyone must recognize that the basic problem in 
the Theaetetus is a purely gnoscological (epistemological) 
onc or, generally speaking, a systemic and logical onc. The 
Theaetetus was followed by Plato's Parmenides, Sophist, 
Politicus (Statesman) and Philebus, all dialogues in which 
the constructive and logical element predominates. It is at 
this stage in the development of the Academy that Aris- 
totle entered it. 

But if the history of Aristotle’s spiritual development 
and activity at the Lyceum is of importance to us, we must 
dwell on a very essential fact in his biography: around 367 
BC Aristotle met a remarkable person at the Academy, 


Eudoxus of Cnidos. 


Eudoxus of Cnidos 


Eudoxus was born around 408 BC (according to other 
accounts, in 391 BC) on the island of Cnidos off the coast 
of Asia Minor, in the city of Cnidos, known as one of the 
main centers of worship of the goddess Aphrodite, in 
whose honor the Greek sculptor Praxiteles chiselled his 
famous statue. The heyday of Eudoxus’ philosophical 
carcer was in 368-365 BC, during his second stay in At- 
hens. He dicd around 355 BC at the age of fifty-three. 

Eudoxus came to Athens for the first time at the age of 
twenty-three, i.c., around 385 BC. It is possible that he 
began to attend Plato’s lectures already then. In addition, 
the sources say that he studied under the Pythagorean Ar- 
chytas, who instructed him in astronomy and geometry; 
and he also studied medicine under famous doctors of the 
time. There are also reports that he travelled to Egypt in 
approximately 381/0 BC. In Strabo’s version (XVII, 1, 29), 
he even went to Egypt with Plato and spent a whole of 
thirtcen years there, prevailing with difficulty upon the 
Egyptian priests to impart some of their doctrines. Then 
Eudoxus spent a few years in Cyzicus and Pergamum in 
Asia Minor, and returned to Athens, this time with a 
whole school of disciples, so that Diogenes Laertius even 
refers to a certain rivalry between Eudoxus and Plato 
(VIII, 87). That was hardly the case since there is scholarly 
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evidence of Eudoxus’ Platonism. In any event, during 
Plato’s second trip to Sicily (367-365 BC), Eudoxus served 
for him as head of the Academy. This is only natural as the 
two of them were old friends from the time of their joint 
journey to Egypt. 

Some time afterwards (approximately six or seven years 
later), Eudoxus returned to Cnidos, where he was invested 
with full legislative powers. He had had his own philosop- 
hical school before he came to the Academy, and he did 
not stay at the Academy to the end of his life, but returned 
to his native town a few years before his death. Thus he 
was not a Platonic Academician in the proper sense of the 
word, but merely spent his prime years at the Academy. 

Perhaps Eudoxus of Cnidos should not be considered a 
Platonist in the full sense of the term, although he even 
visited Plato in Sicily around 361 BC. Aristotle speaks of 
Eudoxus with great affection and in so doing reveals a linc 
of thinking characteristic not of Plato but of Eudoxus and 
Aristotle himself. 


Eudoxus as the Transition Between Plato and Aristotle. 
A passage from the Nicomachean Ethics where Eudoxus’ 
teaching on pleasure is sympathetically examined shows 
Aristotle’s closeness to Eudoxus. Neither Plato nor Aris- 
totle holds pleasure to be the highest good. Nevertheless it 
enters into this greatest good with a certain modification. 
The text which we cite below attests to Aristotle’s great af- 
finity with Eudoxus: “Eudoxus thought pleasure was the 
good because he saw all things, both rational and irra- 
tional, aiming at it, and because in all things that which is 
the object of choice is what is excellent and that which is 
most the object of choice the greatest good; thus the fact 
that all things moved toward the same object indicated 
that this was for all things the chief good (for each thing, 
he argued, finds its own good, as it finds its own nourish- 
ment); and that which is good for all things and at which 
all aim was the good. His arguments_were credited more 
because of the excellence of his character than for their 
own sake; he was thought to be remarkably stif-comroned, 
and therefore it was thought that he was not saying what 
he did say as a friend of pleasure, but that the facts really 
werc so. He believed that the same conclusion followed no 
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Icss plainly from a study of the contrary of pleasure; pain 
was in itself an object of aversion to all things, and there- 
fore its contrary must be similarly an object of choice. And 
again thal is most an object of choice which we choose not 
becausc or for the sake of something else, and pleasurc is 
admittedly of this nature; for no one asks to what end hc is 
pleased, thus implying that pleasure is in itself an object of 
choice” (X, 2). 

Aristotle’s closeness to Eudoxus on some issucs was 
balanced by divergences on some others, but these dif- 
ferences did not come in the way of the two philosophers’ 
personal friendship. 

Eudoxus’ closeness to Plato and Aristotle is evidenced 
by the fact that he considered the circle or sphere and cir- 
cular motion to be most perfect, and on the basis of vari- 
ous mathematical computations proved the sphcricality of 
the cosmos as a whole, and of all the then-known lumi- 
narics and plancts as well. 


Eudoxus’ Theory of a Spherical Cosmos in Relation to 
Other Ancient Greek Sense-Based Theories of the Cosmos. 
There is no necd to be surprised that the Platonist Eudox- 
us, like Plato himself, imagined the cosmos and the main 
motions of the heavenly bodies to be spherical. Let us not 
forgct that the Greek ethos in general was primarily based 
on visual perception and that the whole cosmos was con- 
ceived visually most often as a sphere. For Thales the cos- 
mos was a round plate floating on the water, with the bot- 
tom of this plate turned upward, not downward. Anaxi- 
mander imagined the cosmos as a cylinder, but this cylinder 
was surrounded by circles of fire. Thus in Anaximander’s 
words we also find a globe-shaped heaven, consisting of 
some sort of ficry “rings”, and the heavenly bodies 
presented as openings in these rings, thanks to which the 
fire within the globe becomes visible. One encounters no 
Iess than five attempts by Plato to picture the shape of the 
cosmos. And onc of them also presents a spherical sky; but 
the axis of the universe is depicted as a cosmic spindle 
around which the heavenly spheres revolve. For Em- 
pedocles the cosmos would now appear, now perish in 
flame, and there was no end to this eternal return. Demo- 
critus also believed cach individual cosmos to be finite, and 
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for him ours had appcared out of a vortex, a violent and 
chaotic motion of atoms. But according to Democritus 
there is an infinite number of such universes, so that in the 
final analysis the world is unending. After all this, is it so 
surprising that the universe should be sphere-shaped for 
Eudoxus too, and that this sphcricality of the cosmos is 
characteristic of both Plato and Aristotle as well? 


Mutual Influence of Plato and Eudoxus. However, it is 
probably Eudoxus who introduced to the Academy a very 
important idea, which we shall discuss below and which 
was based on the method of so-called exhaustion, which 
stressed the idea of infinity within the bounds of the 
general spherical conceptions of the cosmos. 

Aristotle also points to Eudoxus’ differences with Plato. 
Specifically, in criticizing the isolated world of Platonic 
Ideas in his Metaphysics (I, 9), he asserts that the ideas of 
things explain nothing in the things themselves, even if we 
accept the teaching of Anaxagoras and Eudoxus that the 
idea of the thing (note that Anaxagoras himself does not 
usc the term “idea”) relates to the thing itself as whiteness 
rclates to a white object. In other words, Eudoxus in con- 
trast to Plato was inclined to view all the ideal as a variety 
of the material, hence his whole theory of spheres was not 
pure idealism but merely a refined materialism. 

Probably Eudoxus really did represent some kind of 
(ransition between Plato and Aristotle, since Aristotle 
himsclf did not at all deny the independent existence of 
the ideas, but attributed to them existence inside individ- 
ual things. One cannot but consider such an intermediate 
link between Plato and Aristotle a remarkable phenome- 
non in the history of philosophy. 


It must be kept in mind that Eudoxus was also re- 
nowned as an expert in many empirical sciences. He was 
primarily a mathematician and an astronomer, but the 
sources also speak of his works in the fields of medicine, 
gcography and cthnography. All sciences of this kind were 
developing successfully in various parts of Greece, but al- 
though sometimes thcy were fused in the work of one par- 
licular thinker, they had never before been summarized in 
a few clear principles. 
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As Plato’s students, Eudoxus and then Aristotle be- 
came the first thinkers to join empirical and theoretical 
knowledge. It can in no way be denied that Plato exerted 
enormous influence on these two philosophers, even 
though the most. flourishing of all the sciences at the 
Academy itself were mathematics and astronomy, the two 
farthest removed from precise and detailed empirical in- 
vestigation. Nevertheless the Academy, as we have just 
stated, had arrived at the elucidation of the logical unity of 
human knowledge. All that was left was to apply this the- 
ory concerning fundamental principles to empirical re- 
search, and it fell to the lot of Eudoxus and Aristotle to do 
so. But if we keep strictly to the facts of the history of phil- 
osophy and philology, it must be remembered that it was 
Socrates, always aiming for generalizations that could not 
be reduced to individual observed facts, who had already 
long since elaborated the principle of the unity of con- 
cepts. Plato himself had begun his career precisely by 
examining these generalized concepts. 


Eudoxus’ Method of Exhaustion 

Eudoxus’ method of “exhaustion” is a way of merging 
Plato’s Ideas of things with the things themselves, where 
the Idea of the thing does not remain in isolated existence 
but finds expression in the things as their principle and 
method, as the law of their actual coming-to-be. But to the 
Socratic theory of universalized meaning Plato con- 
tributed an extremely important principle, which found its 
most pronounced expression in Eudoxus’ work, namely 
the so-called principle of exhaustion. This principle will 
become clear to us after an examination of the main dif- 
ference betwecn Plato and Aristotle concerning the corre- 
lation of Idea and matter. 

Despite his great intellectual bias in favor of the exist- 
ence of these generalizations, or as he put it, these erdos or 
Ideas, Plato was always put off by a complete dualism of 
Ideas and matter. Of course in studying these idcas in 
themselves, without the things to give meaning to which 
they were actually first formulated, it is very easy to cut 
oneself off from the study of the things themselves. Fur- 
thermore such separation of the two is sometimes necess- 
ary for a precise and attentive study of them inde- 
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pendently of each other. In the Parmenides, for instance, 
Plato outlines a remarkable abstract dialectic of the Ideas 
in which there is not a word about any sensual things. But 
this rupture is not a matter of principle for Plato. It is 
maintained only for convenience and clarity of his dialecti- 
cal analysis, as every one of his dialogues, and especially 
the Parmenides, shows us. Parmenides in particular con- 
tains a detailed discussion of the inadmissibility of the iso- 
lated, independent existence of Ideas and things, and in no 
uncertain terms recognizes not only the separate existence 
of Ideas and things, but also their most intimate interac- 
tion."! Such reasoning on Plato’s part would hardly have 
been possible without the intervention of Eudoxus, who 
had an enormous significance for Aristotle as well. 

In the end all these philosophers agree that the idea of 
the thing, whether it exists outside the thing or inside it, is in 
any event necessary for the cognition of each individual 
thing. Plato only foregrounds the generalized existence of 
the Ideas, without however denying the Ideas of individual 
things; whereas Aristotle gives pride of place precisely to 
these particular Ideas, without at the same time denying the 
general existence of the world of Ideas as a whole. Later we 
shall see that Aristotle develops even further the Platonic 
doctrine of the general existence of a world of Ideas, calling 
it the cosmic Mind and Prime Mover. And it was in order to 
explain how one could pass from the conception of the Idea 
of a thing to the existence of the thing itself and, conversely, 
from a concrete thing to the Idea itself of the thing that Eu- 
doxus came up with his exhaustive method. 

As we know, Eudoxus was primarily a student of em- 
pirical knowledge, albeit generalized. Empirical knowl 
edge, based on direct observation of phenomena, attests to 
the continuous mutability and fluctuation of the material 
world, so uninterrupted that it is impossible even to record 
each individual thing and its specific character. Heraclitus, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras already well understood this. 
What are we to do now in our quest for exact empirical 
knowledge if everything is continuously and uninterrup- 
tedly in flux? Plato put forward the concept of the Ideas, 
those supports in the midst of continuous flux which are its 
landmarks as it were and allow one to get to identify and 
record it. But for this to be true the idea itself must be suf- 
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ficiently flexible and fluid, otherwise it will only compre- 
hend separate discontinuous markers in the flow, not fluc- 
tuation as such. The idca of the thing had to be under- 
stood not only as firm and stable, but as a principle of in- 
stability and variability as well. The idca itself of the thing 
is fixed. But to ground a theory of knowledge it was 
necessary that this steady Idea serve as the foundation for 
all the instability and fluidity of the corresponding thing. It 
was here that Eudoxus’ method came in handy. 

In studying Plato we find that cach Idea can and must 
undergo endless division, as is also true of each thing. This 
can full well be called a classical theory of least valucs. In 
the Modern Era the term “infinitely small” has come to 
refer to what can become smaller than any given quantity. 
The infinitely small is not some fixed magnitude which 
would not allow of any further division. Division cannot 
stop anywhere and ever, does not lead to some stationary, 
albeit very small, substance; rather the infinitely small is 
the process of infinite division, insofar as between two 
points on a line, however close they may be to each other, 
one can always imagine a third point. 

Thus in its very essence the idea of the thing is nothing 
other than the principle of endless division or, generally 
speaking, endless transformation of the thing itself. It also 
needs saying that the living idea of things must be the prin- 
ciple of their coming into being and the real law of their 
origin. If we know what the thing itself is, i.c., what con- 
stitutes its essence and idea, then we will be able to judge 
both how this thing changes and what it is at a given mo- 
ment of its existence. But if we do not know what the idea 
of the thing is, then we do not know either what the thing 
itself is or what it is at a given moment of its existence. 
This is why ideas are needed to cognize things in flux, and 
things in flux, to cognize the idcas. 

The universal docs not exist without the particular, nor 
the particular without the universal. 

The universal is the law for the appearance of the par- 
ticular, and the particular is the natural result of the func- 
tioning of the universal. 


Aristotle and Eudoxus. Thus one can say that Eudoxus 
enlivened the Platonic Idea by understanding it as the 
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principle of the empirical existence of things. It must im- 
mediately be noted that Aristotle also established and cla- 
borated the principle of fragmentation of substances, or 
exhaustive method, as being a law necessary for the cogni- 
tion of empirical reality in general. 

This principle lay at the basis of all of Aristotle’s later 
philosophy. 

And so, as we scc, Eudoxus played a very important 
role in Aristotlc’s intellectual development, and conse- 


quently in the advance of the philosophical theory which 
was recognized at the Lyceum. 


The General Attitude Toward Philosophy 
at the Lyceum 


We shall not be mistaken if we say that Aristotle’s 
whole philosophy—which took shape at the Lyceum — is 
nothing but a eulogy to reason and the reasonable life. In 
confirmation we could citc a host of diverse passages from 
Aristotle, but we shall content ourselves here with refer- 
ring the rcadcr to the Nicomachean Ethics (1, 3), Eude- 
mian Ethics (1, 5)" and the Magna Moralia (I, 4; H, 6).8 


Careful Historicism and Systematized Scholarly Philos- 
ophical Research. We are struck by Aristotle’s meticulous- 
ncss in going over carlicr philosophical material before 
coming out with some morc or less conclusive formulation 
of his own regarding the problem under study. The very 
beginning of the Metaphysics contains abundant material 
from previous philosophers along with a critical analysis, 
and only then docs Aristotle make up his mind to start 
spcaking of his “first philosophy”. He mentions such phil- 
osophcrs as Thales, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
Xenophon, Empedocles, Parmenidcs, Melissus, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, the Pythagorcans, Leucippus, Democritus, 
Cratylus, Socrates, Plato and so on. In the Nicomachean 
Ethics (X, 9), he finds it necessary first to examine the opi- 
nions of his predecessors on the organization of the state 
and only then to speak of it himself. In the Rhetoric we 
read that “what is long established seems akin to what 
exists by nature ... what appears to have been always what 
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it is is regarded as real” (II, 9). In other words it is natural 
for the philosopher to study the facts of the past; and the 
community of opinion of his precursors, or as Aristotle 
here expresses it, “what appears to have been always what 
it is”, confirms and strengthens him on his way toward the 
truth. That is why it is a prerequisite to study each ques- 
tion in its historical development. In the Topics, for in- 
stance, he speaks at length of the need to study not only 
the subjects of one’s investigation, but their opposites as 
well (I, 14). This means that one should examine the opi- 
nions of former philosophers who do not concur with each 
other, i.e., truth is reached no longer through shared opi- 
nions but by overcoming differences. 

Thus at the Lyceum Aristotle taught philosophy, first, 
strictly historically and, second, strictly systematically. 
Both methods of understanding philosophy are necessary 
because “the same ideas, one must believe, recur in men’s 
minds not once or twice but again and again” (On the Hea- 
vens I, 3). 

In the third place it is clear that Aristotle also requires 
a very calm and methodically self-possessed attitude to 
philosophy. In fragment 27 of a biography of Aristotle by 
an unknown author we read that he had a very moderate 
disposition; and the biographer goes on to cite a passage 
from Aristotle’s Categories to the effect that one must not 
express one’s opinion precipitously but only after conside- 
ring it many times, and that perplexity is not always injuri- 
ous. In his work On the Good Aristotle writes that not only 
when experiencing happiness must you remember that you 
are only a mere mortal, but also when constructing proofs 
which do not always immediately assume a flawless form 
(fragment 22). 


Practical Activity and Contemplation 

It is inherent not only in an unreasoning being to come 
into being, but in reason itself, in which case, however, 
this coming into being has a quite specific and moreover 
blissful quality in view of its all-embracing universality. It 
is also interesting to find that in his attitude to philosophy 
Aristotle (and hence all his school) was in a remarkable 
way able to conjoin practical empirical research with the 
tranquil, unperturbed and blissful state of pure reason. 
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Aristotle would say that just as a horse is born for running, 
an ox for ploughing and a dog for hunting out, man Is born 
for two things, intellectual comprehension and action, like 
some mortal god (fragment 61). 

On the one hand, practical life is best of all, according 
to Aristotle. “And it is equally a mistake to place inactivity 
above action, for happiness is activity, and the actions of 
the just and wise are the realization of much that is noble” 
(Politics VII, 3). Furthermore, “the answer to the question 
we are asking is plain also from the definition of happi- 
ness; for it has been said to be a virtuous activity of soul, of 
a certain kind” (Nicomachean Ethics I, 9). On the other 
hand, reason is portrayed by Aristotle as that which is 
most universal and most essential, and practical and bliss- 
ful. The following passage from the Nicomachean Ethics 
(VI, 6) makes a Particularly deep impression on the 
reader: “Scientific knowledge is judgment about things 
that are universal and necessary, and the conclusions of 
demonstration, and all scientific knowledge, follow from 
first principles (for scientific knowledge involves ap- 
prehension of a rational ground). This being so, the first 
principle from which what is scientifically known follows 
cannot be an object of scientific knowledge, or art, or of 
practical wisdom; for that which can be scientifically 
known can be demonstrated, and art and practical wisdom 
deal with things that are variable. Nor are these first prin- 
ciples the objects of philosophic wisdom, for it is a mark of 
the philosopher to have demonstration about some things. 
If, then, the states of mind by which we have truth and are 
never deceived about things invariable or even variable are 
scientific knowledge, practical wisdom, philosophic wis- 
dom, and intuitive reason, and it cannot be any of the 
three (i.e., practical wisdom, scientific knowledge, or phil- 
osophic wisdom), the remaining alternative is that it is in- 
tuitive reason that grasps the first principles.” 

Aristotle’s conjunction of practical experience, contem- 
plation, universality, necessity, justice, wisdom and happi- 
ness can only, we repeat, give rise to the most profound 
wonder and an uncommonly noble frame of mind. As 
Aristotle says in another passage from the Nicomachean 
Ethics (X, 7), “If happiness is activity in accordance with 
virtue, it is reasonable that it should be in accordance with 
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the highest virtue; and this will be that of the best thing in 
us. Whether it be rcason or somcthing clsc that is this cle- 
ment which is thought to be our natural rulcr and guide 
and to take thought of things noble and divine, whcther it 
be itself also divine or only the most divine clement in us, 
the activity of this in accordance with its proper virtue will 
be perfect happiness.” 


Erroneous Theories of an Immovable, Purely Intellectual 
Reason. Ancient philosophy usually contrasted reason and 
feeling. Sensations and feelings were mobile, while reason 
was immobile and stable. A principle of mutability and be- 
coming, thanks to which sensations provide pleasure, was 
always emphasized with regard to feeling. Reason, on the 
other hand, resembled a solid rock, so there could be no 
question of any bliss intrinsic to this rock. Such a view, 
which was widespread even beyond antiquity, does not at 
all apply to Aristotle and his philosophical theories, ab- 
stract as they may be. In a passage we shall presently 
quote, he demolishes the opposition between the two prin- 
ciples and finds process, and life, and pleasure, in reason. 
Here is where one must seek the attitude to the philos- 
ophy of reason characteristic of the Lyceum. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics (VII, 11), Aristotle cites dif- 
ferent opinions on what pleasure is and how, linked as it is 
to sense perceptions, it can correspond to the good. We 
read: “The reasons given for the view that pleasure is not a 
good at all are that every pleasure is a perceptible process 
to a natural state, and that no process is of the same kind 
as its end, e.g. no process of building of the same kind as a 
house. A temperate man avoids pleasures. A man of prac- 
tical wisdom pursues what is free from pain, not what is 
pleasant. The pleasures are a hindrance to thought, and 
the more so the more one delights in them, e.g. in sexual 
pleasure; for no one could think of anything while ab- 
sorbed in this. There is no art of pleasure; but every good 
is the product of some art. Children and the brutes pursue 
pleasures. The reasons for the view that not all pleasures 
are good are that there are pleasures that are actually base 
and objects of reproach, and there are harmful pleasures; 
for some pleasant things are unhealthy. The reason for the 
view that the best thing in the world is not pleasure is that 
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plcasure is not an cnd but a process.” And so it appears 
that regardlcss of the differences of opinion as to whether 
pleasure should be vicwed as a good or not, one thing is 
certain: it is something fluid, transitory, perceived only in 
process, as is natural for feelings and sensations but not 
for reason, devoid as it is of all variability and hence, of 
pleasure. 


Anstotle’s Positive Teaching on the Identicalness of Rea- 
son, Happiness and Pleasure. Not one of these views he 
presents suits Aristotle. The supreme good and supreme 
reason for him are not some dead immobile rock in com- 
parison with which only sense expcriences could afford 
pleasure. No, the abstract constructions of reason have 
their own attraction; and the more profound, the more de- 
tailed the work of reason, the more one attains the good 
and the sweeter, the more blissful is this good. Therefore 
the contemplative experiencing of all these reasonable and 
rational forms offers hope for their overall scrutiny, and 
the entire practice of detailed scientific analysis of an ob- 
ject does not exclude a contemplative attitude to it but, on 
the contrary, pure contemplation is precisely the blissful 
inclusion of all details, now bereft of all agitation and fuss. 
Hence in another part of the Nicomachean Ethics Aris- 
totle arrives at this remarkable conclusion: “And we think 
happiness has pleasure mingled with it, but the activity of 
philosophic wisdom is admittedly the pleasantest of virtu- 
ous activities; at all events the pursuit of it is thought to 
offer pleasures marvellous for their purity and their endur- 
ingness, and it is to be expected that those who know will 
pass their time more pleasantly than those who inquire” 
(X, 7). This is quite natural, since knowledge of the ideas 
is beautiful. It is no wonder that Aristotle writes: “The ap- 
parent good is the object of appetite, and the real good is 
the primary object of rational wish” (Metaphysics XII, 7). 


All Philosophy Is Beauty. Thus the philosophy of the 
Lyceum affirms the supreme abstraction of reason, sees a 
certain blissful sweetness lurking in it; however, the con- 
templation of reason and the loftiest abstract ideas does 
not exclude the practical pursuit of concrete, detailed, 
careful investigations; on the contrary, it is their blissful 
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consummation and universalization. As we know, the state 
of bliss is far above all the goods and evils of cveryday life. 
The philosophy of the Lyceum teaches one to strive for the 
ultimate good, or, which is one and the same, for eternal 
reason, which is the cause of all that is best. And Aristotle 
says, disputing the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophers: 
“Those who suppose, as the Pythagoreans and Speusippus 
do, that supreme beauty and goodness are not present in 
the beginning, because the beginnings both of plants and 
of animals are causes, but beauty and completeness are in 
the effects of these, are wrong in their opinion. For the 
seed comes from other individuals which are prior and 
complete, and the first thing is not seed but the complete 
being” (Metaphysics XII, 7). The supreme good is the 
source of everything, it is complete, beautiful and perfect. 

Therefore in their understanding of philosophy the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle were not at all troubled by the 
presence of evil or ugliness since the supreme good, the 
beautiful and reasonable, is always opposed to them. From 
the rest of Aristotle’s biography we shall see that all the 
dramatic complexities of life could not disturb his wisdom 
or thwart his endless patience, industriousness and faith in 
the victory of reason. Aristotle was convinced that truth 
was reached at the cost of great effort. But he well under- 
stood that there is another way of finding truth—through 
joint research and cooperation. He writes of this on sev- 
eral occasions, primarily in the treatises On Sophistical Re- 
futations (34) and Topics (VI, 14). 

In a word, all knowledge is beautiful according to Aris- 
totle. All philosophy is true beauty, to which one must al- 
ways give oneself up completely, endlessly, patiently, dili- 
gently, serenely, trusting in the possibility of achieving 
truth and beauty and, finally, without making any extrava- 
gant claims,*but strictly separating what is intelligible to 
man from what is not. In the treatise On the Parts of Ani- 
mals we read: “Of things constituted by nature some are 
ungenerated, imperishable, and eternal, while others are 
subject to generation and decay. The former are excellent 
beyond compare and divine, but less accessible to knowl- 
edge. The evidence that might throw light on them, and on 
the problems which we long to solve respecting them, is 
furnished but scantily by sensation; whereas respecting 
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perishable plants and animals we have abundant informa- 
tion, living as we do in their midst, and ample data may be 
collected concerning all their various kinds, if only we are 
willing to take sufficient pains. Both departments, how- 
ever, have their special charm. The scanty conceptions to 
which we can attain of celestial things give us, from their 
excellence, more pleasure than all our knowledge of thc 
world in which we live: just as a half glimpse of persons 
that we love is more delightful than a leisurely view of 
other things, whatever their number and dimensions. On 
the other hand, in certitude and in completeness our 
knowledge of terrestrial things has the advantage. More- 
over, their greater nearness and affinity to us balances 
somewhat the loftier interest of the heavenly things that 
are the objects of the higher philosophy” (I, 5). 


Science Is a Painstakingly Exact Investigation of Life. 
The followers of Aristotle were always distinguished for, 
and even proud of, the strict scientificality of their think- 
ing. These claims of the Peripatetics did not find much 
favor in antiquity. Many people then, as now, were 
troubled by the extraordinary laboriousness as it were of 
these philosophers’ mental explorations and their custom- 
ary fondness for all sorts of minute investigations and 
probing of trifling details, which is seen as an example of 
some sort of scholasticism and casuistry. But this is not at 
all correct. 

Aristotle and his school always liked to study life both 
at its source and in its external manifestations. But any 
kind of life—and the cosmos was seen as universal life — 
was always beautiful to Aristotle. In the same section of 
the treatise just quoted from we read further: “We there- 
fore must not recoil with childish aversion from the exam- 
ination of the humbler animals. Every realm of nature is 
marvellous ... we should venture on the study of every kind 
of animal without distaste; for each and all will reveal to us 
something natural and something beautiful. Absence of 
haphazard and conduciveness of everything to an end are 
to be found in Nature’s works in the highest degree, and 
the resultant end of her generations and combinations is a 
form of the beautiful” (I, 5). 
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We shall cite a few cxamples of how Aristotle, for all 
the generalizing capacity of his mind, was endlessly inter- 
ested in all sorts of trifles, details and facts, which some- 
limes bear relation to the universalizing constructions of 
his philosophy but sometimes are not related to them at all 
and are simply interesting to Aristotle in themselves. In 
such instances Aristotle is not only unafraid of dissipating 
his cnergics in his observations and descriptions, but on 
the contrary just loves to go off into endless details even 
about subjects of small importance to him. 

Thus, in explaining how housckeeping should be set up, 
Aristotle writes in his Aeconomica (fragment 182) that a 
home is formed of four relationships —the father’s to his 
children, the husband’s to his wife, the master’s to his scr- 
vants, and income to expenditures, in such a way that cx- 
penses not be greater than income, for that is dissipation, 
nor income greater than expenses, for that is miserlincss 
and basencss. 

It would scem that family affairs of this sort are far 
removed from the thorough and detailed studies of a his- 
tory of rhetoric. But Aristotle’s encyclopedic mind was in- 
terested both in family questions and the history of 
rhetoric. According to Cicero, Aristotle collected, com- 
parcd and joined together all the old writers dealing with 
thc art of rhetoric. He wrote down the instructions of each 
with great care, clucidated the difficult passages and dili- 
gently expounded upon them. In so doing he so surpassed 
these first founders of rhetoric in the beauty and concision 
of his language that people no longer cared to acquaint 
themsclves with their prescriptions in their own books, but 
all who wished to understand what their advice really 
amounted to turned to Aristotle’s book as a much more 
convenient explanation (fragment 136)." 

But if Aristotle entered so minutely into the historical 
issucs of rhetoric, it is not surprising that in addressing 
Homer hc tried to resolve some of the contradictions that 
arisc when one reads his works. Why does Homer say in 
the Odyssey (XI, 634) that the head of the dreadful mon- 
ster Gorgon is in Hades when the /liad (V, 741) tells us 
that Athena bears it on her shield? Aristotle responds that 
the goddess did not at all have it on her shield, just as she 
did not have “Strife” or “horrible Onsiaught withal” on it 
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either. The poet had in mind here only the horror evoked 
by the Gorgon, which was conveyed to those gazing upon 
the goddess’ aegis (fragment 153). 

Further on Aristotle takes up the question of why Ajax 
told the Trojan Hector of Achilles’ wrath and unwilling- 
ness to join in battle, thus opening the way for the Trojans’ 
onslaught. After all there was no need for such step, and 
besides a reasonable man should not inform his enemies 
of his side’s calamities. Aristotle untangles this seeming il- 
logicality: Ajax had to proclaim Achilles’ wrath, otherwise 
Hector would have thought that Achilles did not enter the 
fray out of cowardice; but Hector had to know that Achil- 
les and the other Achaeans were stronger than he (frag- 
ment 157). 

“And the tall spears are planted by their sides,” says 
Homer (/liad II, 135). But it is bad to thrust spear-shafts 
into the ground; and if one of the spears thus planted 
should fall down at night it would make a lot of noise. 
Aristotle explains this seemingly strange expression as fol- 
lows: in his poetry Homer always depicted what was the 
practice in his day, and in those ancient times the Greeks 
did as the Barbarians still do; many Barbarians thus plant 
tneir spears (fragment 160). 

“Therewith the goddess spread a table with ambrosia 
and set it by him, and mixed the ruddy nectar,” says 
Homer of the nymph Calypso (Odyssey V, 90). If the gods 
drink nothing but nectar, why did Calypso give some to 
Hermes “mixed”? For if she mixed it with water, then they 
drink water as well as nectar. Aristotle resolves the confu- 
sion in this way: the word translated as “mix” (cerasai) can 
mean either “to mix one liquid with another” or simply “to 
pour”, for the word has both these meanings; and in the 
phrase “mixed the ruddy nectar” it in fact means not to 
mix but merely to pour (fragment 170). 

Sometimes Aristotle gets too bogged down in historical 
facts and their diversity even begins to hinder his critical 
judgment, as one can ascertain from his appraisal of the 
Pythagoreans. In his account he tells of miraculous occur- 
rences in the life of Pythagoras, for example, how a god 
greeted Pythagoras by name (fragment 191), and relays 
the ancient division of all living beings into gods, people 
and creatures like Pythagoras (fragment 192). On the 
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other hand, he provides various sobering facts about Py- 
thagoras: for example the Pythagoreans actually did cat 
meat except for certain parts of animals, which they de- 
clined for symbolic reasons (fragment 194): not cating the 
heart symbolically meant not tormenting oneself with sor- 
row (fragment 197). Aristotle pedantically enumerates 
lists of Pythagorean symbols, showing there is nothing 
mysterious about them: not stepping over a yoke mcant 
not getting carried away by money-making; not raking 
coals with a knife meant not irritating a choleric person; 
not plucking at wreaths, not defiling the laws of the state, 
for the laws crown the state so to speak (fragment 197). 

Aristotle’s encyclopedic concerns are truly unending. 
He was interested in the problem of the flooding of the 
Nile (fragment 246) and established that its floods were 
caused by rainfall in its mountain sources. To this end, he 
asked Alexander the Great to send people there to ascer- 
tain the reasons for the flooding by direct observation. The 
problem was cleared up for Aristotle since the floods were 
patently shown to be caused by rainfall. 

In his Physical Problems (fragments 210-244), Aristotle 
touches on the phases of the moon, the reason it is harm- 
ful to drink melted snow, why it is worse to wash clothes in 
salt water, why white wine is less inebriating than red, how 
the heat of the sun is transmitted to ripening fruit, why 
people blush with shame and pale with fear. He was also 
interested in weather prognosis based on the direction of 
the wind and the behavior of birds and animals.'° 

Overall Aristotle is amazing for his extraordinary love 
of nature study, his tireless observation and recording of 
all kinds of rare and sometimes even amusing phenomena. 

In a discussion of swans and doves Aelian cited Aris- 
totle as saying that swans are notable for the quantity and 
beauty of their young as well as their belligerence, for they 
are often roused into a fury against each other and get into 
fights in which they kill each other; Aristotle also said that 
sometimes they even battled with eagles, though in self- 
defence and not initiating the fight. Aelian goes on to say 
that swans are commonly famed for their singing, although 
he has not heard them sing and thinks that perhaps no- 
body has but that everyone accepts on faith that they do 
and that their song is particularly beautiful and mellifluous 
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before death; swans can fly across the open sca and also 
along the shore without tiring their wings (I, 14). 

Aristotle also wrote books on metals, plants and agri- 
culture, where he describes countless particulars about 
these subjects in equal detail. 

Amidst all this diversity of often haphazard information 
one comes across ideas that are strikingly correct and 
well-grounded. Meditating on the starry sky, Aristotle 
writes: “Our observations of the stars make it evident, not 
only that the earth is circular, but also that it is a circle of 
no great size. For quite a small change of position to south 
or north causes a manifest alteration of the horizon. There 
is much change, I mean, in the stars which are overhead, 
and the stars seen are different, as one moves northward 
or southward. Indeed there are some stars seen in Egypt 
and in the neighborhood of Cyprus which are not seen in 
the northerly regions; and stars, which in the north are 
never beyond the range of observation, in those regions 
rise and set. All of which goes to show not only that the 
earth is circular in shape, but also that it is a sphere of no 
great size” (On the Heavens II, 14), 

Elsewhere Aristotle described the customs and institu- 
tions of nearly all the Barbarian as well as the Greek 
states. One life of Aristotle affirms that he followed Alex- 
ander the Great to the Brahmins of India and that his ob- 
servations of the habits of many countries allowed him to 
describe 255 types of government. He wrote a book en- 
titled The Customs of Barbarians, as well as a book on the 
claims and rights of the Greek city-states, on the history of 
the Pythian games with a list of the victors and one or even 
several books called Peplos (“The Garment”), containing 
a variety of materials, from a list of national Greek sports 
competitions to a collection of epitaphs from the graves of 
ancient heroes. 

Such was Aristotle’s attitude to philosophy, and to all 
other sciences as well, as it found expression at the Ly- 
ceum. One cannot fail to note his infinite devotion to both 
major and minor areas of philosophy, his patience in the 
process of searching out the truth, his conception of all ex- 
istence as life, as well as his tranquillity and greatness of 
spirit before all typcs of evil and outrage, which he felt did 
not hinder the ultimate victory of truth, goodness and 
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beauty but only confirmed the existence of these lofty 
spheres. One must especially kecp all this in mind whicn 
reviewing the dismal circumstances which scemingly 
triumphed in the philosopher’s last days. 

It is not surprising that in his will Aristotle’s disciple 
Theophrastus instructed that the bust of Aristotle be 
placed in the shrine of the Muses along with the rest of the 
dedicated offerings (Diogenes Lacrtius V, 51). 


Aristotle’s Letters 


Interested in the most diverse sciences, the natural 
sciences no less than the humanities, as well as different 
types of art from both ideological and formal points of 
view, Aristotle was also directly engaged in literature him- 
self, particularly poetry. At the beginning of this book we 
already had occasion to say that Aristotle was far from 
pursuing only abstract constructs and that he was also the 
author of a number of poetic works. Some letters, known 
as Aristotle’s in antiquity, have also come down to us; 
from them we can assess his epistolary skill. At that time 
the art of letter-writing was valued no less than the art of 
eloquence, since a letter was the same sort of conversation 
with another, and revealed the personality, frame of mind 
and thoughts of those who were exchanging epistles. 


Extension of Aristotle’s Encyclopedism to his Literary 
Ant. The fact that Aristotle engaged in writing poetry of his 
own alongside his work in the natural sciences, medicine, 
biology, rhetoric and history of the theater only confirms 
his encyclopedic propensities. His surviving poems, for in- 
stance the verses glorifying Plato (which were mentioned 
earlier), or Hermeias (which will be discussed later), as 
well as his poetic prose glorifying the beauty of nature 
(which has also been cited earlier) give a sufficient idea of 
Aristotle’s artistic inclinations. We shall now devote some 
time to his letters. 


The Epistolary Genre. The outstanding rhetorician 
Demetrius the Cynic (first century AD) notes in his work 
On Style (IV, 230) that Aristotle was “exceptionally suc- 
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cessful in attaining the cpistolary manner”.’* He informs 
us that a certain Artemon, who probably collected and 
transcribed Aristotle’s letters in the third century BC (al- 
though he may have composed them himself) claimed 
from the example of Aristotle’s letters that “a letter ought 
to be written in the same manner as a dialogue” (IV, 223). 
However, Demetrius himself thought that Aristotle’s let- 
ters sometimes turned into whole treatises although he 
personally felt that “the heightening should not, however, 
be carried so far that we have a treatise in place of a letter, 
as is the case with those of Aristotle to Alexander and with 
that of Plato to Dion’s friends” (IV, 234). He also com- 
ments that “Aristotle, however, sometimes uses actual 
proofs, but in the way appropriate to a letter” (IV, 232). 

Demetrius’ remarks characterize the style of Aristotle’s 
letters as being simple. But elsewhere he says that Aris- 
totle’s letters contain jokes, not of the kind that are more 
elevated and filled with dignity but of the sort that are 
more common and close to buffoonery (III, 163-165). 

The elegance of Aristotle’s epistolary style is noted in 
fragments 668 and 669, although sometimes his letters 
were written in the most simple language, very close to or- 
dinary everyday and conversational speech. 

The sources speak of the concision of Aristotle’s let- 
ters, as well as of their broad intelligibility and originality. 
Aelius, one of the late commentators on Aristotle’s Ca- 
tegories, wrote that in his private writings, his letters, Aris- 
totle was terse and at the same time as easily under- 
standable as he was original— understandable to anyone 


because his epistolary style did not differ from ordinary 
conversation, and orginal withour Talling-tato-carelece 
ness; yet he could be abrupt as well (Iragmént 667). 

The abundance of Aristotle’s letters, their varied style 
and their great fame will convert anyone who, having stu- 
died the philosopher’s other writings, is in the habit of 
thinking that Aristotle’s style is dry, hard to understand, 
monotonously abstract, devoid of all artistic elements, far 
from clear and simple, and always overly scholastic. 

Ammonius Saccas, another late commentator of Aris- 
totle, wrote that Aristotle was obviously a master of the 
epistolary style, which should be brief and clear and shun 
excessive dryness in the combination of phrases and ex- 
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pressions. Simplicius wrote that Aristotle’s ability to cx- 
press himself clearly was best demonstrated by the charac- 
ter of his letters, where, as befitted the epistolary style, he 
appropriately mimicked everyday conversation; none of 
the famous writers had a letter style comparable to Aris- 
totle’s. 

Aristotle not only liked to write letters, but had an ex- 
tremely varied and wide-ranging style, as Simplicius also 
attests. He tells us that some of Aristotle’s works were 
classed as lectures (for instance his works on logic and 
physics), in the sense that he addressed them orally to his 
closest students; others were called familiar writings 
(these were the ones he wrote to his friends); still others 
were termed exoteric, and were in the form of letters to 
people who were not close to him, written at their request. 
The latter were also called “circular” works because on re- 
ceipt those who had asked for them were to read them 
aloud in front of a group standing in a circle so that all 
could hear equally well. In these writings, when treating of 
divine matters, Aristotle would often demonstrate that the 
‘ prime intellect is divine, is above everything and necessar- 
ily abides immutably in an unwavering sphere. 


Many ancient authors felt that Aristotle’s letters should 
not be disregarded or considered somehow incidental. In 
the view of the late writer Philoponus, Aristotle’s letters 
were a very important area of his writings, no less than his 
theoretical treatises: he said that Aristotle’s works were 
divided into those dealing with private matters, such as his 
letters, those dealing with general issues, such as the 
Physics, On the Soul and so forth, and those dealing with 
questions of an intermediate nature, such as his Politics 
and Historia Animalium; the personal ones were those he 
wrote to someone in particular, for instance his letters and 
all his answers to Alexander the Great’s questions on rul- 
ing and how to establish colonies._ 

“As for the content of his letters, we have already 
touched on it several times previously. They are notable 
for their great nobility of spirit and enormous concern for 
the needs of Greece as a whole. In concluding this section 
on Aristotle’s letters we shall cite some materials we have 
not yet discussed. 
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A Letter to Alexander. Aristotle’s Ictters to Alexander 
are striking first of all for their noble sentiments and at- 
tempt to defend the oppressed and appeal to the humane 
feelings of the Macedonian potentates. We shall describe 
one of them. Although some doubt its authenticity, it is in- 
dicative that a letter of the kind should have been linked 
with Aristotle’s name. The letter states that many sages 
have proved that doing good gives one access to the lot of 
gods, because the life of humans rests on receiving gifts 
and giving them, consisting as it does in giving away, re- 
ceiving and again giving forth. Therefore it is fine and just 
to show pity—for pity is a sign of a meek spirit, and 
cruelty, of an ill-bred one—and relieve all who are un- 
deservedly unfortunate, and especially good people; for it 
is disgraceful and cruel to scorn virtue stricken by misfor- 
tune. Hence Aristotle approves of Theophrastus when he 
says that showing pity never leads to repentance. He tells 
Alexander to try to be prompt to do good and slow to 
anger, for the former is regal and merciful, while the latter 
is repulsive and befitting Barbarians. Finally, he urges 
Alexander to do as he thinks right without disdaining use- 
ful advice. 

It would be hard to imagine a letter by a great philos- 
opher distinguished by a loftier content and more pro- 
nounced humane feelings. 


A Letter to Theophrastus. In this conncction it is expedi- 
ent to mention one other letter from Aristotle addressed 
to his student Theophrastus and marked by the same lofty 
temper. In it Aristotle says that sudden injustice is unques- 
tionably better than injustice of long duration; for the 
memory of it and the harm it occasions last only a short 
time, while long-standing and deeply-rooted injustice cre- 
ates eternal hatred; and reconciliation often follows the 

‘former after one kind word, whereas we can find no way 
out of the latter even after much agitation and torment. 
Therefore one should not behave unjustly with one’s asso- 
ciates in the first place —there arc no reasonable grounds 
for doing so—but if it is impossible to abstain, after one 
has unwillingly acted unfairly, one should rapidly put an 
end to the hatred. After all it is beyond human power to 
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entircly refrain from injustice anyway; bul repairing ¢ 
blunder brings much good and is especially a feature of 
balanced minds. 


Sense of Equality with Kings. It must be noted that in his 
letters to the sovereigns of the world of his day, Aristotle 
was not at all some pitiful and crude flattercr. Whilc giving 
them various lofty admonitions, he felt on the same planc as 
they. An example of such a letter is the onc cited by Plu- 
tarch which we mentioned earlier, although Plutarch is well 
known not to have been at all particular about the litcral 
truth of the documents he cites. Let us remind our readers 
of a notable instance in Aristotle’s correspondence with 
Alexander so that they can judge for themselves of the 
overall character of Aristotle’s Ictters. Alexander, far off in 
Asia, was displeased that Aristotle had openly writtcn 
about the truths which at one time he himself had con- 
sidered esoteric, i.e., intended for a narrow circle of stu- 
dents. Since we have already quoted Alexander’s Ictter on 
the subject, we shall here reproduce Aristotle’s response. 
laconically self-possessed and full of dignity: “Aristotle to 
King Alexander, Grecting. You have written to me regard- 
ing my acroaticjlectures, thinking that I ought to have kept 
them secret. Know then that they have both becn madc 
public and not made public. For they are intelligible only to 
those who have heard me. Farewcll, King Alexandcr.””” 


Realistic Approach to Life. Finally, Aristotle’s Ictters arc 
also full of a multitude of different facts reflecting the con- 
fuscd events of the time. For example, everyone usually 
knows that Aristotle asked King Philip to restore his na- 
tive town of Stagira, which was located near the city of 
Olynthus he had destroyed. The king was not at all averse 
to granting Aristotle’s request. But there were spies and 
informers about who got Philip not to restore Olynthus 
and to leave Stagira in ruins. Aristotle was critical-minded 
enough to see through these kinds of intrigues, but he 
could do nothing to aid his native town. This is what the 
late writer Dio Chrysostom has to say on the subject: “And 
I used to envy Aristotle at timcs because, being a native of 
Stagira—Stagira was a village in the territory of Olyn- 
thus — and having become the teacher of Alexander and an 
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acquaintance of Philip’s after the capture of Olynthus, he 
brought it about that Stagira was rescttlced, and they used 
to say that he alone had had the good fortune to become 
founder of his fatherland. But meanwhile, quite recently, | 
came upon a letter in which he exhibits a change of heart 
and laments, saying that some of thesc scttlers arc trying 
to corrupt, not only the king, but also the satraps who 
came there, so as to thwart any good outcome and to pre- 
vent entirely the resettlement of the city. 

“But when some persons, exiles and homeless as they 
were, were actually annoyed by the prospect of having a 
fatherland and enjoying constitutional government in inde- 
pendence, but preferred to be scattered in villages like 
Barbarians rather than to have the form and namc of a 
city, would it be proper, I ask you, to [eel surprise no mat- 
ter what else annoys certain persons? Accordingly, just as 
Aristotle has written in his letter as one who has become 
sick and tired of his troubles — for he says he is holding up 
his fingers — you may consider that I too am holding up my 
own fingers, as well as any other fingers there arc. For in 
truth the infatuation of thosc fellows proved more than a 
match for the exertions of Aristotle, so that they did not 
permit the petty village to grow to the rank of a city, and to 
this day the spot is uninhabited” (“The Forty-Seventh Dis- 
course” 9-11). 


In summing up Aristotle’s cpistolary Icgacy, it must be 
said that Aristotle was an outstanding composer of Ictters. 
He wrote so many of them that in antiquity they were 
classed as a special section of his works, like the division 
comprising his great thcorctical writings. Morcover, Aris- 
totle used the most diverse styles in his Icttcrs, ranging 
from language close to that of scholarly treatises to the 
diction of lively conversation, jokes and evcryday speech. 
We have spoken of the clarity of his letters, their intclligi- 
bility and popular style that had nothing in common with 
the difficult texts of his major philosophical works, and 
even of the elegance of his epistolary style. 

And in gencral the obscurity, dryness and abstractness 
of Aristotle’s philosophical treatises are usually greatly 
exaggerated. To explain difficult ideas Aristotle often 


gives the most simple examples, intelligible even to an ill- 
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educated person. He almost never uscs new, unpre- 
cedented or complicated terminology, although he is htc- 
rally enamored of the most subtle thcorctical discourses 
and the inexorable logic of thought. Hc is sometimes very 
difficult to read and requires concentrated attention. 

But at the same time Aristotle unexpectedly emerges as 
a true artist of the word. Cicero, for onc, remarked on the 
obscurity of his language. But also none understood better 
than Cicero the profundity of Aristotle’s artistic devices 
when he spoke of his golden flow of eloquence and the un- 
believable sweetness and richness of his language, as well 
as the “ornate style” of Plato, Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(Orator XIX, 62). 

Reading Aristotle, one senses that he is speaking to a 
whole auditorium, trying to explain every detail and by no 
means pronouncing categorical judgments. His speech is 
filled with all kinds of suppositions, conjectures, of search- 
ing after what is not understood, establishing the prob- 
ability of this or that argument, of repetitions of what he 
has already said and of elucidations. 

The content of Aristotle’s letters is quite heteroge- 
neous, almost always noble, and attests to his courage and 
lofty human sentiments. Indications of all kinds of in- 
trigues and squabbling surrounding the philosopher are 
also not lacking in his letters. But if we said previously that 
Aristotle is the outstanding encyclopedist of the ancicnt 
world, this judgment applies not only to his theorctical 
philosophy, but also to his everyday interests, refers to his 
cheerful and courageous attitude to surrounding reality. 
Aristotle loved pure thinking in all its most abstract con- 
structions. But he also loved life, loved playing a big role in 
it and by nature happily combined theoretical purposeful- 
ness and a very active political spirit. But this is where 
Aristotle collided with the tragedy of life and ended up 
being vanquished despite all his philosophical wisdom and 
his everyday practicality. We shall see as much when we 
turn to the great philosopher’s last years. 


NOTES 


‘The second-century AD Roman writer Saint Justin Martyr claims 
that Aristotle tutored Alexander for only five years altogether. 
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2The Attic talent was a great sum of moncy in Aristotle’s day. 

The Complete Works of Homer, p. 156. 

“The etymology of the Greek word /yceum is rather interesting. Most 
often it is said to be derived from the root *hyc, which is at the basis of 
the word fycos, or “wolf”. In ancient times the gods were pictured in the 
form of animals. Apollo Lycius (in Asia Minor) and Zeus Lycius (in At- 
hens) were worshipped in the guise of a wolf. ‘Mhis conception was rein- 
terpreted, and the gods became the protectors of humans, who de- 
stroyed wolves, i.e., Wolf-Slayers. The word fyceun is also held to be 
derived from the Greek word leycos, or “light”, “white”, related to the 
Latin lux, “light”. Over the course of the millennia zoomorphic and 
light-related conceptions of the gods alternated, succeeded each other 
and even fused. The word /ycewm is thus very ancient. Today it is used to 
refer to an educational establishment, sometimes of a privileged type. 

5Xenophon, “Hipparchicus, or a Treatise on the Duties of a Com- 
mander of Cavalry” (3, 1), Xenophon's Minor Works, George Bell and 
Sons, London, 1878, pp. 309, 310. 

Xenophon, Hellenica (History of Greece] (1, 1,33), Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1947, p. 15. 

Greek peripateo: to walk around, stroll. 

Sas quoted in Athenaeus, “Deipnosophistae” (VIII, 354b), The Deip- 
nosophists in 7 Volurnes, William Heinemann Lid., London, 1930, 4: 103- 
0S. 

Cicero, “Academica II” (112, 131), Cicero in 28 Volumes, 19: 611, 
637. 

'pliny, Natural History in 10 Volumes (VII, 17, 44), William Heine- 
mann Ltd., London, 1947, 3: 35S. 

Plato, “Parmenides” (129a-135d), Dialogues of Plato, pp. 487-91. 

The Great, and Eudemian, Ethics, the Politics, and Economics, of 
Anisstotle, Manor Place, London, 1811, pp. 116-19. 

“Aristotle in 23 Volumes, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1977, 18: 469-75, 587-615. 


“Cicero, Orator (XXXII, 114; LI, 172; LVI, 192, 194, 196; LXIV, 
218; LXVII, 228). 


'S Aristotle in 23 Volumes, 15: 859-930. 
Demetrius, “On Style” (IV, 230), in Aristotle in 23 Volumes, 23: 443. 


'7As quoted in Aulus Gellius, The Attic Nights in 3 Volumes (XX, V. 
12), 3: 435. 


VI 
Aristotle’s Last Years 


Of particular importance for understanding Aristotle’s 
last years is his connection with Alexander the Grcat. 
Aristotle left the Macedonian court to come to Athens but 
did not break off his very close ties with Alexander, whose 
gencrosity and attention to Aristotle’s scholarly research, 
as we have said, greatly helped him in his position as head 
of the Lyceum. But in spite of their intimacy, Aristotle and 
Alexander’s relations were far from easy. 

Let us say a few words about Aristotle’s differences 
with Alexander. They were not much to speak of, although 
the reasons for them were serious enough. In the first 
place Aristotle did not much approve of Alexander’s con- 
stant campaigns since he advocated more spiritual occu- 
pations in life, and Alexander himself had had a sufficient- 
ly thorough schooling under Aristotle not to regret the im- 
possibility of pursuing his study on account of his distant 
and difficult military campaigns. 

As a typical child of Greek culture, Aristotle hated and 
feared any kind of tyranny. It is remarkable that people 
subsequently affirmed that he had even been a party to 
Alexander’s poisoning. 


The Question of Alexander’s Poisoning by Aristotle 


In his biography of Alexander, Plutarch lists a great 
many names linked with rumors of Alexander’s poisoning 
(ch. 77). The rumor originated, incidentally, with King 
Antigonus, a former military commander of Alexandcr’s 
who at first ruled over part of Asia Minor and later on 
over Syria as well. The question is discussed by such 
prominent ancient historians and writcrs as Pliny, Arrian, 
Dion Cassius and the twelfth-ccn'ury Byzantine historian 
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Zonaras. It was indeed said that the poison had been sent 
by Antipater at Aristotle’s advice, and the properties of 
the poison, which was supposedly prepared for Alexander 
at Aristotle’s urging, were even described: “They say, 
heard King Antigonus speak of it, and tell us that the poi- 
son was water, deadly cold as ice, distilled from a rock in 
the district of Nonacris [in Arcadia], which they gathered 
like a thin dew, and kept in an ass’s hoof; for it was so very 
cold and penetrating that no other vessel would hold it” 
(Plutarch, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans. — 
Alexander, p. 576). One cannot entirely ignore all such ru- 
mors of Alexander’s poisoning which circulated in antiq- 
uity, although Plutarch believes that most writers of the 
day regarded the whole thing as a fabrication. 

We admittedly find ourselves in a very difficult position 
here. Not to credit in the slightest such serious writers as 
Pliny the Elder, Arrian or Dion Cassius is quite im- 
possible. On the other hand, the enormity of Aristotle's 
poisoning Alexander puts us on our guard and makcs us 
call into question the truth of such information. 

Aristotle was, apart from everything elsc, a physician 
and a botanist, and to whom could such prescriptions for 
poisoning more aptly be attributed? All these consider- 
ations leave one with a very unpleasant feeling of inconclu- 
siveness, when it is impossible to say simply ycs or no. 
Some monstrous story is unquestionably hidden here. But 
what is it? 

History, alas, knows of only too many great people who 
have combined genius and villainy. 

Finally, even if one deems these reports to be pure in- 
vention, the matter is still not altogether simple. Some his- 
torians and philologists say that such a fabrication could 
well have had a very real political meaning, since Alexan- 
der’s heirs were deeply at odds and could invent the most 
unbelievable calumnics against each other. Probably this 
kind of slander concerning Alexander’s poisoning at Aris- 
totle’s advice was thought up by certain successors of 
Alexander against others whom Aristotle might have sym- 
pathized with. Apart from that, subsequent Aristotclians 
might have blackened Alexander because of his reprisal 
against Aristotle’s nephew Callisthcnes, and in revenge 
their opponents might have imputed to Aristotle involve- 
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ment in a crime. However, all these versions are most like- 
ly conjecture and rumors, which the ancient world 
abounded in where great people were concerned. 

Yet there were also serious disagreements between 
Aristotle and Alexander, among them differences con- 
cerning Alexander's policies in the East. 


Concerning the Greeks and the Barbarians 


The fact is that in spite of the breadth of his philosophi- 
cal views, Aristotle remained a typical Greek to the end of 
his life, not acknowledging the Barbarians to be real 
people and deeply respecting ancient Greek customs. As 
for Alexander, despite his great esteem for all that was 
Greek, he never could admit the Barbarians to be devoid 
of human dignity. To the contrary, he even considered it 
his historical mission to unite the Greeks and Barbarians 
in one whole. This is what Plutarch has to say on the sub- 
ject: “For Alexander did not follow Aristotle’s advice to 
treat the Greeks as if he were their leader, and other peo- 
ples as if he were their master; to have regard for the 
Greeks as for friends and kindred, but to conduct himself 
toward other pcoples as though they were plants or ani- 
mals; for to do so would have been to cumber his leader- 
ship with numerous battles and banishments and festering 
seditions. But, as he believed that he came as a heaven- 
sent governor to all, and as a mediator for the whole 
world, those whom he could not persuade to unite with 
him, he conquered by force of arms, and he brought 
together into one body all men everywhere, uniting and 
mixing into one great loving-cup, as it were, men’s lives, 
their characters, their marriages, their very habits of life. 
He bade them all consider as their fatherland the whole 
inhabited earth, as their stronghold and protection his 
camp, as akin to them all good men, and as foreigners only 
the wicked; they should not distinguish between Grecian 
and foreigner by Grecian cloak and targe, or scimitar and 
jacket; but the distinguishing mark of the Grecian should 
be seen in virtue, and that of the foreigner in iniquity; 
clothing and food, marriage and manner of life they 
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should regard as common to all, being blended into onc by 
tics of blood and children.” 

All these differences between Aristotle and Alexander 
on national and political issues were further complicated 
by the fact that Alexander, so to speak, implemented 
Greco-Barbarian unity in his own personal life. As if it 
were not enough that he once saw to it that thirty thousand 
Barbarian boys be taught to read and write in Greek and 
wield Macedonian weapons, he also behaved provocative- 
ly in the sense that he got married to several women from 
foreign, so-called Barbarian tribes. In Bactria, a northern 
province of Persia, he caused great devastation, destroyed 
fortresses, executed commanders. But at the same time, 
wishing to express a complete internal alliance between 
Macedonia and the Barbarians, he hastily married the 
Bactrian woman Roxana. According to Plutarch, “His 
marriage to Roxana, whom he saw in her youthful beauty 
taking part in a dance at a banquet, was a love affair, and 
yet it was thought to harmonize well with the matters 
which he had in hand. For the Barbarians were encour- 
aged by the partnership into which the marriage brought 
them, and they were beyond measure fond of Alexander, 
because, most temperate of all men that he was in these 
matters, he would not consent to approach even the only 
woman who ever mastered his affections, without the sanc- 
tion of law.”? Later on Alexander marricd Stateira, 
daughter of the Persian king Darius III. This marriage 
began sumptuously, because at the same time Alexander 
celebrated the marriage of his companions, assigning the 
noblest women to his noblest men, and gave a general 
wedding feast for those of his Macedonians who had al- 
ready contracted other marriages. At this feast, we are 
told, nine thousand guests reclined at supper, to each of 
whom a golden cup for the libations was given. All the 
other appointments, too, were amazingly splendid, and the 
host paid himself the debts which his guests owed, the 
whole outlay amounting to nine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy talents (ibid., 70, pp. 419-21). 

But that was only the beginning. And this is how the 
whole business ended: when Alexander died, Roxana was 
pregnant; “but she was jealous of Stateira, and therefore 
deceived her by a forged letter into coming where she was, 
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and when she had got her there, slew her, together with 
her sister, threw their bodics into the well, and filled the 
well with earth” (ibid., 77, p. 437). 

After such goings-on, how could Aristotle, a Greck 
through and through and traditional opponcnt of any kind 
of barbarity, have regarded Alexander? Amazingly 
enough, despite such behavior on Alcxandcr’s part the re- 
lationship between him and Aristotle, though it may have 
dimmed somewhat, remained fundamentally intact. The 
two great men still continucd to communicatc. Even an 
episode that was frankly painful to Aristotle did not de- 
stroy their friendship. 


The Killing of Callisthenes 


Alexander, as we know, was a very hot-tcmpered man, 
and in the last years of his life a suspicious one as well. 
When his friend Clitus strongly objected to the introduc- 
tion at court of customs observed by oricntal despots, he 
was so infuriated that he snatched up a spear and killed 
Clitus on the spot. Alexander himsclf suffered morc than 
anyone from his deed. He sobbed all night over it, and no- 
body could calm him. Then Anaxarchus, a follower of 
Democritus, and Aristotle’s relative Callisthenes were 
brought in to him. Aristotle had scnt Callisthencs to Alex- 
ander’s camp as his secretary and chronicler of his military 
campaigns, presumably with loyal intentions. 

Callisthenes was a native of the city of Olynthus, a for- 
mer Athcnian colony. Thrice in 349 BC Olynthus had 
asked for the Athenians’ help against Philip. But Athens 
was too weak. To win over the inhabitants of Olynthus, 
Philip even gave them neighboring Potidaea. But they still 
continued to resist him, and Olynthus was captured by 
Philip in 348 BC only thanks to traitors within the city, 
where a pro-Macedonian group was active. The city was 
razed to its foundations. At that time Callisthencs was 
around twenty. He was not only a relative, but also a great 
admirer of Aristotle, who had raised his nephew himsclf. 
Callisthenes evidently accompanied Aristotle to his friend 
and patron Hermeias of Atarneus. And when Aristotle 
was forced to move to Lesbos on account of the dangcrous 
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situation in Atarncus, Callisthenes again came along. Ap- 
parently cven after Aristotle’s departure for Macedonia 
Callisthenes remained with him and continucd to be his 
student, as was al that same time Theophrastus, for in- 
stance, Aristotle’s future successor at the Lyccum. It is 
specifically known that Aristotle tutored Callisthenes in 
history, inculcated in him a love for Thucydides, and on 
the whole made him a highly cducated historian and rhe- 
torician. For some time Callisthenes was Aristotle’s secre- 
tary and helped him compose historical works. 

Aristotle and Callisthencs parted only in 335 BC, when 
Aristotle returned to Athens for good. Callisthenes re- 
mained with Alexander, whose school companion he had 
becn undcr Aristotle. But even after Aristotle’s departure 
for Athens Callisthenes did not lose touch with him, send- 
ing his teacher various scientific materials, particularly of a 
zoological nature. For his part Aristotle hoped to maintain 
his tics with Alexander through Callisthencs. Callisthenes 
behaved rather freely at court. It was said that he got the 
king to restore his native Olynthus, destroyed by Philip. It 
is true, however, that after Philip’s capture of Olynthus 
Callisthenes could hardly have felt much respect for the 
Macedonians. In any event, his too familiar behavior at the 
court provoked Aristotle’s censure. The historian Arrian 
frankly accuses Callisthencs of rudeness. 

Let us now return to the Clitus episode. How did Ana- 
xarchus and Callisthenes comfort Alexander when they 
came to him? 

The severe and harsh Anaxarchus began to put Alexan- 
der to shame for his paltry and slavish bearing in grief, 
which he said was not at all worthy of a king. And this 
somewhat consoled Alexander. 

As for Callisthenes, on this occasion he addressed the 
king very mildly and affectionatcly. However, Alexander 
was not overfond of Callisthenes, who did not hesitate to 
rebuke him, and quite severely. At the same time Callis- 
thencs’ intimacy with the king and his irreproachable 
rcputation aroused great envy. 

And the time came when Alexander began to consider 
Callisthenes his enemy. 

When once at a banquet Callisthenes had made a bril- 
liant specch in defence of Macedonia at the king’s request, 
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so that all who were present not only applauded but threw 
their wreaths at him, the king then ordered him to uttcr a 
specch against the Maccdonians. And Callisthenes pro- 
nounced it with such ardor that Alexander felt him to be 
his most dangerous enemy. He said that Callisthcnes had 
shown not so much the force of his cloquence as the force 
of his hatred for Macedonians. Alexander’s malevolent 
feclings intensified still further because on lIcaving the 
feast Callisthenes several times repeated on his account 
Homer’s famous phrase, “Patroklos too is dead, who was 
better far than thou” (/liad XXI, 107), an allusion to the 
fact that Alexander, too, was mortal if better heroes than 
he had died. 

On learning of this sort of behavior, Aristotle said that 
Callisthenes was a fine orator, but a foolish man. Not only 
did Callisthenes refuse to fall face downward in front of 
the king as was the custom in the East, he even tricd to 
convince him to renounce such homage. Once at a ban- 
quet when all Alexandcr’s retainers fell face downward 
before him and then went up to kiss him, Callisthenes di- 
rectly went up to kiss the king, who angrily turned away. 

Such actions aroused the hatred not only of the king but 
also of many of his attendants, who slandcrously began to 
accuse Callisthenes of inciting the youth against the king. 
Therefore when a plot of young Maccdonians against 
Alexander was disclosed in 327 BC, and when nonc of the 
conspirators, even under frightful torturc, named Callis- 
thencs as a participant in or organizer of the plot, Alexan- 
der did not yet execute the philosopher, but already an- 
nounced that he would punish not only Callisthenes but 
also those who had sent him to him and those who re- 
ceived conspirators against the king in their cities. In his 
threats Alexander was undoubtedly alluding to Aristotle. 
There were varying reports of Callisthencs’ death (in the 
spring of 327 BC). Some said that Alexander had ordered 
him to be hanged, others, that he had died after suffering 
greatly in prison for seven months. 

It goes without saying that Callisthenes’ fate could not 
fail to dampen the friendly relations between Aristotle and 
Alexander. 

True enough, there is no concrete information about 
Aristotle’s reaction to Callisthenes’ death, although he was 
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personally told of it by somconc who came from Alexan- 
der’s camp. But it is quite possible that persistent rumors 
arose back in antiquity about Aristotle’s participation in 
Alexander’s poisoning on account of Callisthenes. The 
news of Callisthenes’ death spread all over Greece — that 
much is clear. 

The whole tragedy of these decades in the history of 
Greece was that the overwhelming majority of the Greck 
population continued to live according to the old demo- 
cratic ideals of Pericles. Absolutely cveryonc in ancicnt 
Greece, first among them Plato and Aristotle, condemned 
tyranny. Since Alexander was deemed Aristotle’s pupil, 
many prominent figures of the time, particularly in pro-Ma- 
cedonian circles, cherished the hope that Alexander would 
prove an enlightened monarch striving to unite the whole of 
fragmented Greece on the basis of a rational and humane 
state system. The death of Callisthenes stripped the Grecks 
of all illusions concerning the enlightencd and humane na- 
ture of Alexandcr’s powcr and made them sce the king as 
an oricntal despot, crucl and inhuman, securing his powcr 
through endless bloody crimes. Callisthenes became a mar- 
tyr who had given his life for freedom and human dignity, 
which not so long ago, at the timc of the Greco-Persian 
wars, had prevailed over bloody, immoral and barbaric 
eastern tyranny. After Callisthenes’ death all Greek illu- 
sions concerning Maccdonian dominion disappearcd once 
and for all. If anyonc still continued to extol Alexander and 
his successors, it was only out of pusillanimity. 

In his comparative live-storics of illustrious Greck and 
Roman public figures written four centuries after Aris- 
totle’s death, Plutarch excelled in remaining faithful to the 
old Greek ideals of enlightenment while maintaining a lau- 
datory attitude toward the Romans, who in spite of having 
learned much from the Grecks, nevertheless were re- 
gardcd by the latter as typical Barbarians. This is why Cal- 
listhenes’ fate helps to rightly estimate the enlightened 
Grcek scholar’s attitude to Macedonian despotism. 


Politics and Morals 


There were other factors which could not but contrib- 
ulc to Alexander’s estrangement from Aristotle, creating a 
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noticeable cooling between teacher and pupil. Thus, one 
of King Philip’s retainers, Antipater, had a son named 
Cassander. On account of his distant campaigns, Alexan- 
der appointed Antipater ruler of Macedonia and Grecce. 
But Alexander’s attitude toward Antipater was scarccly 
onc of goodwill. All sorts of rumors and gossip and cven 
outright calumny circulated against Antipater. Cassandcr 
would defend his father against all the false accusations in 
the presence of Alexander, who feared a plot on Anti- 
pater’s part. Once the king irritatedly said that Antipater 
and Cassander would pay dearly for Aristotle’s sophisms 
(Plutarch, Alexander 74), thus indirectly accusing the phil- 
osopher of wiliness and cunning. 

In fact Plutarch writes: “later, however, hc held him 
[Aristotle] in more or less of suspicion, not to the extent of 
doing him any harm” (ibid., VIII, 3). It was not only a 
question of the two men’s personal relations. Aristotle un- 
doubtedly realized what the fall of the free Greck city- 
states would lead to and what Maccdonian rule would 
bring. His misgivings led him to address letters not only to 
Alexander but even to Philip, with all kinds of moral ad- 
monitions and sometimes direct requests for mercy to- 
ward Greece. 

One such letter to Philip has come down to us in which 
Aristotle says that those who assume leadership and pcer- 
form good deeds for their subjects not by chance but by 
their own nature derive boldness, not from rclying on pos- 
sessions, which are perishable, but take pride only in thcir 
virtues and their ability to be a good and prudent citizen; 
for there is nothing stable and firm in the world of men, 
and even the sun lasts only until evening: the first vicissi- 
tude destroys, changes and muddles all human lives. 
Therefore Philip should not try to act with drastic bravery 
or to treat the Greeks more tyrannically, but to be a benc- 
factor to them; for the former is the sign of rashness, whilc 
tyranny is frankly ill-advised. Reasonable rulers should not 
be marvelled at for their domains but their domains 
should marvel at them, so that after a reversal of fortunc 
they would be worthy of the same praise. Aristotle con- 
cluded the letter by wishing Philip prosperity and tclling 
him to direct his soul toward philosophy and his body to- 
ward health. 
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As we know, Aristotle wrote moralizing letters to Alex- 
ander as well. In one such missive he said that he did not 
know what force drew him to Alexander; whatever camc 
to mind, everything in him seemed great and remarkable, 
and Aristotle saw nothing worthy of oblivion but only what 
deserved remembrance and encouragement. Time could 
dim nothing herc, because fine counscls and admonitions 
have etcrnity as their spectator. He therefore urged Alex- 
ander to turn his power not into arrogance but into good 
deeds befitting virtue, beyond which there is nothing in 
life. Man, mortal by nature, can after inevitable death win 
himself eternal memory thanks to the greatness of his 
deeds. Aristotle then told Alexander to remember that he 
had not been brought up foolishly like some people, who 
acquire ridiculous convictions; he was of noble origin, had 
an inherited kingdom, a rcliable education and universal 
fame. And to the same degrec as he was distinguished by 
the gifts of fortune should he be preeminent in valor and 
fine deeds. Aristotle ended his letter by exhorting Alexan- 
der to do uscful deeds while completing what he had 
planned. 

But Aristotle did not mercly write the Macedonian 
kings moral admonitions in the most gencral and abstract 
sensc. For he himsclf was a product of Greece and loved 
his country so much that hc tried as far as possible to miti- 
gate the Maccdonian domination, which he unwillingly 
recognized as necessary. Another earlier Ictter writtcn to 
Philip has been preserved in which Aristotle told him to 
withdraw his garrisons from the citics and give the Hcl- 
lencs free rule, to allow those who were deluded to repent 
and immcdiatcly provide the right-minded with gifts; if he 
actcd thus, and not once but always, he would preserve in 
the most reliable way the edifice of his power. 


Aristotle’s Nationalistic Inclinations 


Aristotle’s cosmopolitanism and  humanitarianism 
should not be exaggerated. The age-old Greck opposition 
of Greeks and Barbarians was typical of him as well. In his 
view the Greeks were real people. As for the non-Greeks, 
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we alrcady know that Aristotle frankly considered them 
the living beings bercft of reason. 

Here, however, we must dwell on another important 
question, namely Aristotlc’s assessment of various nations. 
If we omit various trifles and concentrate on what is most 
important, we are struck both by the brcadth of his vicws 
and by his purcly Greck sympathics. In his Politics he 
writes: “Those who live in a cold climate and in Europe 
are full of spirit, but wanting in intclligence and skill; and 
thercforce they retain comparative freedom, but have no 
political organization, and are incapable of ruling over 
others. Whcreas the natives of Asia arc intclligent and in- 
ventive, but they are wanting in spirit, and therefore they 
are always in a state of subjection and slavery. But the 
Hellenic race, which is situated betwcen them, is likewisc 
intermediate in character, being high-spirited and also in- 
telligent. Hence it continues free, and is the best-governcd 
of any nation, and, if it could be formcd into onc statc, 
would be able to rule the world” (VII, 7). 

Let’s examine this evaluation in more detail, since il 
contains both many ncgative and some quite important 
positive features. 

In the first place, Aristotle had too little historical ma- 
terial and first-hand observation in gencral to assess the 
peoples of the north, and hence ascribed to them only onc 
quality which he could fully understand, namely the 
quality befitting peoples compclled to struggle for thcir 
existence in a harsh climate. Aristotle indecd had some 
grounds to speak of the spirit and courage of these north- 
crn peoples. On the whole, his opinion of the north can be 
accounted for only by the childish state of historical scho- 
larship at the time; and who could have assessed the north 
as a definite cultural and historical entity in the fourth ccn- 
tury BC? 

Aristotle’s appraisal of the Asians is a bit morc realistic 
since the cultural and historical life of Asia was known to 
him in more detail. But here, too, reducing the wholc of 
the Orient to simple slavery, while reserving its pcoples a 
proclivity for the arts and sciences, would be regarded as 
naive today. There were no more and no less arts and 
sciences in the East than in the West. As for a “state of 
subjection and slavery”, the ancient Oricnt may indccd 
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have been morc notable for these qualities than Europe as 
represented by ancient Greece, which carly on began to 
manifest quite definite germs of democratic thinking, 
which blossomed forth in Athens. 

But what is truly indubitable is the Greeks’ great cour- 
age and spirit and at the samc time cnormous propensity 
for the arts and scicnccs. 

Aristotle was quite familiar with the history of Greece 
and was a very intclligent socio-historical observer in 
gencral. The combination of strength and beauty in the 
popular cthos of Grecce could not fail to strike him. And 
he could speak loudly and openly of this amazing unity, 
backing himself with thousands of well-known facts. 

Finally, the extent to which the political unity of the 
Greek people had been weakened by fragmentation did 
not escape Aristotle. Each city in Greece, even small ones, 
claimed independent and entirely scparate statehood. 
Ancient Greece was not one big state. Only the polis could 
be a state, a city in which everyone knew evcryone else, 
saw what anyonc else was doing, where any undertaking 
was discussed and carried out jointly on the spot. The pas- 
sage from Aristotle’s Politics quoted above indicates that 
such a fragmented country can flourish only under a seri- 
ous and intelligent Icadcr. 


Aristotle’s Attitude to Alexander 


In many respects Aristotle could see such a person in 
Alexander. But there was no way he could imagine Alex- 
ander to be some absolute ideal. He knew well all the in- 
trigues at the Macedonian court and all its gory horrors. 
As we shall sce below, Philip had already made a mess of 
both his state and personal affairs and was killed by his 
own favorite Pausanias. Alexander himsclf shed the blood 
of his intimates on several occasions, and did it more out 
of ambition than for reasons of state. He was an intelligent 
and cducated man who had indecd learned much from 
Aristotle and appreciated the arts and sciences. But he 
drank a lot, especially in his last years, and died after a few 
drunken nights. In his treatise On Duty, Cicero asserts: 
“Philip, king of Maccdon, I observe, however surpassed by 
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his son in achievements and fame, was superior (o him in 
affability and refinement.”’ No sooner did Alexander dic 
than discord broke out among his grandces and mutiny 
among his troops, joincd by the destruction of his housc- 
hold and the fall of the state he had created with such 
great labor. Aristotle could not fail to have known all this 
and therefore he hardly idealized Alexander. We shall say 
nothing of the latter’s edginess, hystcria and cruclty. 


Without doubt, Alexander also had too high an opinion 
of himself. In his treatise On Tranquillity of Mind (13, 
472e), Plutarch, wishing to say that even ordinary people 
can have true notions concerning the gods, cites a letter 
from Aristotle to Antipater where the philosopher con- 
trasts these ordinary people with their right to be proud 
specifically to Alexander, who was proud because he ruled 
over many men.‘ In this letter Aristotle is expressing the 
thought that communing with the gods is in no way a func- 
tion of ruling over a large number of people, as Alexander 
did, but is quite possible without such government. 


Here we face the very difficult historical question of 
Aristotle’s attitude to Alexandcr. Aristotle was un- 
doubtedly astounded that Alexander declared himself a 
god because the priest of the Egyptian god Ammon-Ra 
(whom the Greeks, incidentally, identified with Zeus-He- 
lios) had told him that Ammon considered him his son. 
This proclamation was later followed by all sorts of divine 
homages paid the king. But let us not be too surprised at 
such worship. 

It must be borne in mind that in antiquity the Greeks did 
not see an impassable abyss between humans and gods. In 
ancient mythology we find frequent transformations of 
gods into people and people into gods. Take, for cxample, 
the well-known hero Heracles, who was said to be in Hades 
after his death but at the same time, according to legend, 
had been admitted into the assembly of Olympic gods for 
all eternity and lived on Olympus. The young Ganymede, a 
Trojan princeling beloved by Zeus, was abducted by his 
eagle and also ended up on Olympus. Eos the goddess of 
dawn immortalized Tithonus, another son of the Trojan 
king, after entcring into marriage with him. 


Even in historic times the practice of hero-worship was 
also quite developed in Greece. An outstanding person 
was declared a hero after his death, i.c., even if he was not 
a god he was at any event honored as a demigod. With the 
huge development of culture and civilization in the classi- 
cal period of Greece, deification and hero-worship be- 
came rarcr, although the great dramatist Sophocles, for 
onc, was declared such a heroic demigod. 

But behold an extraordinary phenomenon on the Greek 
horizon — the world dominion of a single sovereign, Alex- 
ander. It was unquestionably a social and _ historical 
necessity, since as a result of the growth of productive 
forces the small, isolated city-states of the classical period 
could no longer make do with the closed, isolated struc- 
ture characteristic of the old Greck cities. At the time of 
Alexander’s conquests the need arose for a state which 
could firmly unite the countries he had conquered, scat- 
tered as they were over enormous expanscs, and Greece 
with her polises. Alexandcr’s empire sprang up, and it 
made a tremendous impression on the people of his day. 
One must understand these pcople who, finding them- 
sclves in the presence of an omnipotent and omnipresent 
sovercign, fell on their faces before him, fearing to perish 
momentarily at his slightest whim. One can comprehend 
Alexander’s restoration of the ancient cults of the East, 
where the Egyptian pharaoh, for example, was seriously 
believed to be either the son of a god or a god himself. 

One can find traces of the deification of a conqueror of 
the world cven during Philip’s reign. Already at that time 
in Maccdonia triumphal processions were held in which 
not only represcntations of the twelve Olympic gods were 
carricd but a thirteenth figure as well, that of Philip, who 
was termed the allarmatc of the gods. 

Proclaiming Alexander the son of Ammon in Egypt was 
linked with a whole scrics of miraculous events, so the 
sourccs tcll us. On their way to the temple, Alexander and 
his companions traverscd a desert. But Zeus sent abun- 
dant rains, which cooled the scorching sand, making it 
moist and hard, and clcarcd the air, so that it became easy 
to breathe. Then when it turned out that the markers set 
up to help guides had been destroyed and the Macedo- 
nians were wandcring off track and losing each other, 
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ravens suddenly appeared and began to show them the 
way. “Morcover, what was most astonishing of all, Callis- 
thencs tclls us that the birds by their crics called back 
those who straggled away in the night, and cawed until 
they had sct them in the track of the march” (Plutarch, 
Alexander 27). 

Plutarch makes anothcr telling point: “It was difficult to 
turn him [Alcxandcr] aside from any course so ever when 
he had once sct out upon it. For Fortunc, by yiclding to his 
onscts, was making his purpose obstinatc, and the high 
spirit which he carried into his undertakings rendercd his 
ambition finally invincible, so that it subdued not only 
enemics, but even times and places” (Alexander 26). 

Of course it was not only a question of Alexandcr’s ob- 
stinacy, but also of the enormous political significance of 
the king’s dcification. Alexander had advanccd through 
Asia Minor, taken Tyre, invaded Egypt and occupied 
Memphis. But it was not such a simple mattcr to get the 
better of Egypt. There was a famous oracle of the god 
Ammon-Ra, a pricst who at Alcxandcr’s approach came 
to mect him and solemnly pronounccd the will of the god. 
It is possible that Alexander did not initially have dcifica- 
tion in mind but camc to the famous oracle to confirm the 
necessity of his campaign against Persia and ascertain the 
Persians’ participation in a plot against Philip. The oracle 
of Ammon did not provide Alexander with this sccond 
corroboration. On the other hand, it not only affirmed the 
necessity of the campaign against Persia but also pro- 
claimed him a god just as Dionysus. 

Alexander the Great did not realize his idea of a world 
cmpirc. Aftcr his death the lands he had conquered quick- 
ly fell apart. Individual potentatcs were not loath to be 
called gods themselves. But alrcady starting in the sccond 
century BC the Roman republic began to grow miracu- 
lously, and from the time of Augustus’ reign in the latc 
first century BC and carly first century AD became a 
mighty cmpirc, whosc entire social and political life was 
permceatcd by the cult of the emperors. These were wor- 
shippcd like real gods. Temples were built in their honor 
in which holy rituals were celebrated, sacrifices were made 
to them and incense was burned. 
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Thus if onc surveys the history of the ancient world as a 
whole, Alexandcr’s deification does not at all appear fan- 
tastic and unheard-of. Rathcr, it is part of the worship of 
all natural forces, the panthcistic orientation typical of an- 
tiquity. 

Let us now cxamine the complex and uneasy political 
situation that reigned all over Grecce in the second half of 
the fourth century BC as a result of Macedonian pressure. 
Only then will we get a clear picture of the socio-political 
environment in which Aristotle was fated to part with all 
his carthly joys and sufferings. 


Greece and Macedonia in the Second Half 
of the Fourth Century BC 


If we were to review in detail the military and political 
activities of King Philip II of Macedonia, our heads would 
spin with the hundreds and thousands of large and small 
enterpriscs he undertook to take possession of Greece: 
conspiracics, intrigues, bribes, squabbles, political assassi- 
nations, open agrcements, direct military action, betrayal. 
It is important to note that by the mid-fourth century BC 
two hostile parties had formed in Greece—an anti-Ma- 
ccdonian and a pro-Macedonian one. 

This whole period in the history of Grecce is one of 
constant conflicts, bitter fights to the death between the 
anti-Maccdonian party, which stood for the full freedom 
of the ancient Greck citics, and the pro-Macedonian 
party, which deemed it best to submit to Macedonia. 

In 346 BC in onc of his specches the famous Greck ora- 
tor and patriot Demosthencs painted a picture of the sad 
state of the country which instcad of heroically resisting 
Philip had fallen into utter decay as a result of petty dis- 
agrecments and disputes between individual cities or pol- 
ilicians. Almost at the same time, in 344 BC, Isocrates, an- 
other famous orator and patriot with a completely differ- 
ent understanding of patriotism, openly called upon Philip 
to head Greece against the Persians. The no-less-famous 
orator Aecschincs, who favored Macedonia, accused the 
anti-Maccdonians, including Demosthenes, of having been 
bribed by the Persians to attack Philip. In general, Persian 
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moncy was often of enormous importance in the military 
and political history of Greece. For instance, the Pelopon- 
nesian War, which had lasted for several decades at the 
close of the fifth century BC, cndcd to the advantage of 
the Spartans against the Athenians only thanks to Persian 
bribes. 

What was Aristotle’s position in the troubled last thirty 
ycars of the fourth century BC in Greece? 

On the onc hand, he naturally opposed the internal dis- 
integration of Greece and supported the idea of Grecks’ 
unification. He even considered this possible only under a 
single ruler for all of Greece, realizing that it was weak- 
encd by fragmentation into a multitude of separate city- 
states, each of which considered itsclf an integral, indi- 
visible state infcrior to no other in anything. 

But could Aristotle recognize the Maccdonian kings as 
the autocratic rulers of Greece? Hardly. He was all too 
familiar with the gory intrigucs at the court of Philip and 
Alexander. If we say that in this troubled time Aristotle 
got confused, we shall not be far wrong. 

The situation grew particularly complicated after 
Philip’s assassination in 336 BC. In 338 BC Philip gained a 
victory over Athens and won many people to his side be- 
cause his conditions for pcace were very modcratc. 
Through skilful mancuvering Philip included Athens in an 
all-Greck union and became its head. Furthermore, he an- 
nounced it was the common task of the Grecks to under- 
take a campaign against Persia, and to subjugate this 
ancient enemy of thcirs was an age-old dream of the 
Grecks. But an unexpected event occurred. 

In the fall of 336 BC Philip planned to marry off his 
daughter from his first marriage to Olympias. A year car- 
licr he had obtained a divorce from Olympias, Alexandcr’s 
mother, and married Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, one 
of his most powerful commandcrs. A certain youth named 
Pausanias, one of Philip’s bodyguards, who had bcen in- 
sulted by Attalus and not backed up by Philip, decided to 
kill the king at his daughter’s wedding and carried out his 
intention. Thus the great Philip perished most miscrably. 
His death aroused new hopes in those Greeks who still 
dreamed of liberating their country from Macedonian 
domination and restoring free Grecce. 
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The extraordinary drama of these events may be judged 
by the way Demosthenes, who had recognized the supre- 
macy of Maccdonia in 337 BC when Philip had scized all 
of Greece, now, after his death, triumphantly appeared 
before the popular assembly with the news of the Maccdo- 
nian rulcr’s assassination. But Demosthenes’ hopes for an 
anti-Maccdonian insurrection were based on his naive 
confidence in the weakness of the youthful Alexandcr, 
whom he called a boy and a simpleton. But Alexander 
dealt quite energetically with a rebellion in Thebes, after 
which there were almost no morc anti-Maccdonian upris- 
ings in Greccc up to his death. 

However, when in 336 BC Aeschines tried to obtain 
Demosthenes’ conviction in court, he was not able to 
gather cven a fifth of the necessary votes. But Demos- 
thencs himself was already morc cautious, not wishing to 
spoil relations with Alexander unnccessarily. When Alcx- 
ander’s treasurer Harpalus fled from him and arrived in 
Athens with a flect and money, calling upon the city to re- 
volt against Macedonia, Demosthenes not only did not 
support him but even suggested arresting him and turning 
him over to Alcxandcr. Nevertheless, when the detained 
Harpalus escaped, Demosthencs and a number of other 
political figures who had been known for thcir anti-Ma- 
cedonian sentiments were accused of complicity, and De- 
mosthencs went into cxile. 

But after Alcexandcr’s death in 323 BC there was a new 
wave of anti-Maccdonian uprisings in Greece. Demos- 
thencs returned to Athens and was shown great honor. 
But his triumph was short-lived. The uprisings were sup- 
presscd, and the old political order of Solon’s time (early 
sixth century BC) was reinstituted in Athens. Demos- 
thenes went into hiding in the temple of Poseidon on the 
island of Calauria, where he was found by the volunteer 
“hunter of fugitives” Archias with a detachment of spear- 
smcn. Demosthenes committed suicide by swallowing a 
strong poison. 

The orator Hypcrides, a student of Plato and Isocrates, 
was closc to Demosthenes in his political views and shared 
a similar fate. He spoke out against Macedonia after 
Philip’s death and miraculously escaped being turned over 
to his enemies. After Alexander’s death, he, like other 


anti-Maccdonian Greeks, took part in the struggle to free 
Grecce. This struggle, as we know, proved unsuccessful: in 
Thessaly at the battle of Lamia in 322 BC the Greeks were 
routed by the seventy-cight-year-old Antipater, who had 
been a general already under Philip and had then served 
Alexandcr. After the defeat Hyperides fled to the island of 
Acgina, wherc hc hid in the temple of Aecus, dedicated to 
the hero Ajax, along with Aristonicus and Himcracus, his 
companions in the struggle. All three were scized and cx- 
ecuted by order of Antipater. 

Even Aeschines, the long-time defender of Maccdo- 
nian hegemony, did not fare well either: after his failure in 
the trial of Demosthenes in 336 BC, he withdrew from pol- 
itical life and went into voluntary exile on the island of 
Rhodes, wherc he died in obscurity. 

Onc can well imagine the difficult and tangled situation 
Aristotle found himself in after his arrival in Athens from 
Maccdonia in 335 BC. As we have scen, his departure 
from the Academy for the north had already been hard to 
explain as motivated merely by philosophical considcr- 
ations or the death of Plato. Philip’s destruction of Stagira 
in 349 BC and of Olynthus in 348 BC was apparently of 
much greater significance. It would have been quite dan- 
gcrous at that point for somebody close to the Macedo- 
nians to remain in Greece and make himself out to be a 
Greek patriot. It was better to leave, as Aristotle in fact 
did, heading north in 347 BC with the hope of influencing 
the Macedonian government. 

In Maccdonia Aristotle became the kings’ intimate ad- 
visor and the defender of his beloved Greece. He was un- 
doubtedly close to Philip and still had enough weight with 
Alcxandcr to influence him in his treatment of Greece. It 
is at his insistence that Olynthus and Stagira were re- 
stored, and at his request after the battle of Chaeronea in 
338 BC that Philip spared Athens, although many other 
Greck citics were razed to the ground. In 335 BC Aristotle 
came to Athens not for the sake of a pleasant trip to the 
land of philosophers and pocts, but undoubtedly for seri- 
ous political purposes. Some contemporary historians said 
outright that he had come to Athens as a person invested 
with Alexander’s and Antipater’s political trust and secret- 
ly acting in the interest of Macedonia. 
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This probably cxplains the Athenians’ contradictory at- 
titude to Aristotle. On the onc hand, a medieval Arab bio- 
graphy of Aristotle reports about a decrce of the Athcnian 
popular assembly to ercct a column in Aristotle’s honor 
with a highly respectful inscription where Aristotle was 
proclaimed almost the savior of Athens. On the other 
hand, the dyed-in-the-wool Greek patriots, always over- 
flowing with anti-Macedonian sentiment, saw Aristotle as 
an enemy and found little to rejoice about in his rcturn to 
Athens, which they viewed as hypocritical. But since open 
conflict with Aristotle was impossible in vicw of growing 
Macedonian power, a trial against him could be instituted 
only after Alexander’s death in 323 BC, and even so this 
trial was conceived not as a political but as a religious one. 
The priest Eurymedon, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(V, 5-7), accused Aristotle of impiety, as a result of which, 
as we shall see, Aristotle was forced to flee from Athens to 
Euboea.’ It is clear that the underlying motivation for the 
charge was not so much a religious as a political one. 
There was no impicty on Aristotle’s part. It was only an ex- 
cuse to settle accounts with a prominent Macedonian sym- 
pathizer with the help of accusations that would sound suf- 
ficiently weighty for the uninformed population. 

It seems to us that one can see clear in all this mess only 
in the following way. On account of his political sympath- 
ies Aristotle was an alicn in the Greek environment. The 
Greek patriots naturally perceived him as a secret if not 
open enemy, with whom they had to square accounts. On 
the other hand, Aristotle was linked to Macedonia only by 
place of birth. He was so firmly linked to Greek culture, 
knew and loved Greece, its past and present, so much, that 
hc could in no way have been its enemy or a secret agent 
and spy for its enemies. Aristotle dreamed only of unifying 
fragmented and weakened Greece into one mighty and 
united nation, and it seemed to him that the Macedonian 
rulcrs could further this end. 

Yct after witnessing countless bloody doings at the Ma- 
ccdonian court and the criminally aggressive politics of the 
Maccdonian kings toward Grecce, knowing of their prep- 
arations for conquering the Orient and opposing Alexan- 
dcr’s Persian campaigns, Aristotle turned into a critic of 
Macedonian autocracy and in fact proved much more of 
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an adversary of the Macedonians than the Greck patriots, 
for he constantly made use of his high connections to push 
the kings toward a more humane and solicitous treatment 
of Greece. 

In the end even illusions as to his influence vanished in 
him who had been considercd a committed supporter of 
the power hostile to Athens. And so it was not surprising 
that rumors sprang up of Alexander being poisoned by 
Aristotle. 

Such an interpretation of Aristotle’s political loyaltics 
clarifies the frustrating historical riddle in which contra- 
dictory Greck sources envelop Aristotle. In spite of every- 
thing, Aristotle was and remaincd a true Greek and, thrust 
into bloody political chaos, he lived and worked only for 
Greece. He was compelled to sive up his Macedonian 
drcams since the Macedonian kings proved to be blood- 
thirsty conqucrors. 


Flight from Athens 


Soon after Alexander’s death Aristotle left Athens for 
the ncighboring island of Euboea and settled there in the 
city of Chalcis. If Strabo says that it was a comfortable, 
pleasant and undisturbed abode for philosophers (X, 1, 
11), such a motive can hardly be taken seriously in dcter- 
mining the reasons for Aristotle’s coming there. Otherwise 
one would have to conclude that Aristotle went there dur- 
ing the stormy events following Alexander’s death simply 
in order to rest in solitude. A number of authors such as 
Justin and Procopius claim that Aristotle traveled to Eu- 
boca for scientific purposes, specifically to study the tides 
and currents of thc Euboean Sea (a so-called euripus 
channel). Such motivation for Aristotle’s departure to 
Chalcis also seems too weak. 

A third version involves much more serious issues. As 
we mentioned above, Diogencs Laertius recounts that a 
high-ranking priest Eurymedon (or Demophilus) in- 
stituted proceedings against Aristotle, accusing him of im- 
picty. What sacrilege was this that entailed such serious 
consequences? It turns out that “the. ground of the charge 
[was] the hymn he composed to the aforesaid Hermeias, as 
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well as the following inscription for his statuc at Delphi: 
‘This man in violation of the hallowed law of the immortals 
was unrightcously slain by the king of the bow-bearing 
Persians, who overcame him, not openly with a spear in 
murdcrous combat, but by treachery with the aid of onc in 
whom hc trusted’” (V, 5-6). 

The reader no doubt remembers that Hermcias was the 
Platonic philosopher who ruled Atarneus, took in Aris- 
totle and Xcnocrates after their departure from Plato’s 
Academy and was soon afterwards cruelly put to death by 
the Persians. 

It is not quite clear why such devout verses were taken 
to be impious. Aristotle’s enemics said that he had not 
simply extolled Hermcias as a man but deified him by writ- 
ing a hymn in the spirit of the pacans which were usually 
addressed to Apollo. 

This was all the more true of Aristotle’s other poems 
honoring Hermcias, his accusers asserted. Diogenes Laer- 
tius also citcs this hymn commemorating the slain ruler: 
“O virtue, toilsome for the generation of mortals to 
achieve, the fairest prize that life can win, for thy beauty, 
O virgin, it were a doom glorious in Hellas cven to die and 
lo endure fierce, untiring labors. Such courage dost thou 
implant in the mind, impcrishable, better than gold, dearer 
than parents or soft-eyed slecp. For thy sake Heracles, son 
of Zeus, and the sons of Leda endured much in the tasks 
whereby they pursued thy might. And yearning after thee 
came Achilles and Ajax to the house of Hades, and for the 
sake of thy dear form the nursling of Atarneus too was be- 
rcft of the light of the sun. Therefore shall his deeds be 
sung, and the Muscs, the daughters of Memory, shall make 
him immortal, exalting the majesty of Zeus, guardian of 
strangers, and the grace of lasting friendship” (V, 7-8). 

Of interest is onc othcr account which provides addi- 
tional details on Aristotlc’s indictment and flight to Chal- 
cis. The little-known writer Ptolemy of the early Christian 
cra informs us that one of the priests called hierophants by 
the name of Eurymedon accused Aristotle of impiety for 
not worshipping the idols which were honored at the time; 
he did so out of hatred for the philosopher, as Aristotle 
said in a lettcr to Antipater. When Aristotle learned of 
this charge, hc Ieft Athens for his native Chalcis so as not 
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to cause the Athenians the same disasters they earned for 
killing Socrates (fragment 18). 

The unjustly accused Aristotle is thus ranked with So- 
crates, who in 399 BC was also accused of impicty, of 
spurning the universally recognized gods and worshipping 
some new divinities, and of corrupting the youth. Socrates 
was forced to take poison, submitting to the verdict of the 
judges and Athenian law. But Aristotle was not Socrates 
and did not want to reconcile himsclf to obvious slander, 
so he secretly left Athens. His accusers had made use of a 
tricd-and-true mcthod, although the fantastic nature of the 
case was patent. Aristotle had met Hermeias in 347 BC 
and they had soon had to part. Hermeias was killed in 341 
BC, and Aristotle was accused of impiety only in 323 BC, 
i.c., ncarly twenty ycars after Hermeias’ death. Morcover 
it was utterly implausible to see in Aristotle’s verses a 
hymn worthy only of a divinity. The accuser’s judgments in 
this case were exclusively subjective and prejudiced. 

It seems to us that under the guise of impiety Aristotle 
was being charged by the Athenian democrats dreaming 
of restoring the former free Greece after the death of 
Alexander. It may also be possible that Diogenes Lacrtius 
is not telling the full story here or simply does not know it, 
or perhaps is confused, the more so as he is very prone to 
historical muddles. 

Many ancient writers speak quite categorically of the 
socio-political underpinning of Aristotle’s persecution by 
the Greek religious zealots at the end of his life. We shall 
cite only Aclian, who writes that having fled Athens for 
fear of a trial, Aristotle, in response to somebody’s ques- 
tion as to what Athens was like, answered, alluding to the 
sycophants, magnificent, but pear upon pear grows old 
there and apple on apple, and fig upon fig®, when he was 
then asked why he had left Athens, he replied that he did 
not want his fellow-citizens to sin twice against philosophy, 
having in mind Socrates’ death and the same danger 
threatening him (III, 36). Once again we find a reference 
Socrates, who in his day was also accused of impiety. 
ightful death sentencc in his case too was explained 

sOuS motives, as we know. 
ratcs once had, Aristotle also wrote a speech in. 
in which, according to the late Greek writer 
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Athenacus, “if the speech is not a forgery”, he logically 
proved the absurdity of the accusation: “If my purpose 
had been to sacrifice to Hermeias as a god, I should never 
have built for him the monument as for a mortal, nor, if I 
had wished to makc him into the nature of a god, should I 
have honored his body with funeral rites” (fragment 645, 
The Deipnosophists XV, 679a). 

Thus Aristotle’s social and political situation was most 
complicated and troubled in 323 BC. 

The great philosopher felt uneasy in those tangled cir- 
cumstances. The Maccdonians could not trust him, nor 
could the Greek democrats. He needed to flee to a place 
where he could safely devote himself to philosophy and 
continue his Lyceum pursuits, which he had abandoned 
for good. But where could he flee? Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides and other Icaders of the Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence had been forced to go into hiding, but then the 
only way for them to escape execution had proved to be 
death. Can one thercfore be surprised at the existence of 


ancient accounts claiming that Aristotle died on Euboea 
after taking poison? 


The Poisoning of Alexander and Aristotle’s Suicide 


One should probably not totally disregard the reports 
that Aristotle, who had very problematic relations with the 
Athenian patriots as well as the Macedonian rulers, poi- 
soncd not only Alexander but himself as well with aconite, 
as Diogencs Laertius informs us (V, 8). In ancient mytho- 
logy Hecate, the goddess of sorcery and the underworld, 
had taught the princess of Colchis Medea, also a sorcer- 
ess, to brew poison out of herbs and flowers, and was be- 
licved to have discovered the poisonous properties of aco- 
nite (cf. Diodorus Siculus, historian of the first century 
BC). In the East, particularly in India, the tips of arrows to 
be used in battle were smeared with aconite. But through 
a certain process aconite becomes a medicinal, pain-kill- 
ing agent. Having practised medicine all his life, Aristotle 
could not fail to know the properties of this plant. None- 
theless the story of Aristotle’s suicide is recounted in vari- 
ous sources, including the twelfth-century Byzantine com- 
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mentator Eustathius Macrembolites and the Italian hu- 
manist of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Leonardo 
Aretino. Consequently, the tale persisted right up to the 
Renaissance. 

We won’t go after historical effects. But there evidently 
was something enigmatic about Aristotle’s death. And 
whether he drank some aconite as a medicine to relieve 
stomach pains (for Aristotle had a stomach ailment) or 
whether he took a large dose to settle his accounts with 
life, the secret will always remain sealed. 

Diogenes Laertius is considered by many to be a rather 
authoritative source for knowledge about the ancient phil- 
osophers. But he evidently vacillates on the question of 
Aristotle’s suicide, referring himself to the historian 
Eumelus, according to whom the suicide supposedly took 
place. He does not mention the third-century BC Aristote- 
lian Hermippus, who as far as we can judge from surviving 
reports, liked to discuss philosophers’ suicides while 
gathering facts for their biographies. It may be that 
Diogenes Laertius borrowed his verdict on Aristotle’s 
suicide from this Hermippus, although in this instance he 
says nothing about him. 

One can nevertheless affirm, it seems, that many more 
historians wrote of Aristotle’s natural death than disputed 
it. Very important and authoritative ancient sources speak 
definitely of Aristotle’s natural death: Apollodorus, a his- 
torian, rhetorician and grammarian of the second century 
BC (incidentally, Diogenes Laertius also refers to him in 
counterpoise to his basic view), Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, a rhetorician and historian of the first century BC, and 
Censorinus, a grammarian of the third century AD. 

Various doubts and conjectures concerning both Alex- 
ander’s poisoning and Aristotle’s suicide are possible in 
view of the contradictoriness of the sources. Yet in review- 
ing the philosopher’s last years we see that there were very 
solid grounds for Alexander’s poisoning by Aristotle and 
Aristotle’s own suicide, although these two events remain 
on the level of hypotheses. 

It must not be forgotten that Aristotle’s philosophy was 
to a high degree one of action and courage. Not without 
reason did Aristotle himself declare: “If you take away 
from a living being action, and still more production, what 
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is left but contemplation?” (Nicomachean Ethics X, 8). 
But Aristotle could not be satisfied with merely contem- 
plating philosophical ideas. He had to act. It was not at all 
in the spirit of the great Aristotle to reach despair and 
stop at that. The supposed fact that he had undertaken to 
fight a despot and wantcd to poison him was considered as 
grcat an exploit as in its time the assassination of the no- 
torious Greck tyrant Hipparchus at the pan-Athenian fcs- 
tival in 514 BC by the youths Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
Throughout antiquity Harmodius and Aristogiton werc 
glorified as true patriots who had delivered the Grecks 
from slavery. Statues were erected to them and poets 
hymned them. - 

If we take an objective approach, we cannot deny the 
testimony of a number of ancient authors to Alexandcr’s 
poisoning by Aristotle, just as we cannot conclusively re- 
ject the reports of Aristotle’s suicide. If these events truly 
took place, they are quite justified by the dramatic circum- 
stances of the philosopher’s last years. 


Aristotle’s Will 


We have yet to discuss Aristotle’s testament, in which 
he expresses his last will. The text of it is found in 
Diogenes Laertius (V, 11-16). Scholars who have studied 
it drawing on various other sources, generally conclude 
that in this case Diogenes Laertius’ version is plausible 
enough and corresponds to Aristotle’s life principles. The 
will is brief and businesslike. It is supposed that other ver- 
sions which have not been preserved were more detailed. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is that Aristotle 
named Antipater as his main executor. Whatever one may 
say of Aristotle’s moods in the last days of his life, it is 
clear that pro-Macedonian sentiments to some degree or 
other still flickered in the heart of one who had once been 
close to the Macedonian kings, both father and son. True, 
Antipater as Alexander’s viceroy and successor in Greece 
was too highly placed for Aristotle to be able to entrust 
him directly with executing his will. Therefore he desig- 
nated a few more persons who were to see to it that his 
last will was carried out. At the same time he made his 
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nephew Nicanor, the son of his sister Arimnesta, his truc 
executor. Apparently at the time Aristotle drew up the will 
Nicanor was not at hand. But from the text of the docu- 
ment it is quite clear that Nicanor was extremely close to 
Aristotle and the report of his adoption by Aristotle may 
well be true. 

In his testament Aristotle instructs that his daughter 
from his first wife Pythias, also named Pythias, be married 
to Nicanor. 

He also reveals very warm feelings for both his first wife 
Pythias and his second wife Herpyllis. He instructs the 
ashes of his first wife to be moved to the same place where 
his would lie. As for Herpyllis, he put at her disposal 
either the house of his mother in Chalcis, where he had 
fled from Athens in 323 BC, or his father’s house in Sta- 
gira. From this it is evident that at the time the will was 
drawn up Stagira had been sufficiently restored for Aris- 
totle to continue to own his father’s house. It appears, too, 
that Aristotle was a rather wealthy person with a few 
houses in different towns. Aristotle also did not object to 
the remarriage of Herpyllis, who was much younger than 
he. He only wanted her new husband to be a worthy man. 
Aristotle instructed that Herpyllis be given a talent of sil- 
ver and, wherever she should live, that her dwelling be 
adequately furnished. 

A little boy whose parents were unknown was being 
brought up in Aristotle’s household. He also showed sol- 
icitude for this boy, entrusting him to Nicanor’s care. 

Aristotle gives very important directions concerning the 
slaves who lived with him and his relatives. Some he orders 
to be kept until a certain time, others are to be freed im- 
mediately, still others are to be freed before they reach a 
certain age. 

Finally, this document reveals a very noble character of 
its author. He ordered statues to be erected to his nephew 
Nicanor, his guardian Proxenus, his brother Arimnestus 
and sister Arimnesta, and willed the statue of his mother 
to be dedicated to Demeter at Nemea. He also left in- 
structions for stone sculptures to be erected to Zeus the 
Savior and Athena the Savior in thanksgiving for the safe 
eturn of Nicanor, who had often carried out important 
itical missions for the Macedonian rulers. 
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The overall impression of Aristotle one gets from this 
will is of a man who was not only sensible and practical, 
but also very noble, kind and eager for peaceable and 
friendly relations among people, all this at a time when 
political, national, selfishly ambitious, cruel passions 
seethed around him. Nonetheless he invariably believed 
that “in all things the good is in the highest degree a prin- 
ciple”; and it is he who declared: “the world refuses to be 
governed badly” (Metaphysics XII, 10). 


NOTES 
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Diogenes Laertius also cites Favorinus’ opinion that it was Demo- 
philus who accused Aristotle, or both of them together. 

Sin Athens figs were a symbol of denunciation, since at one time 
there had been special informers who saw to it that figs were not secretly 
taken out of Athens. This is the origin of the word sycophant, i.e., fig- 
minder, the Greek word for fig being sycon. Favorinus cites Aristotle as 
saying that at Athens “pear upon pear grows old and fig upon fig” (as re- 
ported in Diogenes Laertius V, 9). This is paraphrase of the lines in the 
Odyssey describing the garden of king Alcinous, where “pear upon pear 
waxes old, and apple on apple, yea and cluster ripens upon cluster of the 
grape, and fig upon fig” (VII, 120). 


VII 


Aristotle’s Philosophy 


Aristotle’s name in world literature is directly linked 
with Plato’s. We have already indicated features Aristotle 
shared with his teacher Plato and points of divergence. 
But all our observations were made exclusively in conncc- 
tion with Aristotle’s biography. Now in concluding our ac- 
count it is necessary to speak at least briefly of Aristotle’s 
philosophy as such and cxaminc it as a whole distinct from 
Plato’s philosophy. In so doing it must be kept in mind that 
great difficultics are cncountered not only in undcr- 
standing Aristotle’s text itself, but also in the frequently 
distorted form it inevitably acquircd at the hands of the 
numerous owners of his works, the scribes, interpretcrs, 
commentators and publishers who sometimes treated his 
words very arbitrarily. To present Aristotle from a con- 
temporary point of vicw, we shall try to expound his phil- 
osophy as simply as possible, which is no casy task, par- 
ticularly if one takes into consideration the great complex- 
ity and obscurity of his writings. 


1. If things really exist, then the ideas of things necessarily 
exist, so that without an idea the thing does not exist or the 
thing remains uncognizable. Our starting-point is that the 
central category of Plato’s philosophy, namely the Idea, or 
the eidos as it was called in Greck, was adopted almost en- 
tircly by Aristotle. If onc understands this category in 
Plato, one will also basically comprehend the main prin- 
ciple of Aristotle’s own philosophy, although he gave it a 
new interpretation. 

Each thing, according to Plato, differs in some way 
from any other thing, therefore it possesses a number of 
essential properties, and the totality of all these essential 
properties of the thing is nothing other than the Idea of 
\ thing. Indeed, denying the existence of the idea of a 
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thing in this sensc would mcan denying the existence of 
the thing itself as well, or at Icast would mean acknow- 
Icdging it to be unknowable. If a thing really exists, it dif- 
fers in some way from another thing; and if it differs in no 
way from anything, then it is not something at all, is not 
somcthing about which one could say something. Thus the 
mcre cxistcnce of a thing rcequircs that it be the bearer of 
some idca. On this point Plato and Aristotle are in com- 
plete agreement. Neither the one nor the other conceives 
of things without their ideas, their eidos. 

Let us continuc. It immediately becomes clear that the 
idca of the thing also has a whole number of immaterial 
featurcs. Thus, we breathe air, but we don’t breathe the 
idca of air; if a person were to be put in an airless place, 
no idca of air in its pure form would save him from as- 
phyxiation. Therefore the idca of the thing, which reflects 
and givcs mcaning to the thing, is not at all the substance 
itsclf which it actually reflects, but the meaning and es- 
sencc of this substance. This is the sort of idea of things 
which was first advanced by Plato. 

This was a discovery which astounded both Plato and 
his students. For there had been a time when people were 
unable to distinguish thinking from feeling. But then came 
the famous Greck philosopher Parmenides of the sixth 
and fifth centurics BC and discovered the difference, and 
even cclebratcd it in hymns filled with mythological sym- 
bols. There had been a time when people could not distin- 
guish the numbcrs by means of which things are counted 
and calculated from the things themselves. But then came 
Pythagoras” school, which established that the number is 
not at all the thing itself, that things flow and change while 
the multiplication table always remains the same. And this 
discovery so struck pcople that they began to consider 
numbers divine and even equated them with the gods 
themselves. The very same thing happened with the con- 
cept of ideas. People suddenly realized that the idea of a 
thing is not at all the thing itself, but only its meaning and 
reflection. And this discovery, which today is clear and 
evident to anyone, was so enthusiastically proclaimed by 
Plato that he presented the ideas virtually as some divine 
essences. From our historical perspective we should un- 
derstand the delight and amazement these discoveries 
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evokcd: Ict us not forget that they were all made two and a 
half thousand years ago. 


2. Anistotle criticizes the detachment of the idea of the 
thing from the thing itself. But already Plato’s closest adher- 
ents and pupils had found there was nothing at all divine 
about the idcas Plato had discovered. Plato was smart 
enough to realize the impossibility of fully separating the 
heavenly realm of the idcas from the most ordinary earthly 
things. After all, his theory of the Ideas had arisen only in 
trying to grasp. what things were and whether it was 
possible to cognize them. Plato frequently said that the 
ideas of things can in no way be cut off from the things 
themselves, nowhere more clearly than in his most difficult 
and abstract dialogue, Parmenides. One must also realize 
that, carried away by the flow of his philosophical reason- 
ing and his poetic exaggerations in expounding his views, 
Plato unwittingly separated and contrasted the beauty of 
the eternal ideas and the imperfection of the material 
world, giving a too abstract and remote-from-life descrip- 
tion of the Ideas. Plato the exalted poet enamored of his 
realm of Ideas contradicted Plato the strict philosopher 
who understood the interdependence of idea and thing 
and their unity. This contradiction in Plato’s theory gave 
occasion to Aristotle to break with him. Moreover, a 
school arose among Plato’s pupils centered around the 
city of Megara whose members deepened the contradic- 
tion in Plato’s thinking and began to preach the absolute 
isolation of the Idea of the thing from the thing itself, 
hence assuming a position of unconditional dualism. 

Aristotle often heatedly attacks this conception of the 
isolated existence of the ideas. It is easy to see that he does 
not always specifically have Plato in mind, but rather these 
Megara philosophers who stood for absolute separation 
between the ideas of things and the things themselves. 
Aristotle’s critical zeal was a philosophical exploit. Even 
today in its criticism of the extremes of Platonic idealism, 
materialist philosophy leans on Aristotle’s views. 

Yet one must remember that Aristotle did not himself 
deny the existence of ideas, but on the contrary did not 
conceive the world without them. He objected only to 
their separation and isolation from reality with all its infi- 
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nite multitude and varicty of things. The poctic rapturcs of 
Plato, who had sung the remote otherworldly realm of the 
beautiful ideas, were alicn to the soberly rcasoning Aris- 
totic. But what Aristotle would put up with dealing with 
the entranced philosopher-poct he could not tolerate in 
those of his pupils who began systematically and con- 
sciously to affirm, with no longer any trace of poctry, the 
dualistic existence of the idca of the thing and the thing it- 
sclf. Aristotle’s criticism of this dualism was primarily di- 
recicd against the onc-sided vulgarization and simplifica- 
tion of Plato’s thcory of Idcas. 


3. The idea of the thing, according to Aristotle, is located 
within the thing itself. What is the Aristotelian conception 
of the idea? Aristotle conceives the idea of the thing to be 
not separate from the thing and off somewhere else, but 
within the thing itself. For the idea of the thing is the es- 
sence of this thing. How can the essence of a thing be lo- 
cated outside the thing itsclf? And how can the idea of the 
thing be located in some other place, not influencing this 
thing and not giving it meaning and expressive form? The 
notion that the idca of the thing can be found in the thing 
itself docs not at all contradict Platonism if the latter is 
sufficiently broadly conccived, and its logic and system fa- 
thomed. 

Nevertheless Aristotelianism was a revolution with re- 
gard to Platonism which recognized the existence of a sep- 
arate, heavenly world of ideas. Aristotle admitted that the 
idca of the thing could be anywhere, even outside the 
thing. However, whatever functions of the idea of the thing 
were involved, the most important for Aristotle was pre- 
ciscly the presence of the idea within the thing itself, the 
functioning of the idea of the thing within the thing itself, 
i.c., the complcte absence of any gap between the two and 
of any dualism. This thesis of the presence of the idea of 
the thing within the thing itself is the principal difference 
between Aristotelianism and Platonism. Without this 
thesis everything else we are going to say here about Aris- 
totle will become onc-sided, not purcly Aristotelian, and 
simply incorrect. 
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Now Ict us examine how Aristotle develops his theory 
of the ideas on the basis of his critique of the isolated ex- 
istence of the ideas outside the things. 


4. The idea of the thing, being something individual, like 
the thing itself, is at the same time also a generalization of 
all of the parts of the thing, that ts, a certain sum total. First 
of all, although Aristotle stresses the existence of particu- 
larized ideas, the ideas for him are something fundamcn- 
tally and necessarily gencral. The idea of the thing, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, necessarily is an aggregate and 
universal of some kind. 

Indeed, any thing consists of its parts, whatever thcy 
may be. If we understand each such part to be fully iso- 
lated from the other parts of the thing and from the thing 
as a whole, it will be impossible to conceive what a part of 
the thing is. The part will end up being a kind of indc- 
pendent thing without any rclation to the whole to which it 
belongs. In that case the whole would simply become frac- 
tioncd into a number of independent things and cease 
being something intcgral. A part of a thing bears the entire 
thing as a whole; and if there are several such parts in the 
thing, then all of them express the integrity of the thing in 
different ways. We can spcak of some part of a house, for 
example, of its individual rooms, hallways, living and auxil- 
iary accommodations only if we know what a house is in 
general. A part of a house that is not generalized as the 
bearcr, albeit only partial, of the idea of the house is in no 
way a part of the house. Likewise all the parts of a house 
are gencralized in the whole which we call a house. A 
house taken as a mechanical and chaotic collection of 
parts is no house at all. A house always is this or that ag- 
gregate with which the individual parts of the house enter 
into relation and in light of which the parts of the house 
themselves intcrrelate. 

Thus a house as a kind of idea, or the eidos of a house, 
always necessarily is some general aggregate to which the 
individual partial clements of that house are subordinated. 
Aristotle never tires of saying that scientific kn iS 
possible only as science of the general and_universal. If 
science studies only mutually wolated and totally ungener- 
alized objects, there is no science. Scientific thinking 
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means gencralizing. Remaining at the level of separate, 
mutually isolated, completcly ungencralized particulars 
means renouncing any science concerning these particu- 
lars, being Icft with only a blind perception of all the chaos 
of things and sccing no farther than one’s own nose. This 
is not science but its total absence. However, not only the 
agercgation of parts within some one whole is important 
for scientific knowledge. If we take two, threc or infinitely 
many things without generalizing them in any way, we will 
also remain outside science. Therefore the eidos in all sen- 
ses and respects is always a general aggregate or univer- 
sal. 

Aristotle very clearly distinguishes both the universal 
from the particular and the necessary from the accidental. 
Scientific knowledge is possible only with regard to the 
general and universal, since all that is ungeneralized and 
mutually isolated is merely accidental. What is accidental 
is perccived by the senses and is always amorphous, so 
that there is no question here of any kind of necessity. If 
we were to find some regularity in the accidental, it would 
cease being an accidental to our thinking and would 
become a necessity, which in the form of some aggregate 
or universal comprchends all that is accidental, thus strip- 
ping it of senseless hctcrogeneity and complete unintelligi- 
bility. “Scientific knowledge and its object differ from opi- 
nion and the object of opinion in that scientific knowledge 
is commensuratcly universal and proceeds by necessary 
connexions, and that which is necessary cannot be other- 
wisc... So though there are things which are true and real 
and yct can be otherwise” (Posterior Analytics 1, 33). 
“There is no knowledge by demonstration of chance con- 
junctions; for chance conjunctions exist neither by 
necessity nor as general connexions but comprise what 
comes to be as something distinct from these” (ibid., I, 30, 
20). Thus, the idea, or eidos, is universal, necessary and 
equivalent to scientific law. “Even if perception as a fa- 
culty is of ‘the such’ and not mcrely of a ‘this somewhat’, 
yct one must at any rate actually perceive a ‘this some- 
what’, and at a definite present place and time: but that 
which is commensuratcly universal and true in all cases 
onc cannot perccive, since it is not ‘this’ and it is not ‘now; 
if it were, it would not be commensurately universal — the 
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term we apply to what is always and everywhere” (ibid., I, 
On the other hand, can we deal only with universals and 
can the idea, or eidos, be only a universal, excluding all 
particulars? After all, the eidos is a universal precisely be- 
cause there are individual, particular elements whosc 
generalization leads us to the eidos. For the universal al- 
ways presupposes the presence within it of these or those 
particular things, whose generalization it actually is. If 
there is no particular, then no universal exists either. 

Aristotle mercilessly criticizes the notion of universal 
ideas which have meaning all by themselves and presup- 
pose no particular. The eidos of a thing is not only the 
generalization of its individual elements. It necessarily is 
also something particular. It is in its particularity that the 
given idea of a thing differs from all other ideas and, con- 
sequently, from all other things. However fragmented, 
chaotic and indefinite a thing may be, if it really is a thing, 
it necessarily is itsclf, i.e., something particular and, there- 
fore, something eidetic, so to speak. The air can be cold or 
hot, dry or humid, clean or polluted, rarefied (as in the 
mountains) or dense, fresh or stuffy, and so forth and so 
on, but in all these cases it still is air, and not water or 
earth or stone or plant or animal, although all these ob- 
jects can be found in it. The air is something, and conse- 
quently some one thing, and consequently some particular 
thing, and —if we grasp its meaning, or in other words its 
idea — something eidetic. The eidos of a thing is indivisible 
although the thing itself is divisible in infinitely many re- 
spects. Aristotle’s argument in support of the eidos of the 
thing being something particular, located within the thing 
itself and not outside it is completely irrefutable; and if 
some followers of Plato recognized the ideas only as some 
general aggregates, forgetting their particular existence, 
there’s no denying that Aristotle’s criticism of such types 
of Platonism is justified. 


5. The totality of the thing necessarily exists in each indi- 
vidual part of the thing, and exists in a different way each 
time; but this means that the totality of the thing comprises 
all its separate parts and is therefore the integrity of the thing. 
But the matter goes far beyond this train of reasoning. The 
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whole difficulty in studying any kind of things, both materi- 
al and immaterial, is precisely that it is utterly impossible 
to isolate the general from the particular and the particu- 
lar from the general. Take any material thing, a tree, say, 
or a stone, or a stream, or a knoll. We know that any thing 
is an indivisible sum of all its parts. And we also know that 
any thing is somcthing particular or consists of particular 
things. In other words, the general and the particular must 
somchow be united into some one thing. Some peculiarity 
of the thing must be found whcrein the gencral sum and 
the particular are indistinguishable. And in a remarkably 
concrete and rather intelligible manncr Aristotle locates 
the indivisibility of the general and the particular in what 
he calls the whole, or the integrity. 

The eidos of the thing, being a certain general sum and 
a certain particular, is at the same time also a certain 
kind of an integral. And in the integral whole the general 
and the particular indecd cannot be torn apart. If onc 
removes some one clement of a whole, it immediately 
ceases to be a whole. If you remove the hands from a 
watch, the watch instantly loses its integrity. If you remove 
the roof from a house (for instance to repair it), it ceases 
being a whole and, virtually speaking, being a house. A 
part of a whole can of course be examined separately fron 
the whole whose part it is. And this isolated part of the 
whole will also be a whole, but no longer the same whole 
from which it was extracted. Naturally this or that beam 
which enters into the makeup of a hut’s walls can be 
removed from it. But in that case, first, the hut will lose its 
integrity, while the beam removed from it will also be a 
whole, but this whole will no longer be a hut as something 
whole. 

Thus, wherever we turn, there are always aggregates, 
there are always particulars and there are always integral 
wholes. In other words, all that exists is defined, shaped 
and knowable only because it is an eidos or at least con- 
tains its eidos within itself. 


6. The terms “idea”, “eidos”, “form”, and “thing”. It is 
proper to note here that the Greek word eidos which Aris- 
totle uses is traditionally translated by the Latin word 
form. There is some sense in such a translation because it 
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allows one to bring together as far as possible the eidos or 
idea of the thing and the thing itself and thus stress Aris- 
totle’s conception of the presence of the eidos of the thing 
within the thing itself. On the other hand, such a transla- 
tion is quite incorrect because Plato calls an idea not only 
an “idea” but also an “eidos” (the two words being synony- 
mous for him), both terms refer to vision, either sensory or 
mental, and both found universal dissemination thanks to 
The ancients’ propensity to see everything with their own 
eyes and generally to perceive through the senses, in sen- 
sations. But Plato’s terms “idea” and “eidos” are never 
translated by the word “form”, in order to stress that 
Plato’s Ideas are located outside the things. Therefore 
when Plato’s philosophy is referred to as the doctrine of 
“ideas” and Aristotle’s as the doctrine of “forms”, great 
confusion is engendered in scholarship, since Plato’s terms 
“idea” and “eidos” can also be rendered by the word 
“form” and Aristotle’s “form” can be translated as “idea”. 
Connecting “ideas” only with Plato and “forms” only with 
Aristotle is an attempt to establish at all costs the gap be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle. While an abyss truly lay be- 
tween them in some cases, in others there were quite 
strong and reliable bridges from one side of the abyss to 
the other. We shall not object to the use of the word 
“form” for Aristotle. But we must always remember that it 
is the very same thing as Plato’s “idea” or “eidos”, only 
with a special interpretation of all these terms. 


7. The integrity of the thing, where the whole thing 
perishes with the removal of one of its parts, is the organism 
of the thing, in contrast to the mechanism of the thing, where 
the thing remains integral despite the removal of individual 
parts of it and their replacement by other parts. As we im- 
merse ourselves further in Aristotle’s theory of integral- 
ness, we come across a feature which though it may not al- 
ways be distinctly enough articulated from a terminologi- 
cal point of view, nevertheless gives a quite specific color- 
ing to his whole philosophy, so much so that it can be con- 

idercd one of Aristotle’s central categories, not only in 
philosophy of nature, as it may appear at first glance, 

t in his entire world view. 
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The pertinent passages in Aristotle are very scattered, 
difficult and employ completely different terminology. 
Therefore, so as not to enter into all the philological diffi- 
culties surrounding this issue, we shall try to express it in 
our own words and, we hope, clearly. 

Say we have before us some thing which presents itself 
as a whole. And say some part of this thing gets damaged, 
stops performing its function or even simply falls off. And 
Say an expert comes who repairs this part of the thing and 
the thing begins to function as before. Thus, if the hands of 
a clock get broken or fall off, it is no trouble for a watch- 
maker to affix new hands, and the clock will fulfil its func- 
tion as before. Nothing prevents us from damaging or even 
taking out a spring inside the clockworks, and the watch- 
maker from quickly restoring the clock to its former state. 

But say we have before us another thing, such that the 
damage or destruction of one of its parts entails the de- 
struction of that whole thing as well, after which it can no 
longer be restored. Say in the living organism of a person 
or any living creature, the heart, for instance, stopped 
functioning or was extracted in the course of some medical 
operation. This would prove to be not simply the destruc- 
tion of the heart as a part of the organism but the destruc- 
tion of the organism as a whole as well. Such is the case of 
the brain or the lungs. All these organs cannot be entirely 
removed from the organism and then restored by various 
artificial means, at least not in the present state of me- 
dicine. But what does this mean? It means that the heart 
or the lungs are vitally important for the whole organism in 
its entirety, embody integral being in all its substance, as 
philosophers would say. True enough, if one were to am- 
putate an arm or a leg, the organism would continue to 
live. This means that not everything in the organism is or- 
ganic in the absolute sense of the word. The organism may 
have other parts less essential to it which may mechan- 
ically be removed from it and mechanically replaced with- 
Out any injury to the life of the organism as a whole. 

We can now define an organism considered in its fun- 
damental and specific form of existence and viewed in 
contrast to a mechanism. An organism is that integral 
thing which has one or several parts in which the integral 
thing is present substantially. Each individual thing, and 
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each individual living creature, and each individual histori- 
cal era, and finally the whole universe in its entirety is such 
an integral thing to Aristotle. This is not simply a sensc 
that the world is animate, which humans have always had 
since primitive times. The entire mythology and, after all, 
the entire poetry of the ancients is grounded in the anima- 
tion of all that exists. With Aristotle it is not simply a ques- 
tion of nature and the universe being animate, but a care- 
fully thought-out philosophical theory in which what is im- 
portant is not the animation of the universe, which nobody 
doubted in antiquity, but the logical structure requisite to 
distinguish a mechanism from an organism and extend this 
organicity to the entire cosmos. 


8 The four principles of the structure of any thing as an 
organism. Form and matter. Aristotle himself expounded 
his theory of a thing as an organism many times and in 
various ways. But it will probably be most expedient here 
to describe what he himself calls “the four causes” or, as 
we would say today, the four principles of any thing under- 
stood as an organism. 

The first principle is of course the eidos we spoke of ear- 
lier, without which one cannot understand one page of 
Aristotle. Remembcr that Aristotle uses this Platonic term 
in a quite un-Platonic way. The eidos of a thing is not at 
all its otherworldly essence, but its essence located within 
it, without which one cannot grasp what the given thing is. 
Aristotle very accuratcly calls this essence of the thing 
“that which it is in itsclf”’. It is the “what” of the thing, i.e., 
the answer to the question of what this thing is. If we ren- 
der Aristotlc’s term as the “whatness” of the thing, we 
shall not be mistaken, although Aristotle understands this 
“what” in a very profound and not at all everyday ordinary 
sense. Every thing neccessarily is something. Otherwise 
there would not be that of whose properties we could 
speak, i.c., the thing itsclf would not exist or at least would 
remain unknowable. There is no animation here yet. But 
there alrcady is that of whose animation one can speak. In 
expounding Aristotle, scholars usually call this principle of 
definition of the thing its formal principle. But one can 
make a big mistakc if one docs not keep in mind what we 
said carlier about the eidos, idea and form of a thing. If we 
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understand these three terms to be completely identical 
we shall not be mistaken in speaking of Aristotle’s formal 
principle. Properly speaking, it is an eidetic or ideological, 
ideal, principle. But on condition that we correctly, i.e., 
sufficiently broadly, understand the Aristotelian term 
“form”, nothing prevents us from speaking of Aristotle’s 
formal principle of the definition of existence. 

The second principle we have also mentioned above, 
and said all that matters about it. But since we have under- 
taken to describe Aristotle’s theory of the four principles 
of the structure of existence, we must devote special atten- 
tion to this second principle here. 

The fact is that matter and form constitute such a com- 
mon and universally clear opposition that it would seem 
there is nothing to be said on the subject. The matter of 
this cupboard here is wood. And its form is the appear. 


profound issues in Aristotle’s philosophy. Material for him 
is not at all simply material. For every material already has 
its own form. Is there any material which before being 
transformed into some object for human use does not have 
any shape at all? All the most formless, confused, disor- 
dered, chaotic things already have a form of their own. A 
pile of sand or lime even before being used in building a 
house already has a form of its own, namely the form of a 
pile. Clouds during a storm arc also seemingly formless. 
But if a thundercloud really didn’t have any shape, how 
could it be a cognizable thing for us? Rathcr, one might 
say that the matter of a thing is still only the very possi- 
bility of its being shaped and that this possibility is infi- 
nitely varied. Nevertheless, without matter the eidos would 
remain only the “whatness” of the thing, only its abstract 
meaning without any actual embodiment of this meaning 
in reality. The matter of a thing is its possibility, yet not an 
abstract possibility but the possibility of the very being of 
the thing. What the being of this thing is, the eidos embo- 
dicd in it will tell us. On the other hand, the eidos itself 
without matter is also for the time being only the possi- 
bility of the thing, and not the thing itself. Only the com- 
plete union of the matter and eidos of a thing, or more 
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exactly only their complete identification makes the thing 
specifically the thing. I sit not on the matter of a bench, 
but on the bench itself. And I sit not on the eidos of the 
bench, but again on the bench itself. Philosophically 
spcaking, the eidos of a thing is not its matter, nor is the 
matter of a thing its eidos. But once we have learned to 
distinguish the two, philosophical thinking requircs us to 
recognize as wcll the complete identity of the eidos and 
the matter of a thing. 

Plato had already distinguished the eidos and matter of 
a thing and didn’t do a bad job of equating them cither. 
But Aristotle’s work in this area was almost a revolution 
with respect to Platonism. Of all the ancient philosophers 
who dastinguished form from matter, Aristotle was the 
most profound and subtle at equating them. There is no 
question of naiveté on Aristotle’s part here. On the con- 
trary, one should be amazed at the audacity of his philos- 
ophical discovery and his ability to think of form and mat- 
(cr as one and identical. 


9. Matter and chance. The causal and purposive princi- 
ples. In our very bricf survey of Aristotle’s theory of matter 
we deem it necessary to dwell on one more aspect, which 
will be most helpful in summing up Aristotle’s philosophy 
as a whole. This aspect is the following. 

Matter is neither cidos, nor eidos in general, nor some 
cidos in particular. Insofar as matter is only the possibility 
of the realization of the cidos, matter is the very fact of its 
rcalization, and an extra-eidetic fact, i.e., a fact outside 
meaning, since cidos is meaning. But what does this mean? 
It means that matter bears with it the fortuitousness of its 
realization, not envisaged by any eidos. Once we have 
overstepped the bounds of pure cidos, any extra-eidetic 
realization of the eidos, i.e., any realization outside 
mcaning and hence even meaningless realization, is 
possible. The eidos can be realized in its entirety—and the 
matter will then become a principle of material beauty. 
But the eidos can also be realized not in its entirety, par- 
tially, contradictorily and even misshapenly— and the mat- 
ter will then become a principle of material deformity. The 
intcgral realization of all the world ideas is a beautiful cos- 
mos which is both utterly material, for we perceive it 
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through our sensations, and utterly ideal, since the idea of 
the universe is fully embodied in it. But how is one to un- 
derstand the partial and distorted realization of the eidos? 

According to Aristotle, only the cosmic spheres above 
the moon have their full efdetic value. But what is brought 
about within the lunar sphere and below is always partial 
and imperfect, and somctimcs.even totally misshapen. 
Aristotle reasons quite intrepidly here. No deformity in 
life troubles him. In the first-place, it is entirely natural in- 
sofar as it is material and accidental. And in the second 
place, it is possible only because an undistorted and abso- 
lutely perfect eidos lurks in its depths. If it weren’t for the 
latter, we would not be able even to comprchend deform- 
ity precisely as deformity. Only in comparison with the 
eternal beauty of the eidos can the ugliness of the thing be 
judged spccifically as ugliness. 

But apart from this amazing fearlessness for the fate of 
the eidos, Aristotle feels quite calm and contented. A 
given deformity has come about in life, but as the mis- 
shapen thing ascends to its beautiful and eternal eidos all 
its deformity fades. This notion of the presence of chance 
in matter will come in very handy when we consider the ul- 
imate foundations of Aristotle’s philosophy, which we 
now scc as tragic. 

But onc more important explanation is necessary at this 
point. The Greck word tyche, which in Aristotle must be 
understood as chance, also means fate in ancient Greek. 
But the purcly philosophical orientation of Aristotle’s ar- 
guments prevents us from translating the term as fate. 
After all, chance is also fate for Aristotle. But for the 
ancicnt Grecks fale was a purcly mythological concept, not 
a philosophical one, whereas for Aristotle it was not myth- 
ological at all but purely philosophical. To put it bluntly, 
Aristotle absolutely did not want to reduce all of reality to 
fixed concepts and join them in a strictly logical and per- 
cmptory way. 

We have alrcady said that for Aristotle reality is endless 
motion or it is full of motion; and we shall speak of this 
again in a moment. But pure eidos is not some motion. It is 
the rational principle of motion and its meaningful shaping 
but is certainly not motion itself. The latter can be both in- 
vested with meaning and mcaningless, i.e., both beautiful 
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and deformed. Consequently, for our judgments of reality 
fully to correspond to it, we must find in it not only a con- 
ceptual structure and not only its dead, immobile skeleton, 
however meaningful it may be. A realistic explanation of 
rcality necessarily also requires the assumption of an 
extra-eidetic factor, in other words, a factor allowing for 
concepts to be realized not merely in a fixed and logically 
explainable way. After all, for all our logic we do not know 
what will happen tomorrow or the day after. Indced we 
don’t know even what will happen to us and everyone else, 
the whole surrounding world, an hour, a minute, or a scc- 
ond from now. Can we then, if we arc to depict reality re- 
alistically, omit the category of chance, i.e., any kind of un- 
expectedness and suddenness, any kind of happenings de- 
void of any logical and eidetic, or structurally meaningful 
justification and explanation? 

This is why Aristotle, reasoning in a manner that had 
absolutely nothing to do with any mythology, found it 
necessary for the sake of the most clementary realism to 
include in his description of reality the notion of matter 
understood as chance. And although he did not definilive- 
y deny mythology, in this case, we repeat, his conception 
of matter was totally unmythological and absolutely realis- 
tic. Chance was a purely philosophical concept for him 
here. On the basis of this philosophical concept he might, 
and in fact did, draw complctcly unphilosophical conclu- 
sions. But in his analysis of the four principles of the struc- 
ture of what exists, he remained nothing but a philosopher. 
And if one wishes to translate the term he used not as 
chance but as fate, it still remained a purcly philosophical 
notion for him; fate in this casc was not an object of faith 
for him or some religious dogma or a remnant of a popu- 
lar mythological tradition. Chance or fate were mcrely 
philosophical categories for him. 

Truc, fate had been a philosophical category for Plato 
as well, and subsequently became one for the stoic philos- 


- ophers. But only in Aristotle did this category achieve re- 
Ientless precision. AS Tar as contemporary thinkers are 


- 


concerned Tate in this sense holds nothing mysterious for 


them. Dialectical materialism discusses the dialectics of 
necessity and chance, as well as universal causality and, on 
the other hand, freedom of the individual. Furthermore, 
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onc can say that without the principle of chance the ca- 
tcgory of matter itsclf would lose all meaning to us be- 
cause for us, too, matter is not at all a fixed system of logi- 
cally petrified cone p= The only work in which Aristotle 
comes forth as a fundamental materialist, i.e., teaches 
that matter is the principle of the living reality of the 
world existing around us, is his theory of matter as the 
realm of chance (however, the chance mobility of matter 
does not prevent, but on the contrary demands that he 
recognize the immobile and complctcly uncasual category 
of form —eidos). 

Anticipating a little, we must also mention that if the 
eidos of a thing discloses the thing’s meaningful essence, 
nothing prevents us from taking all these ideas of things 
together and getting what, as we shall see below, Aristotle 
calls Mind or Intellect, which is the Idea of Ideas for him, 
and hence supreme existence. But then the sixth-century 
AD writer Joannes Lydus, who secs in Aristotle the com- 
plete exclusion of all fate, is not far wrong. If everything is 
ruled by supreme reason, or Mind, then no place is left for 
any chance or, consequently, any fate. Aristotle himself 
says approximately the samc thing in his Magna Moralia 
(II, 8). Indecd in his discussion of supreme reason, Aris- 
totle speaks only of Mind as the prime mover but says 
nothing of fate. From our strictly historical point of view 
today, it is hardly admissible to avoid completely any ca- 
tegory of fate in studying ancient pagan philosophy, in- 
cluding the philosophy of Aristotle, otherwise we would be 
dealing not with ancicnt or pagan but with purely Euro- 
pean and even Christian philosophy. An element of fate, 
as we just saw, is undoubtcdly present in Aristotle. But 
one can quite definitcly note a certain monotheistic tend- 


ency, not yet very clear to Aristotle himself, in his discus- 
sion of Mind. 


And so, no thing exists without matter since matter is 
the principle of its existence. And no thing exists without 
its eidos or form since the rcal form of a thing is precisely 
the thing itself: remove its form from a thing, and the thing 
will disintcgrate, i.c., will be destroyed. Now let us ask our- 
selves whether these two principles are enough to define a 
thing, or whether some other principle must be advanced. 
It is immcdiatcly evident that however necessary these two 
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principles may be, they are far from formulating the mo- 
tion of the thing. For without motion one cannot imaginc 
anything at all. But the form of a thing is not yet its motion, 
since a thing can also be without motion, at rest. Similarly, 
the matter of a thing is also not yet the thing itself, i.e., is 
not its motion, since we imagine matter primarily spatially. 
The form of a thing can be in motion, but conceived in it- 
self it is not yet motion, just as the matter of a thing can be 
in motion but is not motion itself. Motion is a quite spe- 
cific category which cannot be reduced to any other. It 
must be recognized as such, on a par with form and mat- 
ter. 


the world and study the question of becoming and peri- 
shing, which processes could not come about without the 
existence of motion ... every one would admit that in each 
kind of motion it is that which is capable of that motion 
that is in motion: thus it is that which is capable of alter- 
ation that is altered and that which is capable of local 
change that is in locomotion: and so there must be some- 
thing capable of being burned before there can be a pro- 
cess of being burned, and something capable of burning 
before there can be a process of burning” (Physics 
VIII, 1). 

Thus, according to Aristotle, motion is as fundamental 
a category as mattcr and form. Moreover, two other cir- 
cumstances come into play. First, there is an unlimited 
numbcr of various types of motion; and second, if there is 
motion in nature and in the universe, motion at zero 
speed, i.e., rest, is also possible. The main point, however, 
is that Aristotle approaches the problem of motion not 
only as a natural scientist, but also as a philosopher. And 
the philosophical characterization of motion leads to is- 
sucs which go far beyond the limits of a natural-scientific 
understanding of motion. Aristotle addresses the question 
of the very possibility of the category of motion. Plato had 
already dealt with this issue in his day. But we shall con- 
centrate on how Aristotle tackles the problem of the origin 
of motion. 
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If a thing is moving, it means that another thing exists 
which sct it in motion. But the same reasoning obviously 
applies to the motion of this second thing. Clearly this sec- 
ond thing moves because it was set in motion by some 
third thing, and so on. If we go off into an infinite regress 
to explain the motion of the first thing, will this be a true 
explanation, or, by referring ourselves to ever new things, 
will we not then be ronouncing all explanation of our mov- 
ing thing? To put an end to this infinite passing from one 
thing to another, Aristotle requires us to recognize that 
there exists such a thing whose motion no longer needs 
referral to some other thing. This thing moves of itself and 
to move does not require any other thing which would 
move it. In other words, if all things move, and if some 
definite cause must exist for motion, one must admit some 
autonomic motion, some cause which is a cause for its 
own self. This is the third_principle_of the existence of 
things, the third principle of being, which must_be. recog- 
aized on equal terms with the matter and the form or eidos 

“ofa thing. Of coursé “in our daily experience, practically 
every thing acquires its motion from some other thing. But 
at the level of philosophical examination of motion, we 
must recognize, according to Aristotle, that in existence 
there is a self-propelled cause and that this self-motion is 
reflected in one way or another in the real dependence of 
the motion of one thing on the motion of another. This 
auto-motion, this spontaneity, is diffused throughout the 
whole universe, although everywhere it exists and is mani- 
fested in different ways. 

Let us advance one more step, and Aristotle’s four- 
principle formula of existence will be basically complete. 
A thing moves, and some cause exists for this motion. But 
specifically where is this thing moving, in what direction is 
it moving, and is motion possible at all without being di- 
rected? Clearly, every moving thing is necessarily charac- 
terized by some dircction of its motion. This is obvious if 
only because every thing functions in some way, exists for 
some end and was created for some purpose. We shall not 
speak of the animate world and the motion of individual 
living creatures, which of course always has both a definite 
reason and a definite goal. But let us take an inanimate, in- 
organic thing, a stone, say, outside the window, or the 
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water in the nearest stream. These things are certainly in- 
organic. But can one have some conception of them with- 
out a conception of an organism as a certain entity? For all 
these inorganic things also have their history and may have 
lost their former integrity or will acquire it. They may have 
once entered into the composition of live organisms or 
were such themselves, as, for example, fossilized mollusks 
or amber. In general, spontancous motion and mechan- 
ically causcd motion are two concepts which do not exist 
the one without the other, just as white docs not cxist with- 
out black, heavy without light, lofty without low and so on. 
Thus the concept of mechanical motion is unthinkable 
without the conccpt of spontancous motion. 

Thus, if onc ascribes motion to things, and if a motion is 
impossible without a corresponding cause, and if every 
cause presupposes a cause-in-itself, or spontancous mo- 
tion, such an understanding of causc obviously has univer- 
sal significance and no thing is conceivable without it. 

Here the need ariscs for onc _more category without 
which the catcgory of motion is unthinkable. For one can- 
not conceive of motion in the abstract, i.e., without the re- 
sult it produces. We spoke of the directedness of every 
motion just now. This directedness testifics to the fact that 
there is a definite result at each point of the motion. If we 
do not perceive the result of the motion, then obviously we 
do not perccive the direction of this motion cither. And if 
we do not perceive the results of the action of the cause, 
then we do not perccive the action itself of the causc. A 
cause and its result can of course be thought of separately. 
The lofty can also be thought of apart from the low, and in 
perceiving the color white it is not at all necessary instantly 
to imagine the color black. Yet all the samc, the one is im- 
possible without the other. And if the cause of a thing’s 
motion led this thing somewhcre, brought it to a certain 
state, furnished it with certain properties or qualities, then 
every causc in its actual functioning presupposes some 
aim. A house is built as a result of certain causes, whether 
thcy be the architect’s plans or the efforts of the workers 
who brought the bricks and arranged them in a certain 
order. But the completed house is neither the plan of this 
house, nor its construction. We live not in the plan of the 
house, but in the house itself, not in the house’s construc- 
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tion processes, but in the house itself. This means that the 
house is not only its own cause and is not a cause at all. It 
is its own aim, What exactly is an aim? Onc might say a lot 
on the subject, but one thing is clear, the aim of a thing is 
neither its form, nor its matter, nor its cause. The aim is a 
specific category which cannot be reduced to any other. 
And this is Aristotle's fourth principle of the existence of any 
thing. 


10. The doctrine of measure. At this point we must at 
Icast briefly discuss a general aesthetic principle of antiq- 
uily, which, although Aristotle docs not set it forth syste- 
matically in one place, can be systematically summarized 
under one heading once onc has considered all Aristotle’s 
views on the subject. It seems to us that if this topic is not 
presented too gencrally and dryly, the category of measure 
will prove a necessary consequence of Aristotle’s theory of 
the four principles of life and being just discussed. It is 
casy to prove that for Aristotle measure is not simply a 
quantitative principle and not simply a qualitative prin- 
ciple, but first and foremost an eidetic principle, as well as 
a causal-purposive principle, to say nothing of its materi- 
ality. 

For cxample, in the sphere of ethics, the best is a sort of 
mean between two opposites, i.e., a certain measure of 
moral orientation between the two. Thus courage is the 
middle point between fear and reckless bravery; gencros- 
ity, between stinginess and prodigality; magnanimity, be- 
tween sclf-conccit and self-abasement (Nicomachean 
Ethics I, 7; II, 4; 1X, 5). 

The same measure, for Aristotle, is also observed in the 
aesthetic sphere (On Poetics 7). 

He sccs the same phenomenon in the realm of politics 
as well: “To the size of states there is a limit, as therc is to 
other things, plants, animals, implements; for none of 
these retain their natural power when thcy are too large or 
too small, but they cither wholly lose their nature, or are 
spoiled. For example, a ship which is only a span long will 
not be a ship at all, nor a ship a quarter of a mile long; yet 
there may be a ship of a certain size, cither too large or 
too small, which will still be a ship, but bad for sailing” 
(Politics VI, 4). 
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Finally, the category of measure plays a big role for 
Aristotle in astronomy as well. To understand the passage 
we shall quote below, one must bear in mind that the fas- 
ter a body moves, the more space it covers in one and the 
same time interval, and that, consequently, a body moving 
infinitely fast at once occupies all the possible spaces for 
ils passage, i.e., it is at rest. The sky, according to Aris- 
totle, moves at this maximum speed, hence it is at rest. 

When it is a question not of a heavenly body, but of any 
body which moves with a finite speed, the slower the body 
moves the less it is like the heavens. And yet there is some 
point of comparison to the heavens in every body moving 
with a finite speed, insofar as the measure of its motion is 
infinitely small. Now the following extract becomes clear: 
“If the motion of the heaven is the measure of all move- 
ments whatever in virtue of being alone continuous and 
regular and cternal, and if, in each kind, the measure is the 
minimum, and the minimum movement is the swiftest, 
then, clearly, the movement of the heaven must be the 
swiftest of all movements” (On the Heavens Il, 4). 

In other words, Aristotle’s doctrine of measure is the 
direct result of his theory of the four-principle structure 
of every thing. Since the eidos of a thing is identified with 
its matter, this identity is the measure of the functioning of 
eidos and matter; and since cause is likewise identical with 
aim in the given thing, this identification must also be 
viewed as the measure of the functioning of these two ca- 

tcgorics. If only because the motion and aim of a thing 
center into its very definition, measure in the thing’s 
meaningful actualization must also enter into its definition. 


11. General formulation of the four-principle structure, 
and its aesthetic and creative foundation. Up to now we 
have becn expounding Aristotle’s four principles more or 
Icss separately and independently, whereas for Aristotle 
himself they unquestionably represent something integral 
and indivisible. For Aristotle has a truly mosaic-like style 
of thinking. His concepts arc extremely differentiated and 
minutc. He likes to distinguish endlessly, to analyze infi- 
nite details and find new nuances where others think too 
generally. And he does so in discussing the four principles 
of an animate structure, which could of course be 
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presented more as a whole, in a less minute and more 
gencral, much morc intelligible form. 

Let us formulate these four principles in a more gencral 
way, and then show how this single integral principle oper- 
atcs in various areas of cxistence without the minute com- 
partmentalization which Aristotle imparts to his reason- 
ing, or rather with the same minuteness but synthetically 
and more intelligibly. 

And so, we arc dealing with the definition of a thing. 
Specifically, a thing is (Ict us convey Aristotle’s meaning 
more comprchensibly), first, matter, second, form, third, 
operative cause, and fourth, a certain expediency. Eidos 
(form) does not exist separatcly, but is always embodicd in 
matter. And so we shall speak of materially realized form, 
a formulation which, it seems to us, will be understandable 
to everyone. The fact that every thing functions in some 
way — for example a tree grows, a stone changes its shape 
depending upon the surrounding environment —will hard- 
ly be questioned by anyone. For all things change: grow 
younger or oldcr, acquire a purer form, decay or simply 
get destroyed and dic. A cherry tree produces a certain 
type of fruit. And these cherries are the aim which the tree 
pursued while it was growing. A child’s sled gradually gets 
rickety and finally breaks. And this breakage is the end at 
which the growing rickctincss of the sled inevitably aimed. 
Would not it be simpler to say that every thing has a cau- 
sal-purposive aspect, that it occurred through some cause 
and reached some goal, positive or negative? Would not it 
be simpler to reduce Aristotle’s complicated train of io 
soning to a single universally intelligible phrasc, namcly, 
each thing isa Raterialized toon witha aisal-hirposive 
function? 

Similarly, the four-fold structure of a thing can be ex- 
pressed simply without reference to any of Aristotle’s four 
causes, in the form of a single principle, also intelligible to 
all but naturally requiring some explanation. What is this 
principle? After all, if we grasped it, the whole of Aris- 
totle’s highly complex philosophy would appear to us in a 
most simple and intelligible form, which there would be no 
necd to explain. Of course we would have to put it “in our 
own words”, as they say, but there’s nothing at all wrong in 
that. 
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Let us take the correlation of eidos (form, idea) and 
matter. In everyday life matter is understood too prosai- 
cally, simply as a material out of which somcthing is made. 
But even if onc understands matter as simple matcrial, the 
shaping of matter to get some kind of object from it al- 
ready presupposes a ccrtain, albeit primitive, aesthetic 
and creative principle giving shapc to matter. 

There was some wood lying in the yard, some boards or 
sticks and logs. But I summoned a carpenter and told him 
to make a good, sturdy, attractive kennel for my dog so it 
could take shelter there in rainy or frosty weather. The 
carpenter began to consult with mc over what kind of sides 
to build for this doghouse, what kind of roof, and so on. I 
chatted with him for a long time. A certain type of wall 
didn’t seem right to us, and we decided on another kind. 
We also decided on a particular form for the roof of the 
kennel. Learning my intentions, the carpenter said: 
“Wouldn’t it be better, in the interest of clarity, first to 
sketch this kenne! on paper?” And after I had drawn the 
plan of the kennel with the carpenter, he asked me a few 
more questions, because he didn’t want the kennel to be 
drafty or water to penetrate it so the dog could comfort- 
ably escape bad weather, and he didn’t want the opening 

to be too big or too small, etc. The carpenter then put- 
tered around for quite some time with the planks, did 
much sawing and planing, much nailing and hammering. 
And the result was a fine kennel, cosy for the dog and 
agreeable to my eyes. 

The question now is, where in this doghouse is its eidos 
(form, idea) and where is ils matter? When I look at it, I 
quite forget to think of any eidos or any matter. For me it 
is simply a doghouse and nothing more. But it is not 
enough to say this. The thing is that both the carpenter 
and I pondered before building it. The eidos itself is noth- 
ing; at the most, it is the carpenter’s and my thought, our 
sketch on paper. But the dog will live not in the idea of the 
kennel but in the kennel itself, not in the blueprint of the 
kennel but in the kennel itself. And my friends admire not 
the eidos of the kennel but the kennel itself, and not the 
wood that was lying around in my yard or garden and out 
of which the kennel was made, but the kennel itself. 
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In other words, the materialization of the eidos of the 
kennel in its matter is none other than a successfully and 
expedicntly executed product, i.c., (he result of work bear- 
ing a direct relation to the skill, and therefore ultimately to 
the artistic aspiration of the craftsman himself. Of course a 
doghouse is a very elementary cxamplc, where creativity 
manifcsts itsclf minimally, although the carpenter can 
makc the kennel well or badly, make it beautiful or ugly. 
But even works of art can be both good and bad. In fact, 
the principle of form’s embodiment in matter, of which we 
spoke above, is always necessarily only a certain creative 
principle, either good or bad. In daily life, too, we speak of 
the form given to some material. But our recognition of 
this form is always too prosaic. We know neither what the 
eidos of the thing is—at the most, to us it is only its plan; 
nor what the matter of the thing is—at the most, it is only 
its raw material. But Aristotle has analyzed the concept of 
the eidos of the thing in the most refined way; and so sub- 
tly and elegantly has he elaborated this category that 

“whole dissertations and thick tomes are written on how he 
understands matter. In this work it will be sufficient to 
point out only the indispensable general creative principle 
underlying the correlation of eidos (or form) and matter in 
Aristotle. In any case our focus corresponds to Aristotle’s 
central position on this question. 

Aristotle has just as painstakingly elaborated the two 
other principles of a thing’s structure, namely the prin- 
ciple of the operative cause, as a result of which the 
thing came into being, and the principle of its end shape, 
by which it differs from other things made of the same 
materials. Say we are looking at a painting on which is 
depicted a sinking ship, or a peaceful landscape, or a 
bouquet of flowers, or a person’s portrait. The artist 
worked hard to give his painting the appearance it has. 
He tried out various colors, many times erased some de- 
tail or other. Morcover, he studied for many years in 
order to become a mature artist. He received an educa- 
tion, had certain idcas, defended them or argued against 
other ideas. But do we sce all these operative causes in 
the painting? No, we do not at all. Of course there is a 
whole scholarly disciplinc, namely art criticism, which 
teaches us to identify and study all the details and the 
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origin of a given painting. But can one say that paintings 
are created only for professors of art history? No. Al- 
though paintings can be endlessly analyzed, they are cre- 
ated for absolutcly everybody and are perceived by 
everyone quite spontancously, without any analysis, with- 
out any scholarly details, Only afterwards, aftcr the 
painting has been perceived as a certain indivisible 
whole, can one, and sometimes one even should (al- 
though onc may not always succced), analyze the paint- 
ing, study its minutest details and discuss the reasons for 
its creation. The samc thing must be said of the aim 
which this painting achicves, its results as a certain whole 
and its effect on those looking at it. If one looks at a 
painting spontancously, onc sces ncither its causcs nor its 
aims but only the picture itsclf. And again this is true not 
only of works of art. For even all those things which we 
arc not at all inclincd to treat aesthetically have also 
come from somewhcre and pursue a certain end; further- 
morc, it makes no difference whcther all these causes 
and all these results of the state of the thing at a given 
moment are good or bad. Thus the operative cause and 
the end result of a thing are also distinguishable only in 
our mind. By themselves they do not differ in the slight- 
est. And I sit down not on the cause of the chair, but the 
chair itself, not on the end result of the chair’s proven- 
ance but on the chair itself. 

Thcrefore, to sum up what we have just said: Aristotle 
based his theory of the four-principle structure of things 
exclusively on the premise that every thing is the result of 
creative activity. Morcover, it is unimportant whether the 
creative product is good or bad. Note, too, that in con- 
structing his theory of the causal and purposive principles, 
Aristotle had a definite intention in mind. Actually the 
first pair of his four principles, namely eidos and matter, 
express Aristotle’s aesthetic and creative approach to re- 
ality quite fully. But if we sit down not on the idea of the 
chair but on the chair itself, and not on the matter of the 
chair but on the chair itself, and hence conclude that every 
chair as the material realization of an eidos is the product 
of a certain creative activity, or a work of art (whether 
good or bad), one could just as well say that we sit down 
not on the principle of the chair’s aesthetic reproduction 


but simply on the chair, and therefore the aesthcticity of 
the chair is also a rather abstract category. It is this ab- 
straction in his construct of the thing that Aristotle oblit- 
cratcs by bringing the origin and the end result of the thing 
into its construction. The introduction of the latter two 
principles makes the thing both actually operative and ex- 
pediently directed. In other words, the latter two princi- 
ples transform the thing into the process of life, make it a 
living organism, as a result of which the aestheticity of 
the thing is utterly identical to its material perfection. 
Therefore a beautiful dish which we usc for food proves to 
be both very beautiful and very sturdy; and a beautiful hat 
which we wear becomes both a piece of creative crafts- 
manship and a durable headpiece madc of good quality 
matcrial, comfortable to wear, and gencrally equipped 
with all the features of optimum and quite practical useful- 
ness. 

In this way, these two principles alone, cause and aim, 
make a beautiful thing not only an aesthetic object but also 
onc mceting all the requirements of the most ordinary use. 
In other words, for Aristotle as for Chernyshevsky later 
on, “the beautiful is life”; “Beautiful is the being in which 
we sec life as it should be according to our notions; beauti- 
ful is the object which manifests life or brings life to 
mind.”' Naturally the agreement of these two thinkers on 
this one point docs not in the least prevent them from dif- 
fering radically on many other philosophical and aesthetic 
questions. 

It is important to note that the four principles Aristotle 
speaks of can be cmbodicd in a thing in the most perfect 
way, in which case they create an organism that is con- 
Structed not only expediently, but well and even beauti- 
fully, too. Thus the existence of a work of art depends 
upon the degrce of perfection in the integral unity of the 
four principles. If the degrce of their embodiment is lack- 
ing in measure, is insufficient or on the contrary excessive, 
the organism will be characterized by defectiveness, con- 
sequently it will lack acstheticity, beauty, uscfulness, ex- 
pedicncy, and will be an example of something bad, unsuc- 
cessfully executed, ugly and inexpedient. All the diversity 
of the material world is based on varying correlations of 
cidos (form, idea) and matter in their causal-purposive 
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embodiment. This is why the four principles can be pres- 
ent in both the most beautiful and the most hidcous thing, 
Both have their own measure of correlation, different cach 
time, otherwisc the world would present a boring monot- 
onc of identically constructed objects. 


12. The aesthetic and creative principle in connection 
with Aristotle’s theory of the ascending levels, or hierarchical 
structure, of life and being. Now all we have left to do is 
examine how Aristotle applies this primary aesthetic and 
creative principle to various stages of development of lifc 
and being. The fact is that the basic aesthetic principle we 
formulated above is applicd by Aristotle in very different 
ways because for him, as for all of ancient philosophy, 
there was no indifferent being lacking all value. To the 
natural scientist of the Modern Era, all objects under 
study have the same value: in a biological sense a'frog is in 
no way less valuable than the most beautiful, developed 
and intclligent living being. The moon is no worse than the 
sun to us, and our sun is no better or worse than any other 
heavenly body. Therefore there is no top or bottom in na- 
ture from the point of view of valuc. Everything can 
equally be considered both top and bottom, highest and 
lowest, depending only on the point of departure we have 
chosen to start with; and there is an infinite number of 
such reference points. We find a completely different con- 
ception of life and being in the ancient philosophers. For 
them some things arc morc valuable, others less; or to usc 
the terms from Aristotle we have accepted, some are morc 
aesthctic, others less. 

It is interesting that the ancient thinkers, elemental ma- 
tcrialists though they were, established corresponding 
temporal and spatial locations for objects of differing 
values. What was fine and valuable was higher spatially 
and more comprchensive and richer temporally. For the 
ancients the highest level of spatial existence and most all- 
embracing position in time was realized in the sky, which 
to them was not simply empty space going off into the infi- 
nite distance but a quite definite sphere of life and being 
at a definite distance from the earth. This distance was 
known because, according to the poct Hesiod, Hephaestus 
thrown out of heaven tumbled nine days to the earth. By 
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using the precise data provided in such myths, contempor- 
ary physicists could casily calculate the distance from the 
sky to the carth with utmost accuracy. 

In a ccrtain sensc of the word, the sky is even some kind 
of firmly established cupola. It is no accident that ancient 
pocts spcak of the iron or copper sky, just as old Russian 
had a word cquivalent to the firmament to indicate not so 
much physical solidity and firmness as the spiritual affir- 
mation of the heavenly cupola. The gods, whom the 
ancicnts conceived as certain principles of truth, beauty 
and all cxistence in gencral, mainly lived in the sky. And if 
they were also called the Olympian gods it was because 
the famous Mount Olympus in Greece was considered to 
be so high and so sacred that its summit was thought to 
touch the sky itself or be identical to it. 

It is quite clear that with suci a view of the qualitatively 
diverse, hicrarchical shaping of life, it was to reccive a 
quite varicd acsthctic shaping as well. 

Aristotle’s basic acsthctic principle, as is the case with 
almost all the ancicnt philosophcrs, changes almost unrec- 
ognizably depending upon its sphere of application. Let us 
touch on these levels of existence, beginning with the lo- 
west forms and gradually moving up to the highest. 


a) The aesthetic role of matter. \t is clear that matter is 
lowest of all for Aristotle. But cven here his basic aesthetic 
principle compelled Aristotle to sec in matter not simply 
some shapelcss mass of dead matcrials. Matter bears with 
it the very same four-principle structure of existence we 
spoke of carlicr. But naturally it bears it in a very specific 
way. To be sure, matter is defined by Aristotle as depriva- 
tion of all forms. But this is not simply the absence of all 
forms, but is an infinite creative possibility as well. Matter 
is the principle of the actualization of eidos, or form. But 
without this actualization of the idea-forms, it is evident 
that they would not exist at all. Later we shall sec that even 
the highest, supreme Ievels of cosmic development have 
their specific matter. The gods, in the eycs of the ancients, 
werc also matcrial bodies; only one must keep in mind that 
this matter was very fine and all-pervasive, i.e., they were 
cthercal bodies. 
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b) Nature as a work of art. Matter manifests itself first 
and foremost in various spatial and temporal forms. Un- 
fortunatcly we cannot study this question in all its depth 
here. But onc thing is certain: ncither time nor space are 
indifferent, infinite black holes for Aristotle, but always 
have their physiognomy, always sccthe with vital strivings 
and always have some valuc. 

Of grcat importance is Aristotic’s theory of naturc. 
Here, too, he remained a truce ancicnt, for whom nature 
was always full of countless possibilities. For if the basic 
principle established by Aristotle is applicd to naturc, 
natural things and all of nature taken in its entircly are 
necessarily endowed wilh some meaning. As the uriity of 
jnalter- and form, nature to Aristotle is Tall of all kinds of 
causes and all kinds of aims. 

Many scholars have unduly exaggeratcd the signiftc- 
ance of the purposive principle necessary in Aristotle’s 
view of nature, and have reduced all of his philosophy of 
naturc to a teleology, or philosophy of ends. This interpre- 
tation is quite incorrect, becausc, apart from aims, causcs, 
ideas, and above all matter itself, are active in Aristotle’s 
naturc. Therefore it is much closer to the truth to speak 
not of Aristotle’s teleology but of his aesthetic philosophy 
of nature, i.c., his vision of nature as an integral organism 
creatively constructed according to his four principles. It 
gocs without saying that as a result, the entire cosmos is 
aesthetically shaped for Aristotle. 

Let us new ascend one step higher in the hierarchy of 
existence. 


c) The soul is nothing other than the principle of a living 
body. After inorganic and organic nature we pass on to the 
rcalm of animate beings, including the whole human 
world. Here, too, Aristotle’s four principles of structure 
are in the foreground. What is specific to this level is the 
sphere of the soul, which is also understood quite diverse- 
ly, from the propagation and growth of living beings to the 
presencc in them of a highly developed psychology. Let us 
not be surprised that Aristotle vicws the soul as an orga- 
nizing, directing and cven commanding principle. For the 
soul is also a sort of eidos. Only it is not eidos in general, 
but “a substance in the sense of the form [eidos] of a natu- 
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ral body having life potential within it” (On the Soul HI, 1). 
In other words, according to Aristotle, the soul is simply 
the life of the body, only understood in a particular sense. 
Aristotle’s analytical and more minutely articulated man- 
ner of expression Icads him to speak not merely of life, but 
of “life potentials”, and not mercly of “life potentials”, but 
of the “physical possibilities” of life as well. This is why for 
Aristotle, as for many ancicnt philosophers, the soul gov- 
erns the body. If one docs not take this notion too literally 
and too absolutely, since often it is not the soul that gov- 
erns the body but the body the soul, but if one understands 
it eidetically, in the sense, for instance, that the multiplica- 
tion table “governs” all our quantitative computations, 
then Aristotle’s definition of the soul is quite comprehen- 
sible. The soul’s governance of the body is not logical or 
mechanical or cthical but vitally creative or, we would say, 
aesthetic. According to how the body of an animal be- 
haves, we can determine the essence of this animal. In ob- 
serving a human body we observe its inner causal-purpo- 
sive directedncss in giving meaning to the vital element in 
one way or another. This means that for Aristotle the soul 
is primarily the principle of a living body’s aesthetic shap- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, Aristotle distinguishes three types 
of soul: vegetal, sensitive (animal) and rational. Aristotle 
examines the four principles of acsthetic shaping at each 
of these levels and ascribes a specific character to them in 
each case. A rational soul also has its eidos and its matter 
and its causal-purposive dircctedness. In this respect it is 
entirely analogous to living nature. The only difference is 
that in nature the creative and created clements are one 
and the same, whereas in man the creating subject differs 
from the work of art he creates. Hence those who fore- 
ground the mercly imitative character of art in Aristotle 
have an incorrect understanding of him. 

These scholars say that for Aristotle art is the imitation 
of nature. Abstractly speaking this statement makes some 
sense. But in actuality nature for Aristotle is already a 
work of art in itself insofar as etdos and matter, i.c., the 
inner and outer, are fused into one indivisible whole in it. 
Therefore, from Aristotle’s point of view, one could say 
that nature, too, is an imitation of art. True, there is some 
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inconvenicnce in expressing his position in this manner be- 
cause the modern reader associates such a thesis with vari- 
ous purely subjectivist theorics. Thercfore we shall say 
that for Aristotle art is the imitation of nature, while kecp- 
ing in mind the important claboration of his position we 
just formulated. 

Thus, in our ascent of the steps of existence we have 
reached the rational soul, and are now faced with two fun- 
damental aspects of Aristotle’s philosophy. We shall bricf- 
ly touch on these two issues, which are in fact the capstone 
of Aristotle’s philosophy taken as a whole. 


13. The aesthetic and creative principle in its culmination. 


a) Every material body is something, i.e., has a certain 
cidos, or meaning. The cidos of a living body is its life prin- 
ciple, i.e., its soul. But any soul moving a body also has its 
own eidos, which Aristotle calls Mind. And so the soul, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is nothing but the energy or actuality of 
Mind or thought. But “the actuality of thought is life” (Meta- 
physics X/I, 7), hence all that lives is animate, ie., has its 
own cidos. 

Thus, every soul, every type of soul as a result of its 
four-principle structure is first and foremost an eidos. But 
a human soul actually existing in life is, according to Aris- 
totle, a mixture of various souls, mainly a vegetal, sensitive 
and rational soul. The value of these souls differs greatly. 
The vegetal and animal aspects of the soul are eternally in 
a process of becoming. This means that vegetal life can 
originate, bloom, wither and, most importantly, die. 
Therefore from Aristotle’s point of view it would be very 
difficult to speak of the immortality of an individual 
human soul. Its vegetal and animal aspects can reach com- 
pletion and end, and thus does an individual human soul 
die, too. 

But here is the hitch. Every soul is first and foremost an 
eidos, actualized or shaped in a certain way. But the eidos 
itself, however we approach it, is as unsusceptible to 
change, including death, as the multiplication table, which 
does not admit of spatial and temporal categories. It 
would make no sense to say that a one or a two or a three, 
etc., have some odor, are somchow tangible to our fingers 
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or our body in gencral, are in some way visible or audible. 
In other words, the individual human soul is certainly mor- 
tal, but its eidos can in no respect be considered mortal 
because it is quite impossible and scnscless to apply the 
category of timc to it. 

Herc one must also keep in mind that the ideas, what- 
ever they be, do not exist in isolation, because this would 
mcan they were distributed in space at certain intervals 
from each other. But neither the concept of space nor that 
of time applies to the idcas. Consequently, all possible 
idcas exist together and indivisibly, as an integral whole. 
And in this sense all the ideas taken as a whole represent 
what Aristotle calls Mind. As for a rational soul, it is noth- 
ing else but a “place for ideas”. This eidetic mind in a per- 
son is seen by Aristotle as something liable to no spatial or 
temporal categories. This is what is immortal. The transi- 
tion from the concept of soul to the concept of mind is the 
first of the culmination points of Aristotle’s philosophy as 
a whole. 


b) Mind is the Idea of all Ideas. Thus, in existence there 
is nothing higher than the ideas, or than Mind. Aristotle 
spent much effort proving the paramount importance of 
the concept of Mind. As thc loftiest sphere of existence as 
a whole, Mind is, to put it concisely, the supreme concept 
for Aristotle. It is the idea of ideas. In the human soul the 
rational eidos, being tied to other types of eidos, is relative 
and only potential, insofar as it is limited by various other 
less perfect kinds of souls. But taken in itself, Mind is 
bound by nothing and depends only upon itself. In this 
sense it is eternally immobile. Furthermore, whereas the 
individual human soul moves here and there in different 
directions, the Mind of the whole cosmos, which compre- 
hends absolutely everything, cannot itself move since it has 
already embraced everything, and therefore nothing exists 
to or into which it could move. 


c) Despite its utter voidness of sensible matter, Mind con- 
tains its own purely mental matter without which it would 
not be a work of art. No philosophers before Aristotle ad- 
mitted the existence of matter in Mind. And if they did, it 
was as a result of a still incomplete differentiation of the 
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concept of Mind or eidos. But nobody had so acutcly and 
fundamentally contrasted matter and Mind as Aristotle 
did. And now it turns out that matter, so essentially differ- 
ent from Mind, finds an absolute place for itself in Mind 
itself. However, this matter is not the sensible matter 
which is the object of our physical sensations. It is mental 
or intellectual matter, matter endowed with meaning, dif- 
fering in nothing from eidos, intra-eidetic mattcr. We must 
fully account for why Aristotle found it necessary to thrust 
matter into the heart of Mind itself. The reason will com- 
pletely escape those who do not grasp the universality of 
Aristotle’s four principles of structure. In accordance with 
this construct, matter is necessary to give form to eidos. 
Without it, the idea would remain only an abstract possi- 
bility, eidos for Aristotle being only one element in every 
thing, insofar as every thing is a work of art. Without its 
mental matter, Mind, according to Aristotle, would not 
find its actualization, would not have its beautiful form, 
and consequently would not be a work of art. 

After all, everyone realizes that to produce a work of 
art one must first have this or that physical material, in it- 
self not yet bearing a direct relation to art. A sculptor 
comes, starts to work on the shapeless blocks of marble, 
and a beautiful statue appears. His artistic intuition made 
Aristotle introduce a certain type of matter into the heart 
of Mind itself, absolute, cosmic, divine as it may be. 


d) Other properties of absolute Mind following from Aris- 
totle’s general four-principle structure of all that exists: im- 
mobile prime mover, absolute regularity of existence, “think- 
ing on thinking”, coincidence of subject and object in one in- 
divisible point, absolute supra- and intra-cosmicity. Finally, 
the four-principle formula of life and being contains, as we 
know, the aspects of cause and aim. Applied to Aristotle’s 
Mind, these concepts lead to his splendid theory of Mind 
as prime mover and absolute expediency. But one must 
not, as is often done, separate the four fundamental prin- 
ciples too much. Naturally, each one of them is something 
particular and specific, and each deserves special atten- 
tion. But, as we have already said several times, these four 
principles are absolutely indivisible in their existence. 
Therefore one cannot too literally separate the Mind of 


the cosmos from the cosmos itself, just as any eidos of a 
thing cannot be detached from the thing itself. The cosmic 
Mind, or eidos of the cosmos, is at the same time identical 
to the cosmos. And if the cosmos moves, then in that sense 
the cosmic Mind also moves or, more exactly, is the cause 
of all motion, is the aim of all motion. The identity of eidos 
and matter, as we said above, is the reason that a thing is 
an organism, hence the entire cosmos is a beautiful, eter- 
nally living organism. But the cosmos is the only possible 
form of existence and the only possible universal object of 
thinking. Consequently the Mind of the cosmos is also the 
sole and absolute mind comprehending itself, since it has 
absorbed everything. It is thinking on thinking, its thinking 
is its activity, and its inherent activity is thinking. In other 
words, the subject and object of thinking coincide in a 
single indivisible point, just as, gencrally speaking, the four 
fundamental elements of the four-principle structure of all 
that exists also coincide in this thinking as in a single point. 


14. Aristotle’s three concepts of Mind as prime mover. 
Contemporary scholars have advanced the notion that 
Aristotle did not come up with a single concept of Mind, 
but that three such concepts can be found in his works. 
Since none of them are of secondary or incidental import- 
ance, but must be treated as three completely different ap- 
proaches to the problem, we shall briefly touch on them all. 

His first concept is still purely Platonic. Basically, it re- 
gards Mind as supreme and final Being upon which every- 
thing depends, including the World Soul, which is the 
principle of the entire cosmos’ motion in a circle. Mind is 
nothing other than the realm of the gods, that is, of the 
ideas —the higher, supracosmic ones, and the lower, stel- 
lar ones. 

The new and original element we find in Aristotle here 
as compared to Plato is his highly differentiated notion of 
Mind, which led him to his second concept. 

In the first place, Mind for Aristotle is thinking and, in 
the second place, comprehending its own self, i.e., think- 
ing on thinking. In the third place, Mind contains its own 
mental matter, which gives it the possibility of being eter- 
nal beauty (insofar as beauty is the ideal coincidence of 
idea and matter). In the fourth place, Mind is the idea of 
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ideas, and therefore shares the fatc of any eidos, namcly to 
be simultancously distinct from matter (i.c., from the cos- 
mos) and identical to it (i.c., to the cosmos). 

In the fifth place, Aristotle is so enamored of everything 
intellectual, and consequently of Mind, that the World 
Soul loses its Platonic meaning for him. In a person only 
the rational soul is immortal, in contrast to the corporcal 
soul, which is entirely mortal. According to Aristotle, the 
soul of the world would have a humiliating existence, since 
it would be ordering the body of the cosmos to move not 
as is proper to it according to its nature, but according to 
its own arbitrary will; and since the body is completely dif- 
ferent from the soul, the harmony of the world and its soul 
would be only accidental, so that the soul would be de- 
prived of all bliss and would eternally abide in vain efforts 
and torments, like the mythical Ixion in the underworld, 
who for his sins was compelled to revolve eternally with a 
wheel of fire to which he was bound (On the Hea- 
vens II, 1). 

From this last consideration follows Aristotle’s third 
concept of Mind, considerably different from Plato’s. The 
fact is that everything in the cosmos moves, and every 
movement depends on another movement; but this means 
that there is some motion which moves itself, and thus 
everything else as well. For Plato the World Soul governs 
the cosmos. For Aristotle, it is Mind which moves abso- 
lutely everything and consequently is life as eternal energy, 
but which is itself immobile, because its mobility would re- 
quire some other cause, and there is nothing above it. 

But not only this theory of the eternally motive and mo- 
tionless Mind is interesting in Aristotle. It turns out that 
(since it is immobile), Mind itself aspires to nothing and, 
specifically, loves nothing. But everything else that exists 
besides Mind is eternally in motion, eternally aspires spe- 
cifically to Mind as the supreme good, and eternally loves 
it. Mind loves nobody and nothing. But everything outside 
Mind loves mental life, because without it there would be 
no expediency and regularity anywhere. 

Two comments must be made concerning this third, 
purely Aristotelian theory of Mind. First, if Mind, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the universal aim and therefore every- 
thing loves it, it is not correct that Mind, as the aim, does 
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not love anything, but (insofar as cverything in gencral 
loves it) it must unqucstionably love itself. For it differs 
from everything clsc only in that it is not a gradual attain- 
ment of the goal, but the aim already achieved. This means 
that it must love itself and nothing elsc, insofar as every- 
thing clse is only aspiring to an end, and therefore imper- 
fect. Aristotle, it is truc, does not directly speak of Mind’s 
love of itself, but he speaks of the eternal self-contentment 
of Mind and its resulting cternal bliss (Metaphysics XII, 7). 

Second, this theory of Mind’s love for itself and absence 
of love for everything clsc is a characteristic ancient 
teaching. As in cverything clsc, Aristotle is a typical 
ancient thinker here. For Mind to him is not somebody, 
but only something. Or, to be more precise, Mind to Aris- 
totle is not a personality, and only a person can love or 
hate. But why, onc may ask, is Aristotle’s Mind not per- 
sonalized? After all, it is the Idea of Ideas, and maximally 
gencralized, Plato’s and Aristotle’s Ideas are none other 
than gods. But the pagan gods were not personalized. The 
truth fics in the trivial thought that the gods were the result 
of the deification of the forces of nature (and, we would 
add, the material forces of socicty). So, there was no ques- 
tion of personalization here at all. All the personal traits 
ascribed to the mythological gods are ordinary everyday 
human qualities. Besides, man himself, according to Aris- 
totle, is not a personality either but only reason. All the 
rest in him is the same as in animals. True, such a concept 
of the pagan gods makes them scem too rational, cold and 
remote from the concrete life of the human soul. But that 
is the way it is. With any other interpretation we lapse into 
a modernization of paganism and christianize what has no 
relation to Christianity. 


15. The nature of Aristotle’s religiosity. It is clear we have 
now reached an issuc which cannot be formulated other- 
wise than the question of Aristotle’s religion. 


a) Aristotle was infinitely far removed from the childish 
naivete of his people’s religious and mythological concepts. 
One need read only a few pages where Aristotle explains 
what he calls his “first philosophy” to be convinced of the 
complete originality of his philosophical thinking and its 
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utter independence of any dogmas of faith. He subjects to 
analysis the most ultimate, supreme and basic foundations 
of life. He is entircly fearless in so doing. Herc, too, only 
what has been madc intelligible, proved and brought into a 
system exists for him. In his philosophy there are simply no 
unproved and at the same timc absolutely imperative dog- 
mas of faith. Aristotle’s philosophy is the domain of the 
all-conqucring powcr of human reason. He never tires of 
extolling and glorifying reason, hence it is not surprising 
that he sccs all of life as the realm of reason, culminating 
in the all-conquering power of Mind. Either Mind must be 
acknowledged as a reference-point in the chaos of life, in 
which case it is absolute truth and absolute necessity, al- 
though it is reached only gradually and as a result of end- 
less and quite concrete mental cfforts. Or, if Mind is not 
the basic principle, everything perishes in the shecr chaos 
of existence, unknowable in any respect. Aristotle was an 
apostle of reason, although he well understood that much 
knowledge causes many cares, or as he put it, “great learn- 
ing gives many starting points” (fragment 62). 


b) Aristotle’s view of reason is not at all narrowly one- 
sided. Of course, reason for Aristotle is not only the high- 
est aspect of the soul, but the highest aspect of all of re- 
ality, the ultimate degree of its expediency and the system 
of its regularity. But he well knew that the actual human 
soul is not only full of rational aspirations. And what is 
more, some of its irrational faculties are useful and abso- 
lutcly necessary as well. While we say that Aristotle loves 
rationalist constructions, we affirm at the same time that 
he loves life as well, and his rationalistic constructs are in- 
separable from his vital, passionate love for life. Generally 
speaking, this is a very broad topic. 

One could cite a lot of examples to characterize Aris- 
totle’s personality in this respect. But we shall confine our- 
selves herc to his discussion of the usefulness of anger and 
its necessity in various circumstances. 

According to Seneca, “‘Anger,’ says Aristotle, ‘is 
necessary, and no battle can be won without it— unless it 
fills the mind and fires the soul; it must serve, however, not 
as a leader, but as the common soldier’’; and “Aristotle 
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stands forth as the defender of anger, and forbids us to cut 
it out; it is, he claims, a spur to virtuc.”? 

Cicero provides further testimony on the subject: 
“Again, what of the contention of the same Pcripatetics 
that these selfsame disorders which we think need extir- 
pating are not only natural but also bestowed on us by na- 
ture for a uscful end? ... but that there is no substance in 
the petty logic of those who coldly argue like this: ‘It is 
right to fight this battle; it is proper to contend for laws, for 
liberty, for country’; that these words have no mcaning un- 
less bravery breaks out in a blaze of anger. And they do 
not argue about warriors only; no stern commands in time 
of nced are given, they think, without something of the 
keen edge of irascibility. Finally they do not approve of an 
orator unless he uses the prickles of irascibility, not merely 
in bringing an accusation but cven in conducting a 
defence, and though the anger be not genuine, yct it 
should, they think, be feigned in language and gesture, that 
the delivery of the orator may kindle the anger of the 
hearcr. In fine they say that they do not regard anyone, 
who does not know how to be angry, as a man, and to what 
we call mildness, they apply the term indifference with a 
bad meaning” (“Tusculan Disputations” IV, 19, Cicero in 
28 Volumes, 18: 373-75). 

Another passage with a less positive appraisal of anger 
says that just as smoke stings the eycs and prevents one 
from secing what has been put into a drink, anger risen 
into consciousness dims it and prevents one from noticing 
the absurd errors of reason (fragment 660). 

Thus, in his view of reason Aristotle always showed 
himself to be a realistically-minded philosopher. He was 
enamored of reason, but he also took account of the other 
aspects of the human soul. 


c) Aristotle always remained a son of his people and un- 
mitigated patriot. To him the ancient beliefs of the Greek 
people were part of his heritage, wise and irrefutable. 

Aristotle lived in an environment of traditions con- 
nected with the cult of Asclepius, and even thought him- 
self to be his distant descendant. It would seem impossible 
to combine strict philosophy and mythology. But for Aris- 
totle philosophy, like any knowledge, arises from wonder 
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at life’s cnigmas, and myths are also the result of 
astonishment at lifc, and manifest a certain wisdom. “A 
man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himself ignorant 
(whence even the lover of myth is in a sense a lover of Wis- 
dom, for the myth is composed of wonders)” (Meta- 
physics I, 2). 

Aristotle docs not sce myths as the delusions of ignor- 
ant people. In their own language they speak as it were of 
important problems, for instance the first substances or 
ideas, and are even practically useful: “Our forefathers in 
the most remote ages have handed down to their posterity 
a tradition, in the form of a myth, that these bodies are 
gods, and that the divine encloses the whole of nature. The 
rest of the tradition has been added later in mythical form 
with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and to its 
Icgal and utilitarian expediency; they say these gods arc in 
the form of men or like some of the other animals, and 
they say other things consequent on and similar to these 
which we have mentioncd. But if one were to separate the 
first point from these additions and take it alone —that 
they thought the first substances to be gods, one must re- 
gard this as an inspired uttcrance, and reflect that, while 
probably cach art and cach science has often been de- 
veloped as far as possible and has again perished, these 
opinions, with others, have becn preserved until the pres- 
ent like relics of the ancient treasure. Only thus far, then, 
is the opinion of our ancestors and of our earliest prede- 
cessors clear to us” (ibid., XII, 8). 

Thus, Aristotle makes no use of myths in his own phil- 
osophy based on pure reason; but he respects the ancient 
myths of his people, seeing them as the result of collective 
popular wisdom. 


d) Grounding himself in sense experience and at the 
same time finding rational foundations in it, Aristotle con- 
structs a foundation for the entire cosmos with the help of 
categories which must be seen as religious, so that his purely 
intellectual construct of the cosmos culminates in the doc- 
trine of absolute universal regularity, or Mind. One may 
wonder what is divine about recognizing the eternal regu- 
larity of the cosmos; it is only a question of the laws of na- 
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ture and socicty, and there is nothing divine in them. But 
one cannot detach Aristotle from his times. 

According to Aristotle, in the depths of being under- 
stood as absolute truth, nothing exists apart from this self- 
sufficient and autonomous cternal regularity of existence. 
Morcover, he arrived at all his cosmic constructions 
through science, logical arguments, and quite evident and 
independent human emotional experience. He is far from 
being always inclined to speak of gods. He casily denics 
the existence of the mythological poct Orphcus and at- 
tributes his songs to some actual person (fragment 7, as re- 
ported in Cicero, “De Natura Deorum” I, 38, Cicero in 28 
Volumes, 19: 105). And he is just as ready to refer to the - 
supracosmic Mind as a certain god. But the important 
thing is that religion and mythology add nothing new and 
unexpected to Aristotle, since all that was new and uncx- 
pected in his thinking he drew from scientific probing. 

Philosophy proves to be independent of religious dog- 
mas. Of itself it arrives at all-embracing existential conclu- 
sions, which could Icad to rcligious analogics, not only in 
antiquity, but in the Middle Ages as well, when Aristotle’s 
legacy, and particularly his theory of Mind as the prime 
mover governing the world, was interpreted in a Christian 
spirit. 

; A god is thought to be cternal, and Aristotle’s cosmos is 
also eternal; a god is thought to be uncreated, and Aris- 
totle’s cosmos is also created by nobody and nothing. A 
god is thought to be almighty and always in action, and 
Aristotle’s cosmos is also all-powerful and its action con- 
tinuous and unending. God is completely sclf-moved and 
his motion depends on nothing except himself; Aristotle’s 
matter is also automotive, and so is the cosmos arising out 
. The self-sufficient regularity of the cosmos is contained 
within it. Hence it must be dependent upon nothing and 
absolutcly free, comprehending only itsclf (and nothing 
else, for it has already cnvcloped everything clsc), and 
hence self-satisfied and utterly blissful. In his Metaphysics 
Aristotle writes: “And thinking in itself deals with that 
which is best in itself, and that which is thinking in the ful- 
lest sense with that which is best in the fullest sense. And 
thought thinks on itself because it shares the nature of the 


object of thought; for it becomes an object of thought in 
coming into contact with and thinking its objects, so that 
thought and object of thought arc the samc. For that 
which is capable of receiving the object of thought, i.c. the 
essence, is thought. But it is active when il possesses this 
object. Therefore the possession rather than the recepliv- 
ity is the divine clement which thought seems to contain, 
and the act of contemplation is what is most pleasant and 
best. If, then, God is always in that good state in which we 
sometimes are, this compels our wonder; and if in a better 
this compels it yet more. And God is in a better state. And 
life also belongs to God; for the actuality of thought is life, 
and God is that actuality; and God’s sclf-dependent ac- 
tuality is life most good and cternal” (Metaphysics XII, 7). 


e) Anistotle’s philosophical daring. Aristotic’s pro- 
nouncements on Mind as prime mover and on the soul 
sometimes give an initial impression of some confession of 
faith. But our preceding account has indisputably shown 
that Aristotle reached conclusions having the form of the- 
ological tenets in the course of scientific philosophical in- 
vestigation. What could have becn simpler than to have 
made usc of the traditional belicfs of his own pcople? But 
Aristotle did nothing of the sort. He reasoned and con- 
ducted his scholarly philosophical investigations in such a 
way that he absolutcly did not need any mythology. And if 
his theory could then be interpreted mythologically, that 
had nothing to do with him. Although he loved the Greck 
myths and understood them profoundly, Aristotle did not 
use them anywhere in his scholarship. 

It thus becomes clear why Aristotle was accused of im- 
picty at the end of his life and a trial instituted against him. 
From the point of view of the people of his time the charge 
is quite understandable. He was religious and at the samc 
time did not need any religion. People wanted to try him 
just as Socrates had been tried a few decades carlicr. So- 
crates, too, had been religious. Nevertheless his very acute 
mind and his critically oriented philosophy had disturbed 
many people. And the Athenians decided it would be bet- 
ter if Socrates with his too critical mind were no longer, 
ee aes picty to be shaken. But Aristotle, 

’ quite fearless in this respect. The critical 
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minds of Socrates and Aristotle were not afraid of shaking 
ancient belicfs, even though subjcctively, internally, these 
belicfs were very dear to them. And the religious and phil- 
osophical fearlessness of both thinkers won out. Both re- 
maincd faithful to old traditions, but their faith was nol a 
slavish but a completcly free onc. Therefore the question 
of Aristotle’s religiosity is a very complex one; and we sug- 
gest seriously pondering over what we have just said. 

Another important point is that Aristotle’s religious 
and philosophical fearlessness is quite characteristic of 
late classical antiquity with its very mature philosophical 
procedures. Let us add that in the thirteenth century at the 
waning of the Middle Ages, John Duns Scotus also 
claimed that without any higher revelation philosophy 
could formulate all the dogmas of faith which had pre- 
viously been considered attainable only through divine 
revelation. This only proves that both Aristotle at the time 
of Greek classicism (fourth century BC) and John Duns 
Scotus at the time of medicval orthodoxy (thirteenth cen- 
tury AD) had both reached the most mature state of phil- 
osophy possible in their great cras. Both philosophers had 
attained the utmost limit of philosophical development in 
their culture, where separate truths were not simply 
founded onc upon the other, but all went back to one su- 
preme truth explaining both its own self and all of exist- 
ence, and where the religious animation of being was secn 
not as a blind psychological process but a logical structure 
ascending to infinity, just as any scries of finite natural 
numbers also stretches into infinity and also terminates in 
an infinitely remote point, above which there is nothing 
clsc and which contains supreme perfection. According to 
Aristotle in fragment 14, if we reverentially enter a temple, 
we should with all the greater reverence set about studying 
the cosmos, which Aristotle saw as the starry heavens. 

In antiquity acsthctics did not exist as a special disci- 
plinc, and Aristotle was not at all an aesthetician in this 
sense, ycl we must recognize that his basic principle of life 
was a purcly aesthetic onc. In the same way, Aristotle was 
not a theologian or a theoretician of myth, but only a phil- 
osopher and thcorctician of pure reason based on sense 
expcricnce; and yct in investigating the utmost degree of 
truth sccn to comprehend all the regularity and expedi- 
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ency of the cosmos, he arrived at his theory of a Mind pos- 
sessing all the attributcs of a divinity, so that a late com- 
mentator of Aristotle ascribes to him a doctrine of God as 
Mind or something beyond Mind (fragment 49). And 
Aristotle himself spcaks without theologizing of the gods 
and their contemplation when he is talking of the best 
state of life; in illustration onc could cite passages from his 
treatise “On the Virtucs and Vices” (ch. 5) or fragments 
10-11. On the other hand, he says nothing of the gods in 
his treatise On the Heavens. But when he is describing the 
absolute lightness of the sky and its so great stability that it 
would be degrading even for the soul of the cosmos to 
somchow affect the eternal and absolutely natural motion 
of the sky, he comes to the conclusion that such a view of 
the sky fully corresponds to what he calls mantis, or the 
prophetic (mantic) vision of the essence of things, as we 
might translate this Greck term. 

Thus Aristotle is religious, but for him God is the Mind 
governing the cosmos. Hence he requires no religion in 
building the system of his philosophy. 


16. Complete unity of reason and life. Now we can try to 
summarize Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole, since we 
have already formulated its basic principles. 

One cannot help being amazed at the originality of 
Aristotle’s philosophy, the dialectical unity of concepts 
which other philosophers usually present too disjunctly. 

To start with matter, for example, there is no such mat- 
ter for Aristotle that is just a shapeless heap of who- 
knows-what. It is penetrated through and through with life 
and reason, so that it is even difficult to separate life and 
meaning in Aristotle. He endlessly scrutinizes this matter 
bursting with life, and is endlessly happy to discover in it 
the minutest details in their vital interrelation. Aristotle 

wrote whole treatises devoted to the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the animal world, for example, in which with child- 
like ingenuousness and delighted surprise he tries to de- 
tect and formulate countless details of the life process. 

To give a notion of Aristotle’s practical wisdom, we 
shall quote the profound observations on people at differ- 
cnt ages found in his Rhetoric. Here is what we read about 
youth: “To begin with the Youthful type of character. 
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Young men have strong passions, and tend to gratify them 
indiscriminately. Of the bodily desires, it is the sexual by 
which thcy are most swayed and in which they show ab- 
sence of self-control. They are changeable and fickle in 
their desires, which are violent while they last, but quickly 
over: their impulses are keen but not deep-rooted, and are 
like sick people’s attacks of hunger and thirst. They are 
hot-tcmpered, and quick-tcmpered, and apt to give way to 
their anger; bad temper often gets the better of them, for 
owing to their love of honor they cannot bear being 
slighted, and arc indignant if they imagine themselves un- 
fairly treated. While they love honor, they love victory still 
more; for youth is eager for supcriority over others, and 
victory is one form of this. They love both more than thcy 
love money, which indccd they love very little, not having 
yet learnt what it means to be without it—this is the point 
of Pittacus’ remark about Amphiaraus. They look at the 
good sidc rather than the bad, not having yet witnessed 
many instances of wickedness. They trust others readily, 
because they have not yct often been cheated. They are 
sanguine; nature warms thcir blood as though with excess 
of wine; and besides that, they have as yet met with few 
disappointments. Their lives are mainly spent not in mem- 
ory but in expectation; for expectation refers to the future, 
memory to the past, and youth has a long future before it 
and a short past behind it: on the first day of one’s life one 
has nothing at all to remember, and can only look forward. 
They are easily cheated, owing to the sanguine disposition 
just mentioned. Thcir hot tempers and hopeful disposi- 
tions make them more courageous than older men are: the 
hot temper prevents fear, and the hopeful disposition cre- 
ates confidence; we cannot fccl fear so long as we are [eel- 
ing angry, and any expectation of good makes us confi- 
dent. They are shy, accepting the rules of socicty in which 
they have been trained, and not yct believing in any other 
standard of honor. They have exalted notions, because 
they have not yet been humbled by life or learnt its necess- 
ary limitations; moreover, their hopeful disposition makes 
them think themselves cqual to great things—and that 
means having exalted notions. They would always rather 
do noble deeds than useful oncs: their lives are regulated 
more by moral fecling than by reasoning; and whereas rea- 
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soning leads us to choose what is useful, moral goodness 
leads us to choose what is noble. They arc fonder of their 
friends, intimates, and companions than older men arc, 
because they like spending their days in the company of 
others, and have not yet come to value cither their friends 
or anything else by their uscfulness to themselves. All their 
mistakes arc in the dircction of doing things excessively 
and vehemently. They disobey Chilon’s precept by over- 
doing everything; they love too much and hate too much, 
and the same thing with cverything clse. They think they 
know everything, and are always quite sure about il; this, 
in fact, is why they overdo everything. If they do wrong to 
others, it is because they mean to insult them, not to do 
them actual harm. They are ready to pity others, because 
they think every one an honcst man, or anyhow better than 
he is: they judge their ncighbor by their own harmless na- 
tures, and so cannot think he deserves to be treated in that 
way. They arc fond of fun and thercfore witty, wit being 
well-bred insolence” (Rhetoric II, 12). 


Aristotle displays the same penctration and the samc 
mercilessly true-to-life realism when he goes on to ¢harac- 
terize old age: “The character of Elderly Men—men who 
arc past their prime—may be said to be formed for the 
most part of clements that are the contrary of all these. 
They have lived many years; they have often been taken in, 
and often made mistakes; and life on the whole is a bad 
business. The result is that they are sure about nothing and 
under-do everything. They ‘think’, but they never ‘know; 
and because of thcir hesitation they always add a ‘possibly’ 
or a ‘perhaps’, putting everything this way and nothing 
positively. They are cynical; that is they tend to put the 
worse construction on everything. Further, their experi- 
ence makes them distrustful and therefore suspicious of 


evil. Consequently they neither love warmly nor hate bit- 
terly, but following the _hi jas they love as though 
they wilT'some day hatc and hate as though they will some 
day love. They are smail-minded, because they have been 
humblcd by life: their desires are set upon nothing more 
exalted or unusual than what will help them to keep alive. 
They are not generous, because money is one of the things 
they must have, and at the same time their experience has 
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taught them how hard it is to get and how easy to lose. 
They are cowardly, and are always anticipating danger; 
unlike that of the young, who are warm-blooded, their 
temperament is chilly; old age has paved the way for cow- 
ardicc; fear is, in fact, a form of chill. They love life; and 
all the more when thcir last day has come, because the ob- 
ject of all desire is something we have not got, and also be- 
cause we desire most strongly that which we need most ur- 
gently. They are too fond of themselves; this is one form 
that small-mindedness takes. Because of this, they guide 
their lives too much by considerations of what is useful 
and too little by what is noble—for the useful is what is 
good for oneself, and the noble what is good absolutely, 
Thcy are not shy, but shameless rather; caring less for 
what is noble than for what is uscful, they have contempt 
for what people may think of them. They lack confidence 
in the future; partly through expcricnce —for most things 
go wrong, or anyhow (urn out worse than one expects; and 
partly because of their cowardice. They live by memory 
rather than by hope; for what is left to them of life is but 
little as compared with the long past; and hope is of the fu- 
ture, memory of the past. This again, is the cause of their 
loquacity; they are continually talking of the past, because 
they enjoy remembering it. Thcir fits of anger are sudden 
but feeble. Their sensual passions have either altogether 
gone or have lost their vigor: consequently they do not feel 
their passions much, and thcir actions are inspired less by 
what they do fecl than by the love of gain. Hence men at 
this time of life are often supposed to have a self-control- 
led character; the fact is that their passions have slack- 
ened, and they arc slaves to the love of gain. They guide 
their lives by reasoning more than by moral feeling; rea- 
soning being directed Toruitity and moral Teeling to moral 
goodness. If they wrong others, they mean to injure them, 
not to insult them. Old men may feel pity, as well as young 
men, but not for the same reason. Young men fecl it out of 
kindness; old men out of weakness, imagining that any- 
thing that befalls any one else might easily happen to 
them, which, as we saw, is a thought that excites pity. 
Hence they are querulous, and not disposed to jesting or 
laughter —the love of laughter being the very opposite of 
qucrulousness” (ibid., II, 13). 
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One cannot fail to appreciate the vital tendency of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, which manifests itself in the fact that all 
life for him is permeated with meaning to its utmost 
depths, and this meaning is always pervaded with some 
vital potentialities. This outlook makes Aristotle a fearless 
and serene contemplator of life, however bad or terrible it 
may be. For to his way of thinking everything has its 
meaning, because everything that is material is in quest of 
its eidos, thanks to which alone it is comprehensible. And 
this eidos exists not only in people’s heads, but specifically 
in life itself, in its ultimate depths. From this point of view 
even nonsense has its sense, just as a “shapeless” pile of 
sand cannot fail to have its shape, namely the shape of a 
pile. This does not at all mean that there is no nonsense. It 
certainly does exist, or can exist, but with the reservation 
that it also has its eidos, i.e., in this case an eidos of non- 
sense, without which one could not say of this nonsense 
that it was precisely nonsense. 

Aristotle’s fearlessness in the face of the nonsensical- 
ness of life makes him serene; and his spirit is constantly 
submissive to the behests of life. But this submission by 
virtue of eidetic universality is at the same time the mastery 
of reality. 

In antiquity whatever was considered beautiful, pro- 
foundly justified and natural was termed divine. Therefore 
the beautiful cosmos with its eternal beauty was necessar- 
ily thought of as something divine, i.c., as something maxi- 
mally meaningful. There is no need to say that in this re- 
spect Aristotle was a true man of his time. If everything 
has meaning, it is divine as well, so that Aristotle’s merci- 
less realism was entirely congruous with his recognition of 
universal beauty, i.e., universal deification. 

In his De Natura Deorum (II, 37), Cicero reproduces 
the following passage from Aristotle’s treatise On Philos- 
ophy: “So Aristotle says brilliantly: ‘If there were beings 
who had always lived beneath the earth, in comfortable, 
well-lit dwellings, decorated with statues and pictures and 
furnished with all the luxuries enjoyed by persons thought 
to be supremely happy, and who though they had never 
come forth above the ground had learnt by report and by 
hearsay of the existence of certain dcities or divine 
powers; and then if at some ' , of the earth 


were opened and they were able to escape from thcir hid- 
den abode and to come forth into the regions which we in- 
habit; when they suddenly had sight of the earth and the 
seas and the sky, and came to know of the vast clouds and 
mighty winds, and beheld the sun, and realized not only its 
size and beauly but also its potency in causing the day by 
shedding light over all the sky and, after night had dark- 
ened the earth, thcy then saw the whole sky spangled and 
adorned with stars, and the changing phases of the moon’s 
light, now waxing and now waning, and the risings and set- 
tings of all these heavenly bodies and their courses fixed 
and changeless throughout all eternity,— when they saw 
these things, surely they would think that the gods exist 
and that these mighty marvels arc their handiwork’” (Cice- 
ro in 28 Volumes, 19: 215-17). 

Such reasonings arc only natural for a philosopher who 
deems eternal and pure Mind to be the prime mover of 
the universe. At the bottom of the scale for him is matter, 
which is not yet the being but the possibility of any being, 
and at the top is divine Mind, which although immobile it- 
self moves absolutely everything down to the least trifle; 
moreover, separated though it be from matter, Mind 
pours itself forth into matter and creates its many grada- 
tions, while matter does not remain only at the bottom but 
is also the principle of the endlessly varied actualizations 
of divine Mind. The result is unquestionably a complete 
unity, or a kind of monism, where the topmost gradually 
passes into the lowest and the lowest gradually and in end- 
lessly varied ways passes into the supreme. The apparent 
simplicity of this scheme gives rise to so-called “eternal 
questions”. 

As we have seen, Aristotle is a merciless realist, who 
keenly and fundamentatly experiences life with all its im- 
perfections, with all its ugliness and even monstrosity. No 
question arises where nature and life are full of beauty: su- 
preme reason with all its Ideas is simply embodied to its 
full extent in matter and there is no ground for any dual- 
ism here. But such is only the cosmos, in which Mind at its 
utmost is materially realized and matter at its utmost is 
eidetically shaped. There arises the eternal and beautiful 
motion of the sky with its regularly rising and setting lumi- 
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narics; it is beautiful, and the cosmos is the supreme work 
of art. But what is man to do with his carthly affairs? 

The carth is in the center of the universe, and around it 
eternally and ideally revolves the indestructible sky. But 
the sky with all its heavenly spheres is above the one in 
which the moon, the luminary closest to the earth, re- 
volves. It turns out that the entire sublunar region is full of 
disorder, of births and deaths, of joy and suffering, all 
kinds of perfection and all kinds of hidcousness. How can 
onc justify this perpctual chaos of sublunar being? 

Aristotle does not like to speak of fate, insofar as pure 
Mind knows everything, future and past, and contains 
within itself eternity. Nothing exists for it besides itself, 
hence fate does not exist. As we saw earlier, fate for Aris- 
totle is always only chance, only necessity outside meaning, 
an irrational and antirational force. However, although he 
docs not adduce any arguments about fate in the mytho- 
logical sense of the word, Aristotle constantly reasons 
about matter. But matter is preciscly the extra-eidetic fact 
of the realization of eidos outside meaning. And every- 
thing that is outside meaning can never realize eidos in its 
full meaningful significance but only in a partial and hence 
imperfect, hence even distorted sense. 

To answer the question of how one might justify the hi- 
dcousness of life, one would nced to grasp the full natural- 
ness and the full primacy Aristotle ascribed to the eidos of 
cach individual thing, and all the more so to all the ideas 
taken together, i.e., the supreme reason of the universe. 
For matter is only possibility. It can exist, and it can not 
exist. And if it docs exist and, being the incarnation of an 
eidos, it embodics it misshapenly, the eidos is so powerful 
that it is nevertheless unaffected by any distortions in its 
incarnation. It would be more correct to say, according to 
Aristotle, that the eidos is not only unaffected by these de- 
formities but on the contrary becomes richer, more satu- 
rated and energetic. The more intensely matter operates, 
the richer its eidos becomes. 

Hence arises Aristotle’s surprising inclination on the 
one hand to preach practical activity and on the other to 
‘ind The highest human happiness in concentrated with- 
drawat into onesell, ‘i lnelecas self-contemplation. It 


Would secm that the two are incompatible. But Aristolle’s 
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entire Nicomachean Ethics is devoted to classifying virtues 
as “theorctical”, i.c., purcly contemplative, and “practi- 
cal”. And although the practical virtues procure inner sat- 
isfaction, pleasure and happiness, nevertheless truc happi- 
ness is wisdom wrapped up in itsclf and withdrawn from 
all practical activity. This view is not very comprehensible 
to people today. But for Aristotle such a state is the abso- 


lute foundation for experiencing and loving life and for 
vital activity. 


It is worth recollecting here what we said carlicr con- 
cerning the corrclation of eidos and matter. On the one 
hand, they are quite different aspects of being. And on the 
other hand, they are completely identical. Not only are 
they identical, but out of their identity is born what Aris- 
totle calls life. Hence it becomes clear why the imperfec- 
tion of life is quite justified by the eidos of life: they are 
after all one and the same — matcrially realized eidos and 
eidos itself. But one more step is now necessary to con- 
clude our description of the complete material and eidetic 
unity of life. 

If eidos, as the supreme foundation of life which jus- 
tifies all its imperfections, becomes all the richer for them, 
then any imperfection of life only confirms the plenitude 
and varicty of lifc. Life is a tragedy. For in a tragedy all 
sorts of mistakes and evils are committed and all sorts of 
failures and downfalls are depicted, but all these tragic im- 
perfections and the death of the heroes only confirm and 
reveal the lofty meaning of life. Tragic purgation consists 
in the heroes’ death arousing in us a sense of a higher jus- 
tice. The heroes dic, but thanks to their death we fecl the 
breath of the laws of life manifesting themselves in the 
fates of the heroes. Thus, the identicalness of eidos and 
matter is not just simply a rational inference on our part. It 
is the tragedy of life itself. And if we initially said that the 
identity of eidos and matter is life and then showed that 
life is a work of art, the next step, according to Aristotle, is 
to recognize that this universal and universally hum 
work of art is a (ragie one-IT seems to us that this % thee 

“timate “conclusion of Aristotle’s philosophy viewed as a 
whole. 
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NOTES 


NG. Chemyshevsky, Complete Works, Moscow, 1949, 2: 10. 
As quoted by Plutarch in his “Table-Talk” (VIII, 10, 1), Plutarch’s 
Moralia in 16 Volumes, 9: 203-05. 
> These quotes, which form part of fragment 80, are from Seneca's 
“Moral Essays” (1, 9, 2 and III, 3, 1), Seneca in 10 Volumes, William 
Heinemann Ltd., London, 1970, 1: 129, 259. 


The Unanswered, 
but Most Important Question 


At the end of our book onc final question is left: what is 
the relation of Aristotle’s philosophy to his life and fate? 

In ancient Greece there does not seem to have been a 
philosopher with a more encyclopedic scope than Aris- 
totle. He was a man who always looked first and foremost 
for the meaning of reality and formulated the truths he 
discovered as broadly and decply as possible. In his 
zoological (realises he established and described over four 
hundred spccies of animals. In his socio-political writings 
he described 158 different Greck and non-Greck legal sys- 
tems. The entire filth book of his fundamental work Meta- 
physics is specially devoted to philosophical terminology, 
and cach term appears with two or three and sometimes 
even five or six meanings. 

His search for the meaning of life brought him at the 
tender age of cightcen to the richest, most developed and 
at the time most elevated philosophical school —Plato’s 
Academy. At the Academy Aristotle mastered Plato’s 
philosophy, but here, too, he did not in the least remain 
passive. He very soon developed a quite critical attitude to 
Platonism, whose achievements he was able to perceive as 


well as its shoftcomings. 

~TraAristotle, the brant philosopher was united with a 
political activist. Aristotle was infinitely devoted to the in- 
terests of his native Greece, and with all his might wanted 
to preserve it the way it had been in its heyday. But he was 
to encounter a tragic fate. 

The classical Greek polis was headed toward inevitable 
ruin. Aristotle was not a passive observer, and hoped the 
freedom of the independent city-states could be retained 
under the rule of the humane Macedonian kings. This 
dream had been frustrated because the Macedonian kings 
were in reality despots, desiring not a freely flourishing, 
democratic Greece, but its servile submission. 

Having completely lost faith in the Macedonian rulers 
whom he had sympathized with and whose humanity he 
had believed in for a long time, Aristotle wanted to act. 
Once cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that the legend of 
Alexander the Great’s poisoning by Aristotle may be true, 
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Perhaps Aristotle meditated poisoning him when he saw 
how soon he had turned from a philosophizing monarch 
and respectful pupil into a cruel conqucror and tyrant. 

The problems which were tormenting Aristotle did not 
vanish with Alexander’s death. What was to be donc? He 
could still join the patriots fighting against Philip and 
Alexander and with them come to the defence of the 
ancient ideals. But here he met with a crucl disappoint- 
ment as well. He had lost faith in the prospects which Ma- 
cedonian dominion scemed to offer Greece, but reality de- 
stroyed all his remaining illusions. He lost faith in anything 
constant, noble and reasonable. For the enlightened phil- 
osopher the Greck patriots were useless conservatives, 
and for thcir part they saw Aristotle only as an alicn and 
enemy and werc ready to deal with him as fittingly as they 
had dealt with the too clever Socrates. 

Aristotle was a strong person. And when il turned out 
that there was nowhcre clse to go, he presumably took 
poison and thus rid himself of insoluble problems. 

Thus ended Aristotle’s life. Yet all his probings and his 
entire life testify to the unprecedented staunchness of this 
great man, for whom even death itself was an act of wis- 
dom and imperturbable serenity. PN ta 
Tn studying Aristotle’s biography in detail, one cannot 
fail to be amazed at how consistently and naturally his 
philosophy coincided with his life activities. As we know, 
his philosophy advances the theory of the four-principle 
structure of all being, or in other words, the ultimate 
idcnticalness of the eidos and matter of a thing. This coin- 
cidence of the two enriches not only matter, which without 
eidos would be merely empty possibility and not reality, 
but eidos as well, which without matter, i.e., without its ac- 
tual realization, would also remain empty possibility. 

Life is tragic. But the tragedy of life can be understood 
only by one who sees the eidetic, or ideal, reality in the 
epike of this tragedy. The fate of the heroes in a Greek 
tragedy attests to the existence of the supreme life princi- 
ples, which alone are capable of giving meaning to this 
tragic fate. Aristotle proved as much both in his philosop- 
hical theories and in his practical life and public activity. 

The reader has a right to wonder whether the relation 
of theory to practice found in Aristotle’s life is the only or 
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best possible onc. There can be only onc answer to this 
question. Aristotle’s example is far from being the only 
possible onc for us, and can hardly be considered the best. 
But how is onc to live, where is onc to seck the meaning of 
life, how is onc to think? Reality is full of contradictions. 
What is onc to do, when these contradictions seem perpe- 
tual? 

All we can say in response is that the point of our book 
is to put this question boldly and sincerely. If the readers 
have taken it seriously, we have achieved our goal. 

For us Aristotle represents an uncompromising and 
courageous answer to the question of the meaning of life. 
But it is clear that everyone has to scck his own way. Aris- 
totle said that Plato was his friend, but the truth was 
dearer to him. Aristotle is our friend. As for what route to 
take in scarching for the truth and surmounting life’s con- 
tradictions, everyone must figure it out for himself. Each 
person must find the meaning of life by his own effort, 
through suffering. 
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